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HE recent alteration in the size of THe QuIvER appears to have given entire satisfaction. The 

objects of Tue Quiver are, “the defence of Biblical truth, and the advancement of religion in the 

homes of the people,” and these objects afe sought to be accomplished by sending forth a Publication that 

presents to readers of all classes a variety of original articles of a cheerful, instructive, and intellectual 

character, bearing upon a diversity of religious subjects, and written by men of accredited piety and 

talent. To avoid any possibility of mistake, it may be desirable to state that THe Quiver has nothing 
to do with the points of difference which separate the various bodies of the Christian Church. 


But, at the same time, THe Quiver, as a Christian journal, admits of no compromise on essential 
points. It draws from modern research and discovery their testimony to the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, and shows how the Scriptures themselves bear witness to their Divine origin. Humbly, but 
zealously, it seeks to defend the truth from foes within, as well as foes without, the Church. 


“The advancement of religion in the homes of the people” is constantly kept in view. Articles 
designed to arouse the unholy and profane to a sense of their danger, and to attract the attention of the 
indifferent and thoughtless to the claims of religion, find a place besides other contributions intended to 
build up the servants of God in their most holy faith. There are also miscellaneous articles, written with 
a view to afford entertaining and instructive reading for the family circle, and narratives and tales, 
designed to interest the young. The amusing portion of the journal is revised with especial care, in 
order that, while abundance of pleasing and entertaining matter is provided, no sentiment or word shall 
be admitted which can justly offend the most scrupulous. 


The Publishers therefore earnestly appeal to every Christian who is desirous of promoting the sacred 
objects for which this journal is established, to co-operate heartily with them in advancing the power of 
Tue Quiver, by extending its circulation to the utmost limits. That a journal like Tue Quiver is an 
engine which, under the Divine guidance, may be employed to effect an incalculable amount of good 
must be obvious, and, from the flattering character of the testimonials which the Publishers have already 
received, and the cordial and energetic support which the journal has met with in many influential 
quarters, they confidently rely upon receiving additional assistance from the religious world in proportion 
as the journal becomes known. They appeal, therefore, with confidence to all who are interested in the 
dissemination of Divine truth to aid in promoting the circulation of Tux Quiver, by bringing the publi- 
cation under the notice of their friends and acquaintance, and especially of those families into which it 
may be desirable to introduce religious literature in a cheerful, instructive, and intellectual form. 


The Tale of “Tue Cuannines,” by Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “Danesbury House,” &c., 
is one which every son, and daughter, and parent ought to read. 


The issue of the first quarterly section in the new size, containing thirteen numbers, affords a 
favourable opportunity to commence subscriptions. 
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THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Tuere are events which strike and surprise us by their 
very unexpectedness, and make desolate the hearts and 
the hopes of a whole nation. By sugh a sudden visita- 
tion our country has just been bereft of one of its 
a brightest and most illustrious ornaments; and were it 
permitted to us, we might expatiate at length on therare 
endowments of the Prince Consort, who by the nobility 
of his character, and by his gencrous devotion to the in- 
terests of his adopted nation, had won for himself the 
confidence and the affection of all classes. But since 
Death has chosen his time and his victim for demonstrat- 
ing the ascendancy of his power over all human distinc- 
tions and over all earthly greatness, our duty is rather to 
give expression to those reflections which seem naturally 
to arise out of such an event, and which are most in 
harmony with Christian feeling and sentiment. 

In connection with the national bereavement—for a 
f national bereavement it is—which has befallen us, shall 
we dwell on the vanity of man as mortal; or shall we 
describe the impressive mockery which death has stamped 
upon all the digniiies and all the glories which belong 
merely to earth; or shall we define the narrow dimen- 
sions to which all political questions and differences are 
reduced amid the solemnities of this sad hour; or shall 
we speak of the gloom which has been sent over the 
whole land, has entered every dwelling, and forced from 
every eye the tear of an afflicted patriotism; or shall 
we tell how the world of science and art has lost one ot 
its most devoted lovers and patrons; or shall we touch 
the more delicate subject involved in the fact, that ‘ the 
inseparable friend and adviser, and, in the course of 
nature, the mainstay and staff of the Crown, has been 
suddenly snatched away;” or shall we give way to the 
depressing thought, that in the midst of political diffi- 
culties and incalculable dangers, the Sovereign of these 
nations has been bereaved of the only one to whom she 
could trustingly look up for sympathy, counsel, and 
encouragement? Enough will be said and written on 
these points; and, therefore, we shall take other ground, 
and seek for lessons of profounder instruction and richer 
consolation. 

Tn what intense light does this sudden visitation reveal 
the sovereignty of God! His kingdom ruleth over all. 
As there is nothing above his superintendence and con- 
trol, so there is nothing beneath his notice or his care. 
His government embraces alike the mighty and the 
minute, the general and the particular, the national and 
the individual. The same power which is guiding the 
stars in their course, and upholding the sublime me- 
chanism of the universe, is directing the fall of the 
sparrow, and numbering the hairs of our head. Nothing 
happens by chance. Chance and Fate have no existence 
in the administration of the Infinitely Wise. If a light 
has been extinguished in our midst, it has gone out accord- 
ing to his will; and in the loss that we have sustained we 
are challenged to recognise his sovereign determination, 
Nothing can take place independently of him; nor does 
he ever act without a reason, which he may conceal from 
us, but on which his own mind can repose with ue 





changeable complacency. As it is his exclusive preroga- 
tive to give life, so it is his to take life away. And in 
the recalling of any gift or blessing, he is as supremely 
wise and gracious as in the bestowment.of it. He has 
an absolute property in all that is; and he is not more 
blessed when he gives than when he takes away. Im- 
pressed with these truths, it becomes us, at such a crisis 
as the present, not only to humble ourselves under the 
mighty hand of God, but to acquiesce in the arrange- 
ments of his providence, and, amid the mysteries of 
his procedure, to adore his perfection and to confide in 
his character. 

Then how richly is the mercy of God blended with 
his majesty! Clouds and darkness may be round about 
him, but justice and judgment are still the habitation 
of his throne. Let his procedure be what it may, the 
rainbow is ever round about the seat of ineffable majesty, 
revealing light in the midst of surrounding dark- 
ness, mercy in the midst of deserved wrath. Great 
as is the loss which the nation has now sustained, the 
calamity might yet have been more serious and more 
aggravated. It is cause for hearty and loyal thanks- 
giving to G6d that the throne has not been rendered 
vacant, and that death has not wrenched the scepire 
from the hand of the Sovereign herself. We mingle our 
tears—the tears of a united and devoted people—with 
those of our revered monarch, in this the hour of her 
overwhelming grief, yet we can find no words in which 
to express our gratitude that she herself is still spared to 
the nation—that the heir to the throne is on the eve of 
his manhood, and can even now divide with his royal 
mother the duties and responsibilities of her high office— 
that her Majesty is surrounded by the wisest and most 
patriotic counsellors which the land can supply, and 
that in her past reign we have the pledge of a still 
more glorious future. Let us, then, see the rainbow 
through our tears, and in the depth of our national 
sorrow give thanks to Him with whom are the issues 
of life and death for his sparing mercy, and pray that 
her Majesty may not only be supported and comforted 
by supernatural grace and consolation, but that in peace 
and prosperity she may, to a far distant day, sway the 
sceptre of these lands over a free, loyal, and devoted 
people. 

It is true that, in carrying into effect his plans and 
purposes, God is pleased to benefit mankind by human 
instruments, but these agencies are not essential to 
his ultimate design. Saul is suddenly removed from 
the throne of Israel, but there is a David to anoint 
inhisroom. Elijah steps into the chariot whose steeds 
are turned towards heaven, but there is an Elisha ready 
to receive his falling mantle. Paul is called to part 
with life in the very midst of his noblest efforts, but 
there are ten thousand hearts throbbing with the same 
divine love, and ten thousand lips anointed to utter the 
same truth for which he was called on to suffer. Men 
die, but God lives. Amid all the incidents, uncertain- 


ties, and changes of earth, He is the same, and the loss 


which we most deeply deplore may have been demanded 
the perfecting of God’s great plans. It is enough 
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that all things are in his hand. We have but to rise 
into the Infinite will to be conscious of the most pro- 
found repose amid all the events of time. 

If we look at man as he lives and moves here below, 
what a show or semblance of being is his! It eannot be 
that the few years which we spend on earth can be the 
termination of existence. The powers with which our 
Creator has endowed us clearly indicate that we have a 
capacity for immortality. And it is in casting our eye 
beyond the narrow limits of earth and time into the 
future and eternal state, that the great enigma of man’s 
being is explained. In the perpetuity of his being, in 
the perfection of his powers, in the sublime and everlast- 
ing activities to which he is there introduced as a re- 
deemed spirit, we perceive the end for which he was 
created, and for which he has been ransomed by the blood 
of atonement. The law of immortality has been in- 
scribed on every power and attribute of his nature, and 
it is during that immortality that the law of human de- 
velopment will find its full and perfect play. We die to 
live, and if in union with a risen Saviour, we shall live 
to die no more. 








NEW YEAR'S DAY AND ITS CUSTOMS. 
Tur first day of a new year has been honoured in all 
ages and countries with special solemnities and customs. 
The Hebrews had two new year's days annually; the 
one civil, and the other sacred. The civil year began 
with the first new moon in October, or Tishri; and the 
sacred year with the month Nisan, or April. The com- 
mencement of the civil year was a festival, and was an- 
nounced by the blowing of trumpets, &e. With the 
commencement of the sacred year the Passover was 
associated. About the first of January, the Atheniang 
had a festival in honour of Juno, the patron of marriage, 
because it was a great month for marrying. Itis worthy 
of notice, that the Flemish gave this month a name 
(Huwelykmaeud) which signifies the month of mar- 
riage. The Ionians celebrated festivals in honor of 
Bacchus. The Egyptians had a festival in dishonour of 
Typhon, because he slew Osiris; and on that occasion 
they abstained from the blowing of trumpets. The 
Romans had a festival of very early date in honour of 
some of their gods, as Janus and Jupiter. This festival 
was very generally observed, and in some of its features 
strongly resembled customs which have come down to 
our own times. They wished each other a happy new 
year; they made presents to each other: they disguised 
themselves by strange attire; and indulged in various 
excesses, The carly Christians celebrated the day asa 
fast; but, in course of time, they also kept it as a 
festival; and at length, about 800 years since, the 
Church of Rome set it apart in honour of the circum- 
cision of Christ. 

Among ourselves, and almost everywhere in Europe, 
it is customary on this day to wish one's friends a happy 
pew year, or the compliments of the season. ew 
year’s gifts are also very general, though, perhaps, less so 
than formerly. These gifts were called strene by the 
Romans; and the French still eall them etrennes, which 
is a corruption of the same word. It is recorded that 
new year’s gifts originated at the very commencement of 


forefathers, gloves, pins, and other articles were com- 
monly given on this da 

January derives its name from the Pagan deity Janus ; 
but the Anglo-Saxons called it Wolf-momth, or After- 
Yule. Among the Belgians it was called Hard-month, 
or Ice-month, and by other names; but in the time of 
Charlemagne it began to be called Winter-month, a 
name it still bears in Germany. In Belgitim, the prac- 
tice of wishing a happy new year is almost universal, 
and. hospitable entertainment. is provided for friends. 
At Brussels, it was customary to spread a table well fur- 
nished in front of the house, with, lighted candles, and 
all passers-by were welcome to the good cheer. At 
Antwerp, those who wished a happy new year were wont 
toembrace each other. At Courtrai, to the customary 
wish, the answer was, ‘‘The same to you, and many of. 
them, good and happy!” At Dinant, it was the prac- 
tice to make cakes, which were presented to those who 
came with their greetings. In some parts of the same 
country it is the endeavour of every one to be the first 
to wish a happy new year; and he that is first receives 
a gift, except it be leap year, and then he gives one. 
All kinds of harmless devices are resorted to, in order to 
be the first. with these good wishes. At Bruges, the 

eat point is to be the first to give the mistress of the 
Hs something to drink, and to secure this object even 
the bed-room is invaded! In return, the lady makes 
some present. At midnight it was the custom for 
serenaders to go and announce the new year at thie 
houses of the principal inhabitants; but the practice is 
dying out, Another custom was the ringing of bells, as 
in our own country, and the firing of guns. Perha 
new year’s gifts are now here more general than in 
Belgium, although they are very customary in France. 
Servants and officials, some of whom have horns to blow, 
go about asking for drink, or money to buy it. Almost 
every class has its particular mode of doing this; and 
not the least common is that of giving small presents in 
expectation of larger. Drink and cakes are extensively 
given, the latter being sometimes in the form of hearts, 
stars, &c.,and sometimes currant cakes. Superstition 
appears in some of the customs; as at Liége, where 
children go from house to house with consecrated wafers, 
which they give in hope of a mt. The first wafer 
received is fastened up over the kitchen door; and the 
young women ask the nameof the first boy who comes 
to the house, because, they say, that will be the name of 
their future husband. In the centre of France, the new 
year’s gifts are called by a name which is derived from 
those times when the Druids made presents, among the 

ple, of the sacred mistletoe. This reminds us of the 
hte origin of the use of mistletoe among ourselves. 
At one time, cakes for presents were gilded ; and this 
was a heathen one. Another Pagan practice, which 
still continues upon the Continent, is that of wearing 
masks like the heads of stags and wild beasts, and sing- 
ing and dancing in the streets at midnight. This custom 
is said to have been rebuked by a council of the Church 
as far back as the year 566. The songs which are sung 
resemble our Christmas carols to some extent, but are 
often ludicrous. From the state of the weather when 
the new year begins, they pretend to foretell the 
character of the ensuing season. 

Many of these practices prevail in Boliemia, includ- 
ing, of course, the custom of wishing a happy new year, 
which every one seeks to be the first to do; the 
form of the wish varies with the character of the person 
addressed. New year’s gifts are increasingly prevalent, 
In some places, the authorities send complimentary mes- 
sages to each other. Wandering minstrels go about the 





Roman history, or about 2,600 years ago, . Among our- 
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Watchmen,’ policerten, porters, and chimney-sweepers, 
make their appeals for presents. Festivities are general, 
and sometimes continued for days; but along with them 
we find sundry. abuses and superstitions, Of the super- 
stitions we mention a few. If new year’s day falls on 
Sunday, it will be a mild winter, a growing spring, and 
a windy summer. If it falls on Monday, there will be a 
severe. winter, a wet springt, floods, sore sickness, and 
other bad things. If it falls on Tuesday, winter will be 
yet. more severe, but the year will be very fruitful. If 
it, falls on Wednesday, a favourable year is expected; 
abundance of wive, but not anuch honey.. If new year’s 
day is Thursday, there will be a mild winter, a windy 
spring, a hot summer, and a fine harvest, fruit in plenty, 
and abundance of grain. If it is Friday, there is muc 
reason to fear diseases of the eyes, mortality among 
children, and war. If it is Saturday, there will be 
scanty crops, and little wind, abundant fruit, and pre- 
vailing fever. A red sky on new year’s morn betokens 
war; but suvshire, a fair August, abundance of fish, 
and a produetive harvest. It is good luck for a child, a 
oung woman, or a young man, to be the first to come 
into the house on mew year's day; but an old woman 
brings ill luck. The experience of new year’s day will be 
the rule all the year; if one weeps then, he will often weep. 
We have alluded to the custom of wearing disguises. 
A German writer, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
speaks of the practice as very prevalent in his country, 
and very dishonourable and shameful in its tendencies, 
He properly condemus it, as a relic of Paganism, and 
says, ‘* England alone has not yet witnessed these masked 
wild beasts, nor wishes to see them, in which respect the 
English are wiser than others, for they make it a eapital 
offence.” We may be thankful that this ** mummery,” 
as the Germans called it, did not prevail among us; and 
we may also be thankful that the severity of our laws is 
mitigated. Meantime, there is very much room still for 
amendment in regard to the observance of the new year. 
We express our good wishes; but we ought to wish for 
spiritual as well as for tenxporal prosperity. We give 
our new year’s gifts; cannot we make them subservient 
to other and nobler purposes than. eating, drinking, and 
adorning? Before uslies a new year’s gift of 1719, and 
it is a volume wholly composed of meditations, prayers, 
confessions, and thanksgivings. Let us make the day 
one for special meditation and prayer, Let us confess 
to God our past sins and follies. Let us praise him for 
his long-suffering and goodness. Let us examine our- 
selves, and see whether we bein the faith. Let us, 
above all, ask the Lord so to.teach us to number our 
days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom, Let 
us consecrate ourselves anew to Christ, and commit all 
our ways to him; so that, as he bas mercifully cared for 
us in the past, we may be his, and in his ae ity Taig the 
future, to be guided by his word, preserved by his pro- 
vidence, pardoned through his precious blood, and sanc- 
tified by his Spirit. 








Scripture Jllustrations, 
+ 
JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 
(Gen. xxxvil. 17—36.) 


Tu truth of some portions of the history of Joseph has 
been called in question by certain sceptical writers. It 
has even been said that the history was not written by 
Moses at all, nor by any one acquainted with Egypt. 
With a view to vindicate the Biblical narrative, br. 
Hengstenberg, a learned German writer, collected into a 
volume, entitled “ Egypt and the Books of Moses,” such 





facts as throw light upon. the allusions made by Moses to 
the land of Egypt. We propose to exhibit, in the 
briefest form, some of the coincidences which this author 
and others. have pointed out, and we shall commence 
with the narrative of Joseph sold into Egypt (Gen. 
xxxvii. 17—36). 

In Genesis xxxvii. we read that the brothers of Joseph 
sold him to a caravan of Ishmaclites, or Arabians, who 
were going to Egypt with their merchandise, and who 
sold him to Potiphar, In this chapter, mention is made 
of various matters which it is important to connect with 
the history, Dothan (verse 17) has been recently dis- 
covered. It is a mound with a fountain at the foot, and 
surrounded by a plain well adapted for pasturage. Here 
it was that Jacob's sons fed their flocks above 2,500 years 
ago. By tltis also passed the high road from Gilead into 
Egypt, and the same route is followed to the present 
day, Joseph’s brothers cast him into a pit, and although 
no such pit is known in that locality, similar ones are 
said to exist by thousands in upper Galilee; they are 
narrow at the top and wide at the bottom. Joseph was 
sold to Ishmaelites or Arabians, also called Midianites, 
and said to have been coming from Gilead, . As we have 
seen, Dothan is on the high road from Gilead to Egypt, 
and it is well known that various tribes of Avaboe 
acted as the carriers and merchants of ancient times. 
‘These Midianites are said to have been bringing spigery, 
balm, and myrrh. The spicery is understood to be the 
prondarl gum of the tragacanth, which ig still found in 

banon ; the balm is the famous balm of Gilead, men; 
tioned both in sacred and profane authors of antiquity ; 
the myrrh was a gum found in Arabia, Syria, and 
Palestine, and was used in Egypt in the embalming of 
mummies, All the articles enumerated found a ready 
sale among the Egyptians, who were famous for their 
drugs and preparations even in the time of Homer. As 
to the purchase and sale of Joseph, no fact is. better 
established than that the slave trailic existed in Egypt. 
This is proved by the monuments; and Herodotus in- 
forms us that slaves were obtained both by purchase and 
in war. Dr, Hengstenberg remarks that au early proof 
of the trade by caravans with Egypt is furnished by the 
fact that Amun-m-Gori II,, almost as far back as the 
time of Joseph’s sale, erected a station or garrison. to 
command the wells in Wady Jasoos, from which those 
who passed through the desert were furnished with 
water. 

Joseph was sold to Potiphar, a name thoroughly 
Egyptian, often found on the monuments, and signifying 
one devoted to the sun, the worship of which was very 
prevalent. Potiphar is called an ‘ officer,” in Hebrew, 
saris, a word often found on the tombs of great men 
in Eoypt. By some this word is understood to mean a 
eunuc. originally, but not exclusively ; others, however, 
say it meant a chamberlain, or state attendant, What- 
ever be the true sense of the word, its occurrence on the 
monuments appears to be undoubted, and is an in- 
teresting fact, Not only is Potiphar a saris, like the 
chief butler and the chief baker in Gen, xl. 2, but he 
is captain of the guard. The Feyptian kings had a body 
guard, who had a special pay, and wore a peculiar dress 
and weapons, These are mentioned by Herodotus, and 
are described upon the monuments. The captain of this 
body guard was a person of considerable importance, 
possessed the confidence of the king, and was often em- 
ployed in most important business transactions, It also 
appears that the guards aeted as executioners, and this 
fact is intimated by the expression used in the Hebrew 
text. . ‘The Egyptian king is called Pharaoh, and is sup- 
posed to have been Osirtasen I., a monarch of what 
18 called the 16th dynasty, Although this word Pharaoh 
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is known to have been applied to the kings of Egypt, the 
gaine as Cesar was to the emperors of Rome, there 
is some difficulty as to its meaning. Egyptian scholars 
of great eminence say that it signifies ‘the sun,” but 
others that it means “the king.” It is a well-ascertained 
fact that the sovereigns of Egypt were each called ‘* Son 
of the sun,” much as the Chinese emperor is termed * his 
celestial majesty.” The use of the word, as applied to the 
Egyptian rulers, is beyond dispute, and its occurrence in 
Gen. xxxvii. 36 is therefore natural and proper. 

There are not many other points to be noticed in this 
narrative, which, from first to last, bears the impress of 
authenticity. Moral considerations alone would satisfy 
most persons of its truthfulness, but those who are not 
moved by the natural and touching manner of the 
writer must be met on other grounds. Therefore, we 
remark, that every incident which is capable of being 
tested by what we otherwise know, is found to accord 
with ascertained facts. The precious t fiarea~ of other 
lands are represented as being carried into Egypt by 
foreigners, because the Egyptians were not habituated to 
merchandise, and to travel. These things they left 
to others, and it was their pride to make their own 
country the mart and market of the world. The very 

rice paid for Joseph is the sum set down as an equiva- 
ent for a person of his age in Lev. xxvii. 5. The de- 
scription of what is called ‘“spicery” implies, in the 
Hebrew text, that it was pulverised; and Mr. Osburn 
names a fact which shows that the ingredients used for 
embalming were reduced to powder: it is to such in- 
gredients that the word refers. The allusion to wild 
beasts in ver. 83 is in harmony with truth, for lions, 
leopards, bears, wolves, and other rapacious animals 
formerly abounded in those parts, and someof them exist 
even now, especially in the wild mountain districts. 
Jacob mourned for his son many days, and we know from 
other sources that such was the almost universal custom 
in those times. 

We cannot but be grateful that Divine Providence has 
not only preserved this venerable record, but con- 
descended to place within our reach so many con- 
firmatory evidences. Hereafter we intend to show that 
other portions of the Mosaic narrative are similarly 
attested. 








Eminent Christians. 


—o 
PHILIP JACOB SPENER. 

A.tnouGy the name of Spener will probably be new 
to many, it will not be readily forgotten in his own 
country, where, in the words of one of his biographers, 
“‘he left a numberless spiritual offspring behind him, 
amongst whom his name is as fragrant ointment.” He 
was raised up at a time when the German Churches 
seemed well-nigh deprived of their spirituality by doc- 
trinal and other controversies ; hence Dr. Tholuck speaks 
of him asthe most blameless and pure among the leaders 
of his time, and the most blessed instrument of God 
in the seventeenth century. 

Spener was born at Rappoltsweiler, in Alsace, in 1635, 
of religious parents, from whom he received a truly pious 
education, so that by the time he was thirteen years of 
age, he exhibited the most decided proofs of consecration 
to God. Hence he was much occupied in reading Arndt’s 
“True Christianity” and ether works of a practical 
‘tendency. He was especially fond of some English 
authors, as Bayly’s “ Practice of Piety,” Sutton’s “Golden 
Treasury,” Dyke's “Mystery of Self-deceiving,” and 
the writings of Baxter, which were then very popular 
along the Rhine. To such teachers he was, under God, 
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greatly indebted. Much also did he profit by Joachim 
Stall, pastor at Rappolstein, who may be fairly regarded 
as one of his precursors in the work of revival. ‘To him 
Spener attributes the right direction of his studies, 
and the instrumentality by which he was spiritually 
awakened. 

In 1651 Spener went to study at Strasburg, where he 
made good progress; after which, in accordance with 
the custom of the time, he went to complete his studies, 
first into France, then to Basel, then to Geneva, where he 
remained for some time and learned much. On his re- 
turn to his own country, he went as travelling companion 
with a young nobleman to Wiirtemberg, and afterwards 
to Stuttgart and Tiibingen. At Tiibingen he met with 
the theologian Raith, with whom he freely conversed on 
the spiritual necessities of the Protestant Church. In 1663 
he received a pastoral appointment at Wiirtemberg. In 
1666 he accepted a call to Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was 
already known for his modest and zealous piety ; and he 
felt that it was a crying evil for men to be admitted to 
communion who were unknown to their own ministers. 
Therefore he laboured hard to restore the discipline and 
purity of the Church, and to promote a living personal 
taith in the fim of cold formality and dead profession. 
His first endeavour was to make the custom of catechis- 
ing something more than an unmeaning mechanical cere- 
mony. The official position he held in Frankfort gave 
him authority, and he used his influence with the 
deacons, schoolmasters, and others, to prevent catechising 
from continuing a mere recitation of words, to which 
no meaning was attached, and which were not felt. In 
1677 he issued a simple explanation of Christian doctrine, 
and in 1683 another elementary work. His principle 
both in preaching and teaching was, to give the right ex- 
planation of pure doctrine. Hfforts were made tor the 
better preparation of candidates for confirmation and 
Church communion. He regarded discipline as essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Church. In his preaching he 
was eminently practical, and while he set forth the | 
precious truths and privileges“ of the Gospel of the | 





grace of God, he enforced iis duties. 
“T did this for thee: 

What hast thou done for me?” 
was the spirit in which he preached Christ crucified, an 
what he urged upon others he practised himself. His in- 
fluence extended beyond his pastoral charge, and if he 
encountered opposition he found followers and imitators. 
Some of these gathered around him and held private 
meetings for reading edifying religious books, among | 
which Bayly's “Practice of Piety” is mentioned. ‘The 
little band increased till more than a hundred were wont 
to assemble. Other similar meetings were formed, and if 
the proceedings were sometimes eccentric, they were 
characterised by profound earnestness and piety. In 1682 
Spener suceeeded in transferring these meetings to the 
church, where they were conducted with more order, and 
free conversation gave place to an exposition of Scripture. 
Out of his meetings originally came the custom, still 
prevalent in some parts of Germany, of assembling for 
religious mutual edification. Those who frequent these 
meetings are called ‘ pietists,” and they are under the 
direction of leaders, called in German stundenhiilter, who 
give out a hymn, offer prayer, and read the Scriptures, 
after which they and others make remarks according to 
their experience. These meetings pci last an hour, 
and close with singing and prayer. Ifthe pastor is present, 
he may or may not take part; and the meetings are 
protected by law, but are not held during public divine 
service. Six or eight times a year the leaders mect for 
conference, and once egg a general conference of the 
leaders and pastors is held. 
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The religious meetings of Spener were rapidly 
multiplied, and to them may be traced similar meetings 
among the Moravians of Germany, and the Wesleyans of 
England. Spener did more than this: he advocated a 
revival of religion both in his preaching and by his 
writings. He especially called for six things as means 
to bring about this revival :—1. The wider dissemination 
of the word of God. 2. The more careful training of 
the ministry. 38. The conviction that knowledge with- 
out practice was insufficient. 4, A proper treatment of 
unbelievers and the holders of false doctrine. 5. The 
endeavour to combine spiritual edification with reli- 
gious teaching. 6. An entire change in the mode of 
preaching. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles and reproach which his 
endeavours to promote vital godliness encountered, his 
friends increased in number, and he was enabled to 
persevere. Ridiculous accusations were brought both 
against them and him, but the solemn and almost 
unearthly tones in which he called upon the Churches to 
repent and turn to God—in which he warned them of 
impending judgments, and in which he spoke of the great 
themes of religion—made him appear in the eyes of many 
almost as a prophet. Some who adopted his principles 
were dis to separate themselves from the Church ; 
but he wrote and spoke against such a course, as his 
great aim was inward reformation. His remarkablelittle 
volume, ‘* Lamentations over Ruined Christendom,” 
tended powerfully to restrain the tendency to separation. 
If Spener spoke like a Jeremiah or a John the Baptist, he 
was none the less burning with apostolic zeal for the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. After twenty 
years at Frankfort, he removed, in 1686, to Dresden, 
where he continued for a time his devoted and useful 
career in the highest office which the German Church 
could then confer upon him. Here he was destined to 
mect with new opponents, and these harassed and 
perplexed his soul, until his removal was determined. He 
went to Berlin, where again he succeeded in producing a 
powerful sensation, and he began to be regarded as one 
who ‘ turned the world upside down.” Friends and foes 
he had in abundance, but opposition to the truth on the 
one hand, and irregular proceedings on the other, were 
but the human elements of the great spiritual conflict 
which God had led him to originate, a conflict which con- 
tinued and which still continues. Spener died February 5, 
1705, and he is remembered with love and gratitude by 
thousands of his countrymen as one of the most apostolic 
men of his generation. He has been accused of claiming 
inspiration, of holding false doctrines, and of many 
irregular practices. He believedin personal religion, and 
that by it the Christian was united to Christ, and made 
partaker of the Holy Ghost. He did not think any 
knowledge of doctrine, or profession of orthodoxy, could 
take the place of inward life—of personal experience. He 
did not think too much importance could be assigned to 
the word of God and to prayer. Hedemanded purity of 
communion, strict discipline in the Church, and a holy 
and devout life in the believer. Almost the only point 
wherein he differed in doctrine from the leading orthodox 
of his time was this, that he was a millenarian. The 
prominence he gave to personal holiness, to all forms of 
Christian obligation, and even to lay participation in 
religious meetings, offended many. But this is not to be 
wondered at, since everything which could be called 
“Puritanism,” “ pietism,” or “Methodism,” has always 
provoked opposition. The attempts he made to reform 
and to revive the Church were his reproach among 
many, but to us they are his glory. His labours were 
enormous ; his prayers were without ceasing ; his purity, 
simplicity, and holiness, beyond the breatn of calumny, 





But we must close, rejoicing that in this man we sce 
one of the first of a long succession whom God has 
made the agents for keeping alive in his Church the 
love of evangelical religion. 








Short Arrows. 


A Diticent SunpDay-scHoLar.—In one of our large 
public institutions is an accomplished professor of languages 
who came a poor boy to my school. His parents had no 
means of advancing him. He had displayed no particular 
taste for attainment. His associations had been far down 
below the prospect of any elevation. The Sunday-school 
brought out his hidden fire, and stirred up the gift that was 
in him; excited the desire for an education; led him to give 
himself and his education to God. He struggled through bis 
youth with the noble purpose before him. He found friends 
in his Sunday-school connection to sustain him. He 
graduated with the highest collegiate honours. He was able 
to educate and exalt his whole family. Few who now know 
and admire him have the least idea where was found the 
spark of that brilliant exhibition. Yet it was the Sunday- 
school which took him out of the dust, and inspired him 
with all his early thoughts and plans. And he has been a 
faithful teacher in his work through all his manhood 
since.—Forty Years’ Experience in Sunday-schools. 

THe SappaTH.—A work has recently been published by 
a Fellow of the Geographical Society, called “Seasons with 
the Sea-Horses,” being an account of travel and adventure 
in the Arctic regions, particularly in hunting seals and 
walruses. The writer states that they never hunted on 
the Sabbath, though often having their regard for the fourth 
commandment tried by the tantalising appearance of the 
game. He states that the greater part of the sealing 
vessels make no distinction between the Sabbath and the 
rest of the week; but adds, “Ofone thing I am certain, 
and that is, that they are no gainers by it in the long run; 
for, whether it was attributable to our energies, mental and 
bodily, being recruited by a day of rest, or to the fact of the 
animals having time to settle during twenty-four hours’ 
respite from bullets and barpoons, somehow Menday always 
was with us the most successful day of the week. Verily, 
a day of rest once a week is of essential importance to man 
and beast, even if on no other grounds than those of physi- 
cal requirement.” He also gives his unqualified testimony 
to the value of total abstinence in the Polar regions, and 
the superior virtue of tea and coffee over alcoholic stimu- 
lants in supporting the system. 

RomanisM In Inp14.—The following is an extract from 
a letter received from India, containing a lamentable proof 
of the extent to which the most offensive practices of Roman- 
ism are suffered to pass unchecked by those in authority :-— 
“Secunderabad, April 7, 1861—A most extraordinary 
scene took place here in the Roman Catholic Church on 
Good Friday, which beats anything that I ever saw in France. 
They got from Rome three wooden figures, representing 
our Saviour and the two thieves, and went through the 
whole ef the Crucifixion, with a brass band playing the 
whole time. There were natives dressed up in old uniforms, 
to represent the Roman centurion and his soldiers; and a 
woman dressed like a nun, to represent the Virgin Mary. 
They nailed the three wooden images to three crosses, and 
fixed them-upright, whilst the mock soldiers marched up 
and down like Roman sentries. Then a sponge was placed 
in the mouth of the central figure, and some men, sup 
to be the disciples, came and knelt at the foot of the cross ; 
but the soldiers immediately kicked them away, amidst the 
grins of the native lookers-on, And so it went on just as if 
they were acting a comedy—a sad, sad ‘comedy of errors,’ 
It is singular that the Government allows such a desecration 
ot the Christian faith in a Protestant cantonment. But so 
apathetic is this Indian world, that I do not suppose we shall 


hear anything more about it.” 
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NATIVE TEACHERS. 

One of the periodicals devoted to missionary intelligence 
contains an interesting account of the life of Paul, a 
native evangelist, attached to the Tinnevelly mission. 
It is not possible to peruse this brief memoir without 
being impressed with feelings of admiration at the deep 
piety and the active labours of this holy man, and also 
at his fitness for the missionary work, to which he so 
zealously consecrated his high talent. One who knew 
him well describes this native evangelist as having been 
a profound divine; handling the most difficult questions 
with astonishing facility and clearness ; showing himself 
to be mighty in the Scriptures, quoting from memory 
verse after verse, throughout his sermons, from every 
part of the sacred volume, with perfect ease, and without 
ever referring to his Bible, or requiring any aid to his 
memory ; using no notes while preaching, and yet, 
says his reverend biographer, ‘‘ always rigidly adhering 
to his text.” We may say, Would that this latter virtue 
alike prevailed among the good men who are our native 
teachers! ‘The secret of his pastoral power is ascribed 
to his unceasing study of the Scriptures, and to his 
frequent prayers. 

This energetic labourer, by his success, leads us to the 
conviction that no more effectual mode can be employed 
for the spread of the Gospel among the heathens, than by 
raising up for their instruction native teachers ; and to 
these must be added the establishment of schools, for the 
pious education of the children. ‘“ We shall not,” said 
an intelligent native, ‘* ourselves become Christians, but 
our children will.” Therefore our hope is for these 
children, who are to be the fathers and mothers of the 
next generation, that they may not only “‘ be brought up 
in the way they should go,” but that their religious 
instruction may be so abiding, that when they are old, 
they shall not depart from it; and that they whose 
fathers ‘‘sat in darkness and in the shadow of death,” 
may themselves rise up to newness of life, and serve 
the Lord with gladness, and enter into his courts with 


praise. 








HINTS TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

Pus ic speakers, singers, auctioneers, &c., often bring 
on fatal diseases by the improper exercise of the vocal 
organs, and failing to protect them from cold immediately 
after. Ifaman speaks or sings in the air, or even in 
a house, where there is a current of air passing him, 
there are two causes of danger in operation. It requires 
more effort to speak in the open air, or in a draught, 
as in the hall, or passage, or stairway of a bnilding ; that 
effort debilitates the voice-organs sooner than he is awar 
and with that effort and debility, there is edie 
heat, while the current of air is constantly conveying 
the heat away from the body, depriving it of its natural 
amount, leaving the is or singer in the end 
weakened, exhausted, and, if not really chilled, soon 
becomes so after ceasing the exercise. In all public 
speaking, there is considerable muscular exertion, and 

ways mental and bodily fatigue—sometimes almost 
exhaustion. The body perspires freely; it is not 
unfrequently that the inner garment is ‘wet with 
perspiration. In this condition, the body is chilled by 
very slight exposures; a very little wind, cially if 
the person stands still, or Tides on horseback, or in a 
catriage, where ‘there is no opportunity of muscular 
motion, is sufficient. to bring on disease. To neglect the 
following precautions, after ising the vocal. organs 


in a company, congregation, or other collection of 
persons, either in a parlour, public building, or in the 
open air, is suicidal. 


As soon as the exercises cease, 








put op an additional garment-—~shawl, coat, cloak, or hat 
—and before leaving the building, especially in fire time 
of year, bundle up well, put on gloves, close the mouth, 
pass out and walk on quickly, When the weather is 
decidedly cold, or damp, or windy, it is important to 
remain in, the house five or ten minutes after exercise, 
soas to allow the body to part with some of its heat, 
and the perspiration to subside or evaporate. The object 
of walking is to keep the blood in circulation, and pre- 
vent a feeling of chilliness. The mouth should be Fept 
closed, so that the cold air shall not pass directly to the 
throat and voice-organs, but shall be sent through the 
nose and head, around to the throat and lungs, thus 
allowing it to get a little warmed in its circuitous route, 
before it reaches the delicate organs of voice. Valuable 
lives and good men would be saved every year by 
attention to these things. Ifa person feels the necessity 
of talking as he passes homeward, or if he finds he 
cannot walk fast enough to keep himself warm with the 
mouth closed, then hold a handkerchief in one hand, and 
place it over the nose and open mouth, not very closely, 
but so as to leave a little chamber for the mingling of the 
cold air from without with the warm air just passed. 
It may surprise any one to notice how much longer he 
may be kept warm in walking this way, than if he talked 
freely without the above application. We knewa small, 
frail-looking clergyman, one who preached every night 
for wesks, if not months, together, and often in the day, 
in winter, in a densely crowded assembly, and yet, with 
the above precaution, never had even the slightest 
hoarseness. He was careful, however, as to another 
point; he always went to church and returned on foot 
and alone, so that there could be no temptation to 
neglect. 





= 





HEAVEN, 


Tut there is somewhere in the universe a particular 
place called heaven, the following considerations would 
seem conclusively to prove. 

1. Our Saviour’s prayer implies this: ‘ Our Father, 
which art in Heaven.” Though God, by his attributes, 
is everywhere present, there is a distinct locality called 
Heaven, where he is here represented as dwelling on his 
throne, and peculiarly unveiling his glory. 

2. Our Saviour, when taking leave of his disciples said, 
“] go to my Father.” This surely implies that there 
was a place to which he was. going—~a place of glory 
where God peculiarly dwelt. To this region whiere the 
heavenly mansions are reared, Christ went to prepare a 
place for his disciples; he having previously prepared 
their hearts to enter upon this place, 

3. If is recorded that ‘‘ God dwells in light, which 
no man can approach unto.” This effulgent metropolis 
of the Divine empire, whose brilliance is too dazzli 
for any mortal vision, is clearly a realm adapted, in 
its appliances, for the diffusion of happiness. 

4. The resurreetion of Christ's body proves that 
pei must be a = 7 was —— ascend, 

must oceupy space. ‘Lhat is somewhere now. 
And where Samar is, is Heaven. Z This locality called 
Heaven Christ left when he came to earth ; to it he 
returned when his mission was accomplished. 

5. The final resurrection of all the dead proves that 
Heaven isa . All bodies shall rise. ‘The bodies of 
Christians shall be infinitely beautified ‘aiid glorified ; 
and, thus adorned to embellish the courts of Heaven, these 
Christians shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
With angels and archangels they shall sing, and Heaven's 
arches shall resound with the melody. 

6. The scene of judgment proves that Heaven is a 
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place. That fearful drama has its distinct locality. The 
great white throne must occupy space. The Judge 
must oceupy a place. The despairing throng from the 
world of woe stand distinctly on the left; the righteous 
on the right: Both the saved and the lost go from place 
to place—the condemnéd to the world of woe—the 
redeemed to the splendours of the New Jerusalem, to bowers 
and lawns more beautiful than those of Eden. These 
two classes are not blended in their future home—the 
redéemed and the lost mingled promiscuously in one vast 
expanse—the wailings of fiends and the hallelujahs of 
angels jarring in horrid discord: buta great gulf is placed 
between—a gulf so deep and wide that no dungeoned 
fiend can pass it, and no angel even can explore its gloom 
on adventurous wing. 

Heaven has unquestionably as distinct a locality as 
has London or Paris. It is the capital of God’s empire, 
rs ose with Divine brilliance, gorgeous with celestial 
architecture, embellished with cities, palaces, gardens, 
bowers, fruits, and enlivened with music and loved com- 
panionship. From ‘this metropolis the winged mes- 
senyers of God communicate to the remotest provinces 
his will. 

We know not where, within the bounds of limitless 
space, God has reared that central court which infinitely 
outvies all his other works. But most, who have pon- 
dered this glorious theme, have loved to locate Heaven 


in the centre of all created universes. From this me- 


tropolitan throne the vision of Deity may swecp, 
through circling abysses of space which no human arith- 
metic can compute, and which no mortal imagination 
can scan. 

Plancts, sutis, systems, cofets, universes, in profusion, 
which the Almighty mind alone can comprehend, are 
swept, by the flood of God’s will, in circling homage 
around his throne—he the sun, the life, the joy of all. 
How magnificent this conception—that all created worlds, 


’ ten thousand times ten thousand more than even the 


most powerful telescope reveals to mortal eye, are but the 
frontier embellishments of the city of our God! that 
there he has reared those palaces which archangels 
throng ; that there he has assembled the thrones, domi- 
nions, principalities, and powers of his high court ; that 
there the chorus of cherubim and seraphim sing such 
songs as angels alotie are worthy to hear ! 

From this central court the whole whiverse of created 
worlds may be explored. They are as isléts floating in 
the ocean of God’s glory. The spaces intervening, al- 
most incomprchensible to finite minds, do but give scope 
to angelic activity, and even kle with the brilliance 
of celestial plumage, as the winged messengers of God 
soar, in their flight, from sphere to sphere, with yelocity 
which the lightning cannot equal. 

The view which revelation gives us of this blissful 
world is by no means an indistinct one. We are led into 
the celestial re Its — are of the — ao 

ems; its gates of p ; its streets paved wi ‘old. 
God himedlt is Sho sthitect, and he builder of the 


mansions which line those streets. His presente consti- }P 


tutes the ¢ffulgerice with which they are ever illumined. 
There is ho night there, nosickness, no pain. Angels 
and’ angels, cherubim and seraphim, come and $s 
and mingle in the féstivities of its hospitable inhabi- 
tants. 

From this celestial city we are led to the rural districts 
of that blest realm. There spreads out the wide expanse 
of green pastures’ and ‘still watets; meadows blooming 

ith flowers, and fringed with the towering mountains 
of God. The redee there, mounting as on eagles’ 


wings, soar away, in exultant flight, from world to 
world, 
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The robes, the harps, the city, the gountry, the plum: 
of angelie pinions, the songs, the homes Ps mw 
the crowns of glory, the celestial companionship, the 
affection, the purity, the bodily perfection, and the 
grandeur of soul—the energies which never can be 
weary, the infinity, crowded to profusion with God’s 
marvels, and the eternity which is allotted to these 
happy bands to explore this infinity—all these are united 
to present an image of bliss which the unaided imagina- 
on mone never he conceived. 
_ Whatever may be said of the figurativencss or th 
literalness of these descriptions, this fact remains ands. 
niable, that these images are the best which even the 
Holy Ghost could select to convey to the human mind 
the most correct idea of the future home of the blest, 
. Reader! stich will be your eternal abode, if you will 
accept the pardon offered you in the Gospel. 








THE PILGRIM’S HOME. 


Tere is a land immortal, 
The beautiful of lands; 
Beside its anciént portal 
A sentry grimly stands, 
Te only can undo it, 
And open wide the door ; 
And mortals who pass through it 
Are mortal nevermore. 


That glorious land is Heaven, 
And Death the sontry grim; 

The Lord thereof has given 
The opening keys to him. 

And ransomed spirits, sighing 
And sorrowing for ‘sin, 

Do pass the gate in dying, 
And freely enter in. 


Though dark and drear the pas 
That leadeth to the gate, ae 
Yet Grace comes with the message, 
To souls that watch and wait ; 
And at the time appointed 
A messenger comes down, 
And leads the Lord’s anointed 
From cross to glory’s crown, 








THE ONLY WAY. 


Wirserrorce Ricimonp, the son of the Rev. Legh 
Richmond, conversing with his sister as to his hope of 
heaven, said, “I will tell-you just what I did. After a 
season of much doubt and terror, during which I felt as if 
all was delusion, and I should be cast into hell, I deter- 
mined to-go at once boldly to God, in the name of Christ, 
and plead the promises which were then before me in the 
Bible. I fell down upon my knees; I wept; I prayed 


‘most fervently. I said, ‘Here I am, Lord, a poor perish- 


ing sinner. “My sins are heavy and alarming; I eannot 


‘bear them myself. I feel my body decaying. I must 


soon tie, and I dare not appear before thee, the pure and 
holy God, as T now am. 1 read of a Saviour thou hast 
rovided for sinners, and I come to him to be saved from 
eternal death. I come to the cross of Christ. Icling to 
it as my only hope. If thou, O Christ, wilt not save me, 
no otie else can, and I must perish. Lord, save me! 
Jésus, have mercy upon mie!’ I persevered thus again 
and ‘again. I kept on praying m this way. I took 
nothing with me but a broken heart and a contrite spirit, 
and I said, ‘ Lord, I will not go except thou bless me.’ ‘I 
trust I prayed sincerely, and | was heard and answered. 
I found that promise true, ‘ Whosoever cometh unto me, 
I will in no wise cast out.’ God was good to me. My 
soul required severe discipline, but he comforted me im 
his oWn good time. I found Christ able and willing to 
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do all that I required. 1 was enabled to receive him as 
my complete salvation; and I sometimes had such peace 
in believing on him, such hours of unspeakable happi- 
ness, that the remembrance of it makes up for all this 
suffering.” 








PRACTICAL INFIDELITY. 
THEORETICALLY, we all believe that God is faithful. 
Beyond this our infidelity steps in, and we don’t believe 
anything of the sort. Of all those who profess to be 
Christians there is not one who, if asked, “ Do you believe 
that God governs the world? Do you believe that he 
will work out his own good pleasure? Do you believe 
he will protect those who put their trust in him? Do 
you believe he will bring good out of evil? Do you 
believe he will make the wrath of man to praise him, and 
restrain the remainder? "—who would not answer, “ Yes.” 
But I should not like to be called upon to name the 
number of those who, when the time of trial comes, fail 
to act upon their belief. So far as the theory goes, they 
are orthodox. When it comes to practice, they are 
heterodox. “Casting all your care upon him, for he 
careth for you,” we read devoutly at morning prayers, 
and then look gloomy all day over the disastrous 
movements chronicled in the morning papers. ‘“ Fret not 
thyself because of evil-doers,” says the Psalinist, to whom 
we give credence as one divinely inspired, and close the 
book and proceed straightway to fret about the stupidity, 
or timidity, or treachery of those to whom affairs are 
entrusted. 

Who, then, are the infidels?—the people who declare in 
the first place that they do not believe the Bible to have 
any more or any other inspiration than “ Paradise Lost,” 
or you and I, my Christian brother, who stoutly maintain 
that the Bible is the direct message from God to man, 
but who yet are just as anxious, and alarmed, and 
unhappy in time of trouble, as if the prophet did not say, 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee?” ‘*I do not believe in this house,” 
saysoneman. “The timbers are rotten, the bricks are 
loose, the under-pinning is crumbling away; the crazy 
old thing will topple over at the first whiff of the gale,” 
and he walks away. ‘I believe in it,” says another. 
“ It is a building of God—a house not made with hands. 
It shall stand so long as the moon endureth ;” but when 
the clouds begin to gather, and the winds begin to blow, 
he too shoulders his umbrella and marches off. Does 
he really believe in the house any more than the first 
man ? 

Belief which cannot stand a practical test is no belief 
at all. Trust in God which trusts only while the creps 
are fair, and business brisk, commerce flourishing, health 
firm, friends kind, and credit good, is no trust to speak 
of. It is vastly easy to be brave when there is no danger. 
It is vastly easy to be amiable when we are having our 
own way. It is vastly easy to be patient when we are in 
the midst of happiness. It is vastly easy to be sweet- 
tempered when nobody exasperates us. But if this is all, 


what reward have we? Do not even the publicans so? | 


It is when we are crossed, annoyed, menaced—in danger, 
in temptation, in uncertainty, beset behind and before— 
that we ought to bring cur religion to bear. When the 
sun shines out clear and full, our little rushlight is not 
needed, and can. scarcely be seen; but when darkness 
covers the earth, and gross darkness the heavens, then is 
the time to set our candle in the candlestick, and hold it 
up, bright and high, that saint and sinner may walk in 
the light of it, If we place it under a bushel, and grope 
in darkness with the multitude, the probability is that 
the candle is not good for service. The tallow is poor, 
the wick smoky, and “ from its flames no light, but rather 





darkness visible, seems only to discover sights of woe.” 
And if the light within us be darkness, how great is that 
darkness ! 

Satan made a mistake in supposing that Job’s piety 
was owing to the fact that God had made a hedge about 
him, and about his house, and about all that he had on 
every side, blessing the work of his hands, and increasing 
his substance. Jobstood the test. When all his wealth, 
and health, and family were gone, Job only said, “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” But it was because he stood the 
test that his name is handed down to us—not because he 
was righteous in prosperity. 

Another thing which should be impressed on our 
minds is, that other people’s misfortunes are not the trial 
of our fortitude pa faith. We bear our neighbour's 
troubles with a very great degree of Christian resignation, 
but we must not rank ourselves with the saints for that. 
Our patience under his affliction is edifying to behold, 
but it is not the trial of our faith that wrought it out. 
We can see the good hand of the Lord in the discase 
which prostrates him; in the blight that destroys his 
fruit ; in the disaster which ruins his business; but he 
alone has the full assurance of faith who can say, “ Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 








HJouths’ Department. 


ETERNITY, 
THe rector of the parish, hearing from the ladies of the 
arrival of Mr. Benson and his son Arthur at the Manor 
House, took an early opportunity to pay his respects, and 
on leaving, invited Arthur and the two brothers to spend 
the evening at the rectory. A ready concurrence being 
granted by the seniors of the household, the invitation was 
accepted, and the young gentlemen the next morning were 
recounting their adventures to their sisters when the father 
and uncle joined the circle. 

“Well, my friends,” said the uncle, “how did matters 
fare with you yesterday evening? I expect you found at 
the rectory plenty to interest you ?” 

“ We, sir,” said Arthur, “did what people often fail doin 
when they anticipate great pleasure—we realised it, an 
passed the time most agreeably. I could almost say, 
with the gratified Irishman, ‘The time, sir, seemed to 
gone before it had begun, there were so many rare and 
ous things to inspect, and so many pleasant things to 

ear.” \ 

“Yes,” said Walter, “and some of them were more than 
pleasant; there was an Eastern tale told that I hope never 
to forget.” 

“Oh, Walter dear,” cried Minnie, “do repeat it to us, 
like a good creature, for you know poor Maude and I were 
not included in the invitation, and therefore we saw none of 
your rare things, and heard none of your pleasant ones !” 

“Tt may so linppen, Miss Fairface, that the story may not 
afford you the dcaght it afforded me; but you shall judge; 
and I am glad to please you, young lady, upon such agree- 
| able terms.” 

A prince travelling with his retinue, according to the custom 
| of the East, halted at the side of a stream, and, while tarrying 
| there for refreshment, a dervise arrived, who, addressing - 
| self to the chief personage in the procession, cried out, * Who- 
| ever will confer upon me a hundred pieces of gold, I will confer 
| upon him a piece of advice more precious than gold.” The 
' prince, struck by the bold statement of the dervise, ordered the 
| money to be presented, and then demanded the promised words 
| of wisdom, The dervise, saluting the prince, stood forth in 
| the presence of the attendant nobles, and. said, “‘O prince, 
_ these are the words of the wise: ‘ Begin nothing of which thou 
hast not well considered the end.’” ‘The nobles received the 
counsel with a smile, and told the dervise that he had obtained 
a bountiful reward for a very homely maxim. The prince, 
however, highly esteomed the advice, and commanded that it 
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should be suspended in various parts of the royal: palace, and 
also that it should be engraven, as a motto, on all ule gold and 
silver plate. Not long after the purchase of this ionary 
sentence, the king’s stirgeon was bribed to destroy his master, 
when he desired to be bled, by using a poisoned Jancet. As the 
rad er held the fatal lance in his hand, and was about to 
bleéd the prinde, he read, on the edge of the silver basin, the 
sage’s caution—‘‘ Begin nothing of which thou hast not well 
considered the end.” He immediately started, trembled, and 
let. the poisoned lancet fall from his hand, The prince, ob- 
serving Fis consternation, demanded the cause. The surgeon, 
throwing himself at the feet of his royal master, confessed his 
guilt, and made known the names of the conspirators who had 
tempted him to commit the deed. The penitent was pardoned, 
and the conspirators were put to death; and the prince, 
addressing the nobles who had smiled at what they regarded 
as an unwise purchase, said, ‘‘The advice has been cheaply 
purchased that has been the means of saving a monarch’s life.” 

“* Look well to the end’ is counsel suitable for men of 
every age and of every elime; and I hope,” said Walter, 
“to profit by the dervise’s wisdom, while I am fortunately 
spared paying the dervise the stipulated price.” 

* Indeed, Walter, I hope so too,” said the father: “nay 
more, I wish that it may extend to us all; for the advice, 
rightly understood, embraces the affairs of both worlds.” 

“A gentleman,” said Arthur, “who was spending the 
day at the rectory, was remarking the quaint’ mode in 
which our forefathers often conveyed their advice.” 

“© Very true,’ said the rector. ‘Take, for example, the 
ancient inscription found at Melrose Abbey. What a 
lecture on mortality does it convey in few words !’” 

The earth goeth on the earth, glistening in gold ; 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it wold ; 

The earth builds on the earth castles and towors ; 
The earth says to the earth, “All shall be ours.” 

Papa,” cried Willie, “ there was a very curious fact men- 
tioned last night, and when I heard it I thought I would 
tell it to you.” 

“Tam obliged to you, young gentleman, for bearing me 
in your remembrance. Now let us all prveke of your 
knowledge, and remember, my boy, through life, that your 
lamp will never burn the less brightly because you have 
allowed a friend or a neighbour to light his hwp by means 
of yours, Now for this curious fact.” ’ 

“The rector, you know, some years ago held preferment 
in the north, and. he says there was a house in the parish of 
Lawton so situated that the persons living in that house, 
every Sunday when they went to church, had to pass out of 
the province of the Ardfbishop of Canterbury into the pro- 
vince of the Archbishop of York; they had to through 
two counties—Staffordshire and Cheshire; they had also to 

ass through three parishes—Woolstanton, Audley, and 
wton; and, moreover, through three constabularies— 
Tunstall, Chedley, and Nantwich, besides going through two 
dioceses—namely, Lichfield and Chester. It sounds as if it 
were a week’s journey, but the worthy people always 
managed to return in time for dinner.” 

“ Well, Arthur,” said Mr. Benson, addressing his son, 
“you are generally very happy in your observations; did 
you meet with any opportunity of exercising this gift of 
yours?” 

“I am gratified, father,’ he replied, “to find that you 
esteem it as a gift, for it is only making a right use of one’s 
eyes and ears, and alittle reflection; I answer, I did. The 
gentleman that I named to you as now visiting at the 
rectory is a merchant, and a man of superior attainments ; 
the rector, [ am told, is a first-rate mathematician. These 
two gentlemen were talking, and I was one of their hearers, 
and I was struck with the unison of the mathematical mind 
With that of the commercial mind, and I was led to think 
that commerce, wisely and soberly conducted, must be based 
on something like mathematical principles.” 

“There is no doubt,” replied Mr. Benson, “that all 
prudent mercantile transactions are the result of elaborate 
and minute calculations, But what led you, Arthur, to form 
this opinion ?” 

“he rector and the visitor were speaking of a mutual 
friend, and were regretting that his devotion to business, 
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ae $0, She scaninitien of property, absorbed his time, his 
oughts, and his stren and left, no, power and no leisure 
to seek after eternal hoe a bia . 

“* He is guilty,’ said the merchant, ‘of what would be re- 
garded as a gross error in commercial life,’ 

“* What is that?’ inquired the rector. 

“*Tn obtaining his object, he gives more for a life interest 
than for a perpetual possession,’ was the reply. 

“** Yes, said the mathematician, ‘and he is guilty of an- 
other folly. He purchases property constantly depreciating, 
subject, to contingencies, and terminable at a short and uncer- 
tain period, for the price that would secure an unobjectionable 
possession for ever, with all the rights and privileges of a 
freehold possession,’ 

“ Having repeated the conversation, I want your comment, 
father, that I may be sure that I rightly comprehend the 
discussion.” 

“TI conceive, my dear boy, that both these gentlemen were 
correct in their observations, Every worldly man in his 
pursuits devotes more labour, thought, and diligence to gain 
wealth, which he can possess only for his lifetime, than he 
does to secure that prosperity which is a perpetual posses- 
sion; therefore, he is guilty of an act of folly which is an 
affront to common sense.” 

“Thank you; this accords with the conclusion I had 
a but what say you to the mathematician’s reason- 
ing ” 

“The rector spoke like a pious man, and reasoned like a 
scholar; but appeal to your uncle, lef us have the benefit of 
his judgment; you have heard mine.” 

“ What do you say, uncle?” 

“T will give you my opinion by imagining a case. Let us 
suppose a man pursuing his trade, or his business, or his 
profession zealously and successfully, and in doing so losing 
sight of Christian duties ; we will allow him far more than 
he can reasonably expect ; we will allow that he is highly 
fortunate, and, when he has realised the desired capital, that 
he is in good health of body and of mind, and able to enjoy 
it, and that he may enjoy it we will allow him forty years. 
Now, we have granted what few attain, and what none can 
ever reasonably expect; still, how stands this favoured case ? 
Tn ten years’ time his interest in the property has diminished 
twenty-five per cent. ; in twenty years it has decreased fifty 
per cent.; in thirty years it has depreciated seventy-five per 
cent,; and in forty years the term is expired, and the whole 
possession is to him worthless. This proves that a man’s 
worldly possessions, so far as his interest is concerned, is 
what the mathematician affirmed, ‘ constantly depreciating ;’ 
and as it may be lost ina hundred ways, it is, as he said, 
subject to ‘contingencies ;? and as 40, 60,or even 100 years 
soon run out, it is, as he stated, a ‘skort period ;’ and as 
there can be no lease, and the possession may, by the power 
of another, terminate any day, it is assuredly a most uncers 
tain possession. I therefore am of opinion that this view 
fairly represents the condition of a man, however prosperous, 
whose happiness rests upon the comforts and enjoyments of 
this life, and extends not to things ETERNAL.” 

* This unlawful pursuit of lawful things,” said the father, 
“is Satan’s master-piece of policy. What men admire, 
angels mourn to see— 

‘ A soul immertal spending ail her fires, 
Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness.’ 
This is to spend life without attaining life’s great end. This 
is Folly disguised in pleasing dress and wearing the mask of 
Prudence, Of such folly, my son, beware. Wisdom re- 
commends men to be ‘ diligent in business,’ but she adds also, 
‘and fervent in spirit, serving the Lord? And I, though not 
a divine, yet in a divine sense fervently would say—' That 
which God hath joined together, let no man put asunder,’ ” 

“From all I learn,” said the mother, “ conversation 
at the rectory was a happy mixture of the cheerful and the 
profitable. ‘These are the advantages to be obiained by in~ 
tercourse with pious, well-informed, communicative men; 
daily they gather knowledge, and daily they impart it.” 

“Well, mamma,” said Willie, “ these my learned comrades 
have been enriching your mind with their prose gatherings ; 
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let me contribute my little gleanings in humble verse. I 
met with the verse in an album which was lent to me:— 
‘Time was is past ; thou canst not it recall : 
Time és thou hast ; employ the portion small; 
Time future is not, and may never be: 
Time present is the only time for thee.’” 

“Tam nota little pleased, my sprightly boy, to find that 
you deemed these lines worthy of remembrance. I recall to 
mind some lines which I read and admired more years ago 
than a lady would like to mention, and, if I have not been 
erroneously informed, they were also written in an album 
by the learned and amiable Dr. Adam Clarke. I have 
always attached great value to the expressions of good and 
pious men as they draw near to the closing scenes of life ; 
an expiring lamp often sheds a brilliant light. These were 
the lines which the aged Christian penned :— 

*I have enjoyed the spring of life ; 

T have endured the ‘oils of its summer ; 

I have culled the fruits of its autumn; 

I am now passing through the regions of its winter, 

And am neither forsaken of God, 

Nor abandoned by men. 

I see at no great distance the dawn'of a new day— 

The first of a spring that shall be eternal. 

It is advancing to meet me: 

I run to embrace it ! 

Welcome! welcome! eternal spring 

“T am sorry, good people, to interrupt your profitable con- 
versation,” said the father, “but I see a tea-urn in the dis- 
tance, and we all know what that implies; therefore, let us 
be going.” 

Towards the close of breakfast, Arthur inquired what was 
to be the topic for the day, and his uncle said, 

“We recently had for our discussion, Time; to-day, it is 
the still more difficult subject, ErerNiTy. 

* What an emblem of life!” said the uncle. “ When we 
have done with time, we then enter upon eternity !” 

“Tam often impressed with the undesigned instruction,” 
said the father, “which meets us as we wend our way 
through life. A few mornings since, in our family reading, 
we came to two lines in our Lord’s history which shadowed 
forth the joys and the sorrows of life, and the connection 
that exists between the pleasures and the pains—the posses- 
sion and the closing scenes—of man’s history. This is the 
passage :— 

‘ There was a garden, and in the garden a sepulchre.” 
Where shall we find, in the ordinary works of literature, a 
sentence so comprehensive, so typical, and so instructive ?” 

“TI so heartily agree in your view,” said the uncle, “ that 
I should like some day to have for our consideration the 
implied truths and condensed wisdom ef Holy Writ.” 

“ Papa,” said Willie, “ will you please to define the word 
eternity ? for it is very easy to express, but very hard to 
comprehend.” 

*T can comprehend,” said Maude, “a state of things 
that are in existence continuing for ever to exist; but to 
go backwards in thought, and to conceive of a Being who 
never had a beginning, and of a period that never had a 
commencement, is, to my mind, an overwhelming difficulty. 
But how do you explain the term, papa ?” 

aed is a duration without beginning and without 
end.” 

“True,” said the uncle; “and it is a duration that 
excludes all numbers. It is a line without end, and an 
ocean without a shore.” ; 

“Tt is,” said the father, “an unknown something that 
neither human thought can grasp, nor human language 
describe. Mark the inspired penman’s description of that 
great and glorious Being to whom this infinity belongs :— 

‘The lofty One that inhabiteth eternity ;’ 
and as if to teach us that eternity belongs only to the 
Lar the word eternity occurs in no other passage of Holy 
rit.” 

“In the full meaning of the term,” observed the uncle, 
“it ean apply only to Jehovah, for eternity is the lifetime 
of the Deity. Man is, by the will of God, eternal for the 
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future; Jehovah is eternal for the future, and also eternal 
in the past.” 

“herefore,” said the father, “God sees the present 
without a medium, the past without recollection, and the 
future without foresight, To God all truths are but one 
idea, all places but one spot, and all times but one moment. 
With the Deity there is no yesterday, and no to-morrow.” 

“ Consequently,” said the mother, “every act of every man, 
woman, and child stands avi tgsraryd in the sight of God— 
that God with whom we have to do, and before whom the 
great and the small must alike appear; for all are equal in 
the sight of him— 

‘ Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world.’” 

* Thoughts like these,” said Maude, “ possibly led Johnson 
to exclaim, ‘The good and the evil things of eternity are 
too ponderous for the mind.’ ” 

“That this stupendous subject may produce in our minds 
the proper effect, let us,” said the uncle, “consider the 
lessons of wisdom connected with this mysterious word. 
A traveller tells us that he met with a very powerful admo- 
nition in the form of a folio sheet suspended in the public 
room of a country inn :— 

‘A GOD—A MOMENT—AN ETERNITY. 
A God who sees thee, 
A moment which flies from thee, 
An eternity which awaits thee.’ 

“ Moreover— 

“A God whom we serve so ill. 

“ A moment of which we so little profit. 

“ An eternity which we so rashly hazard, 

Strange as it may appear to mortals, yet the value of all 
things in earth and in heaven depends upon ETERNITY.” 

“Some of the early. writers, tather,” said Walter, “de- 
pict the life of man as the passaye-way to eternity, and 
time as the centre-point between an eternity past and an 
eternity to come.” 

“ How grave and weighty,” observed the uncle, “is the 
fact, that every man may say to his brother, ‘You are 
standing at the door of eternity!’ I would fain speak to 
myself and to you, my friends and kindred, when I quote 
the poet’s words :— 

§ Be wise to-day ; ’tis madness to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene.’” 

* As these are the words ‘of truth and soberness,’ may 
we,” said the father, “have the wisdom so to apply our- 
selves to the holy and Christian duties of time, that eternity, 
and the life that is immortal, and the world that is eternal, 
may be divested of terror, and radiant with celestial hope; 
and through the mercy and the merit of our earth-born 
and heaven-descended Saviour, may we behold the King of 
kings, and, as kings ourselves, may we be crowned with 
AN ETERNAL WEIGHT OF GLORY !” 


Our Pulpit. 


THE VALUE OF FIFTY-TWO SABBATHS IN THE YEAR, 
[This Sermon was preached on the last Sunday of the year.] 
“The Sabbath was made for man."—Maxk il. 27. 


Tue last Sabbath of another year is closing, A few mo- 
ments of its iat yet linger in our land, and in a brief 
period the last Sabbath of the year will have closed on thirty 
millions in our country; on nine hundred millions of im- 
mortal beings on the earth, Can there be a more appro- 
priate employment, as its beams linger and play on the city 
of our habitation, and on the spires and mountain-summits 
of our land, than to improve its last moments with reflec- 
tions suitable to the closing of the year ? Let us notice the 
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thoughts suggested by these two topics: the Sabbaths of a 
year, and the fact that they are efdsing. 

I. The Sabbaths of a year! Perhaps we may find some- 
thing in these words that may be worthy of serious reflec- 
tion. If we do, it will be in the amount of time thus set 
apart in a year for a specified purpose; the design for which 
it is set apart ; the place which it occupies amidst the other 
days of the year. 

The amount of time which is thus set apart for a specific 
purpose. From the year, itself a brief period, there is ab- 
stracted, for the purposes of the Sabbath, one seventh part of 
the whole—fifty-two days—almost two entire months. Per- 
haps we may, in some respects, best estimate the value of 
this time, by supposing that it were continuous time, taken 
together from any one period of the year, instead of being 
distributed along in small portions through the whole. To 
see its value, then, it may be proper to inquire what could 
be accomplished during those fifty-two days in a year, in the 
ordinary employments in which men are engaged. 

Now, on the supposition on which we are now proceed- 
ing, that a man could do as much work, perform as much 
study, or taste the sweets of pleasure as much on the other 
days of the year if he did not observe a Sabbath, its value to 
any one, in this point of view, must be estimated by what 
those days would have been worth to him in the ordinary 
employments of his life; and that is the pecuniary price, or 
tax, which he pays for the observance of the Sabbath. I 
believe, indeed, that this estimate is to be materially modi- 
fied by the fact that the proper observance of a day of rest 
is really no loss to man as a labourer, or a student, or a 
traveller, or in the lawful enjoyments of life, but that in fact 
the remainder of the year is worth more to him in these 
respects than it would be if it were a period of continuous 
labour, without any interruption or rest; but still this is 
the pecuniary value which is to be fixed upon the time as 
such. This would be the way in which any other fifty-two 
days would be estimated, if, for example, a man were re- 
quired to leave his farm and engage in the duties of a 
soldier or a juror. In making this calculation, it would, 
indeed, be proper to consider how much he owed to it on 
the other days of the week on the score of health, and 
vigour, and general happiness ; and also whether he has not 
other interests of as much value as pecuniary interests, 
which have been promoted by this ; in other words, whether 
the fifty-two days could have been more profitably employed 
than they have been by one in the circumstances in which 
we have been, and with the interests which we have to 
secure; for it is, in some proper sense, a fair inquiry what 
these fifty-two days that have been abstracted from the 
ordinary employments of life, and in which those employ- 
ments have been suspended, have been worth to him. 

T have aimed in this way to show you the value of the Sab- 
bath, by supposing that those fifty-two days had been taken 
together from any one portion of the year, and by applying 
to them tlie ordinary measure by which we determine the 
value of our time. Now, on this way of estimating these 
days, it is clear that they should not have been spent with- 
out securing to us something in actual value, that would be 
in fact a compensation, for the tax or price which we have 
paid for the Sabbath. It is clear that they have been turned 
to great account. Suppose you were to take any continuous 
fifty-two days to read the Bible, and to pray, and to pursue 
a careful inquiry into the state of your opinions on religion. 
Suppose you were to take the entire two months of the new 
year that is to open upon us, to devote to a serious inquiry 
whether you are prepared to die. Suppose you were to 

uvote them to the single purpose of becoming a Christian 
—by withdrawing from the world, suspending your business, 
excluding yourself from all amusements or cares that would 
distract the mind—can you have any reasonable doubt that 
in that time you could prepare to meet God, and could lay a 
good foundation for eternal life? I think that no one could 
reasonably doubt that in that period, by careful study and 
prayer, he could settle the inquiry to his own satisfaction 
about the life to come. And yet the Sabbaths distributed 
through the weeks of the year would furnish just as much 
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time for this as in the case supposed, and would have greater 
advantages with reference to this end than if taken as con- 
tinuous time from any one portion of the year. And can 
you have any reasonable doubt that if you had given your 
minds to a careful preparation for heaven during the Sab- 
baths of this whole year, with such attention as you might 
have bestowed on the subject on the other daysof the week, 
without interfering with your worldly business in any way, 
you might have been this day a true Christian—a child of 
God—an heir of heaven ? 

These thoughts will have additional impressiveness if we 
consider a second circumstance—the place of the Sabbath— 
the manner in which your Sabbaths have been scattered 
along among the other days of the year. It is easy to con- 
ceive, on the supposition that God had intended to set apart 
such a portion of time as one-seventh to be kept holy, that 
that period might have been taken as a continuous period, 
either, say, at the beginning or at the close of the year— 
either at the end of the year, to reflect on the past, and to 
gather up the lessons which so many successive days might 
have suggested to the mind, and to rest after so long unin- 
terrupted labour ; or at the beginning of the year, to prepare 
man for so long a period of unbroken toil. One ignorant of 
what man is, and man wants, or one unskilled as to the 
actual working of any such system, would have done this, as 
Mahomet designated an entire month to be observed as a 
month of fasting, with infinite inconvenience to all who 
attempt to observe it. But the Divine arrangement has 
been different, and it may be well to dwell a moment on 
that arrangement as one of wisdom and benevolence, 

What, then, is the fact in regard to the wisdom and the 
benevolence of this arrangement? It will be clearly seen 
in these things: 

The Sabbaths have been distributed along through the 
year when the mind and the body needed rest: at intervals 
sufficiently near, and sufficiently remote, if not to meet an 
essential law of our nature, yet, as all experience shows, 
adapted to the best state of the bodily health, to the best 
exercise of the mental powers, and to the accomplishment of 
the most possible by the labour of the body and the mind; 
for nothing is now better established than that if man wishes 
to make much of life, he will not be a loser, but a gainer, by 
observing days of rest occurring at about the periods desig- 
nated by the Christian Sabbath. This purpose would not 
have been secured by the observance of a continuous period 
of rest at any one portion of the year. 

The Sabbaths have been distributed along by this arran 
ment so that nothing valuable is interrupted by it. he 
period of the Sabbath, compared with the whole of the week, 
is so short that it constitutes no interference with the re- 
gular business of life. The adjournment of a court for fifty- 
two days; the suspension of the labours of farming; the 
occurring of such a period in the season of sowing or harvest- 
ing ; the closing of all factories, and all shops of mechanics; 
the suspension of all travel—any one can see how impractica- 
ble this would have been, or how it would have interfered with 
the regular business of life. Asitis, the taking ef this amount 
of time from the year really interrupts nothing. The farmer 
is not so interrupted that he cannot sow or gather his 
grain ; the merchant, that he cannot regularly prosecute his 
business; the méchanic, that he cannot carry on his regular 
employment ; the traveller, that he cannot pursue his jour- 
ney; the student, that he cannot resume with freshness his 
lesson where it was suspended ; the courts, that they cannot 
take up a cause at the point where the testimony was ar- 
rested; and the advocate, that his argument when resumed 
will not be as impressive as if it had not been suspended, 
These days have been distributed along when, perhaps, but 
for such an interruption, some poweriul vice or evil habit 
would lave obtained a hold which could not have been dis- 
lodged from the soul. At the end of every six days there 
has been an arresting of such worldly and evil influences, 
and the incipient habit has been broken, and time has been 
given for reflection, and the mind, perhaps unconsciously to 
itself, has been brought under other and holier influences, 

The Sabbaths of the year are so distributed as not to be 
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tedious. The Sabbath need not be a wearisome or irksome 
period of human life. If it is, it is because men choose to 
make it so, Its grateful rest comes in when there has been 
so much of turmoil and toil, and when the powers are 50 
much exhausted, as to make it needful; if has enough in 
which the heart may be interested to occupy allits moments. 

Now, this arrangement has been continued along in our 
journey of life through another year, No man’s business 
has been Injuriously brokeninupon. Yet the year has been 
interrupted so as to comprise this whole period of fifty-two 
entire days. Fifty-two times the affairs of the world have 
been suspended by common’ consent all around you, to re- 
mind you that there is a God; that there is another world ; 
that there is a place of perfect cessation from toil; and that 
man has higher interests than those which pertain to the 
present life. Fifty-two times the axe of the woodman has 
ceased to be heard, and the noise of the spindle and the 
loom has died away, and the plough has been left standing 
in the furrow. Fifty-two times during the year you have 
been solicited to take up your Bible and to search diligently 
after truth; fifty-two times have you been invited to the 
sanctuary; through fifty-two days you have had nothing 
else to do but to prepare for heaven. 

These thoughts may be more deeply impressed on the 
mind if we consider for a moment the design for which this 
day has been set apart, Its great purpose can be easily un- 
derstood—cannot well be mistaken. It is based on these 
truths: 1. That man has other and higher interests than 
those which pertain to this life. Who can doubt that those 
interests demand the careful attention of man? We are 
all made for. other purposes than these. These must be 
the smallest things pertaining to our welfare as creatures 
travelling to eternity. 2. That it is desirable to make 
the heart better and holier. The Sabbath pertains pri- 
marily to the heart. The intellect, the world, the wharf, 
the exchange, the shop, the counts, the money-tables 
—these have enough of our time through the week. It 
is well to devote one day to the heart, to the temper, 
to the affections, to scli-government, to the entire con- 
templation of higher realities, to the eniargement and 
the purifying of the domestic affections, to the subjugation 
of evil passions. All that tends to make the heart better 
and the world happier is appropriate to the Sabbath, All 
that will make me less covetous, or less envious, or less iras- 
cible, or less ambitious, or less sensual, or less hapd-hearted 
to the calls of sacred charity ; and all that I can do to make 
my neighbour more cheerful, if sad and in affliction, or to 
give light to thg ignorant, or peace to the dying, is appropri- 
ate to the Sabbath. All these things are well at other times, 
and they should not be neglected; but in a world like this 
itis worth the cost of one whole day in every seven—esti- 
mate its value as you will by pounds, shillings, and pence— 
to make the heart better, and to promote the happiness of 
the world, And the Sabbath is given for these ends ; for “it 
was made for man.” It was given for this purpose under 
every advantage—seattered along at reasonable and conve- 
nient intervals in life ; when the affairs of the worldiare sus~ 
pended; when all is calm around you, and invites to reflec- 
tion ; when the hours of the day are set apart by law and. 
by custom for this purpose ; and when you are sure that such 
an appropriation of these hours would meet with the appro- 
bation of God, and with your own approbation when you 
come to review life from the bed of death. And, again, it, 
is given for no other purpose, and you have no right to 
employ it for any other purpose, for God commanded, say- 
ing, “ Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. Six days. 
shalt thou labour, and do all thy work: but the seventh day is. 
the Sabbath of the Lordthy God.” Gain, and traffic,and study, 
and trayel, and personal business, except for purposes of ne-: 
cessity and mercy, are a violation of the law of God; for he: 
who said, “ Thou shalt honour thy father and thy. mother,” 


said also, “Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day,”’ 
Fifty-two times that command has been laid across the path. 
of the worldly, and the vain, and the gay, during the past 
year, and as many times you have been reminded that God. 
claimed that that time should be.devoted to him, 








II, These days are ending, Thesun is setting. But a 
few moments more of its light linger around us, and then 
the Sabbaths and all the other days of the year will be gone. 
Let us dwell a few moments on the fact that these days are 
closing, and in view of that, ask, in this impressive moment, 
how they have been spent. 

To some these Sabbaths have been among the most plea- 
sant parts of their lives. The happiest moments of the year 
have been on this holy day; the hours which the mind 
would desire should be the last that should fade from the 
memory, if a time should eeme when that mind was to forget 
all things, would be those precious hours. The influences 
upon the heart most desirable to be retained, have been those 
which have proceeded from the observance of this day of 
holy rest, and the principal sorrow in the recollection of the 
departed days of the year is, that those holy seasons are past. 

But is this so with all persons? Is it so with all who are 
professing Christiays? Have we who bear the Christian 
name made as much of the Sabbaths of this year as we 
might have done for our own improvement, for our growth 
in grace, for prayer, for the study of the word of God, in 
doing good in our families, and in the world? Are there 
not solemn records against us for wasted hours, and for ne- 
glected duties, and for a bad example, for unprofitable read- 
ing and conversation, and for pursuits of worldliness and sin ? 

But let me seriously ask all here, who are not professing 
Christians, to recall now the manner in which you have spent 
theSabbaths of the year, and especially in view of the 
thoughts which I have suggested as to its design—the fact 
that so large a portion of the year has been separated from 
other time by the law of God and the customs of the com- 
munity; that that time so separated has been distributed 
along through the year, in @ manner best adapted to pro- 
mote the end of the institution and to produce the happiest 
effects on your minds; and that the design of the day has 
been to make the heart better, and to prepare for another 
state of being, The fair question now is, whether these designs 
and ends have been accomplished? What the employ- 
ment of these portions of the year has been, you best. know 
yourselves; and whether the recollection of the manner 
in which you have spent the sacred hours be that which 
is best fitted to give peace, you best can tell. If tho 
business of the world has been pursued with as much 
zest and greediness on that day as on any other; if zen 
have pursued your journeys without even pausing to show 
outward respect for the day; if the affairs of the world 
have been only nominally suspended, while your heart has 
been in it, and you have been forming planus of worldliness 
still; if you have seeretly stolen into your counting-rooms 
to write your letters; if you have prosecuted your profes- 
sional studies, or have only laid aside your professional books 
to read those of a lighter and more attractive kind ; if it has 
been a day to do up the small business of the week ; if it has 
been a day of amusement, in which, relieved from toil, you 
have sought mere relaxation ; if it has been a by of almost 
insupportable tediousness because you haye no love for its 
appropriate employments, and you have been constrained to 
show an outward respect for it; if you have habitually and 
deliberately neglected your Bible, and offered no prayer on 
that day; or if, instead of improving its hours to make your 
heart better, you have only abused them to make it worse— 
then doubtless you can recall all these things to-day, and 
this is @ proper hour to judge whether thai has been the 
wisest and the best method of spending these fifty-two days, 
They are gone, They cannot now be recalled. 

A few moments of the light of the closing Sabbath of the 
year yet linger, The last evening of the year vomes on, 
The evening of the year is not an inappropriate time for 
calm. reflection—for, oh! how does it remind us all that the 
last evening of life hastens on—that the night cometh when 
“no maa can work!” How solemn to end these Sab- 
baths, to end this year! How solemn will it be to end 
all our Sabbaths—all our years! What recollections crowd 
upon us in view of the past! What thoughts press upon us 
in the anticipation of what is to come! What scenes have 
we passed through! ‘Whatscenesmay be before us! How 
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the memory of sickness, and trouble, and disappointment, 
and bereavement, comes over many a heart to-day ! 
deep a sorrow perhaps would fall upon us i 
is to be in the next year! How the image of a dear, 
parted friend that began the year with us in this house, 
rises before the memory ! 

Another year is about to open—to so 
year of life; to many a year of privilege, of prosperity, and 
of happiness. To those of us who live, i 
year of probation. It will meet us to-morrow morning in a 
jand of freedom and of Christian refinement and enjoyment. 
It will hold out to us the Bible still as a “lamp to our feet 
and a light to our paths ;” it will set before us, from time 
to time, a preached Gospel ; it will appeal to us, by a thou- 
sand arguments and influen 
prepare for a, vast eternity. 
us, should fill us with joy ; 
careful preparation for the life to come; 1 
they pass along, should be spent so us to promote purity of 
heart and @ fitness for “the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God.” God grant that it may be a year replete to 


and prosperity, and peace—a year of fellowship with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ —a year when heavenly 


the world ! 


THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* DANESBURY HOUSE,” “ EAST LYNNE,” ETC. 








CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE EARL OF CARRICK. 
ON a fine afternoon in August—and the month was now 
drawing towards its close—the 2.25 train from London 
steamed into the station at Helstonleigh, eight minutes 
behind time, and came to a standstill. Amongst the 

assengers who alighted was a gentleman of middle age, as 
it is called—in point of fact, he had entered his fiftieth year, 
as the peerage would have told any curious inquirer. 
As he stepped out of the first-class carriage, several eyes 
were drawn towards him, for he was of notable height, 
towering above everybody; even above Roland Yorke, 
who was of good height himself, and stood on the platform 
waiting for him. 

It was the Earl of Carrick, brother to Lady Augusta 
Yorke, and much resembling her—a_pleasant-natured, 
high cheek-boned, easy fave, betraying more of affable 
humour than of high or keen intellect, and nothing of pride. 

The pride of the young Yorkes was sometimes talked of in 
Helstonleigh, but it came of their father’s side, not from 
Lady Augusta’s. The earl spoke with a slight tincture of 
brogue, and shook both the hands of Roland heartily, as 
goon as he found that it was to Roland they belonged. 

“Sure then! but I didn’t know ye, Roland! If ye 
had twenty years more on to ye’re head, I should have 
thought it was ye’re father.” 

“Have I grown like him, Uncle Carrick ?” 

“Ye’ve grown out of knowledge, me boy. And how’s 
ye’re mother, and how are the rest of ye?” 

“Stunning,” responded Roland. “ They are all outside. 











She would bring the whole caravan up. ‘The last time the 
lot came to the station the two young ones got upon the line 
to dance a hornpipe on the rails; so she has kept them by 
her, and is making Gerald and Tod look after them. Where’s 
your luggage, Uncle Carrick ? Have you brought a servant?” 
_ “Not I,” replied the earl. ‘Servants are only troubles 
in other folks’s houses, and me bit of luggage isn’t much 
but I can look after it meself, I hope they put it in,” he 
continued, looking about amid the boxes and portmanteaus, 
and unable to see his own. 

The lugyage was found at last, and given in charge toa 


Roland had expressed it. Lady Augusta sat in her barouche 
How | —her two daughters and Constance and Annabel Channing 
f we knew what | with her. Little Perey and Frank, two most troublesome 
de- | children, weré darting in and out amid the waiting carriages, 
flys, and omnibuses ; ‘and Gerald and Tod had enough to do 
to keep them out of danger. It was so like Lady Augusta 
me of us the last | —the bringing them all to the station to welcome their 
uncle! Warm-hearted and impulsive, she had little more 
it will be another | judgment than a child. Constance ha’ 
against herself and Annabel being pressed into the com- 
pany; but her ladyship looked upon it as a sort of 
triumphal expedition, and was deaf to remonstrances. 


all, Constance included. She could not help herself ; before 
ces, to live unto God, and to | she was aware of the honour inten 
Its light, when it dawns upon | —@ hearty smack, like al 
its days should be improved in a simple-minded Irishman cou 
its Sabbaths, as | understand why he should not give a kiss of greeting to 
Constance, as readily as he gave it to his sister, or his sister’s 
daughters. He protested that he remembered Constance 
and Annabel well. It may be questioned whether there 
each one of you with abundant blessings—a year of health, | was not more of Irish politeness than of truth in the asser- 

tion, though he had seen them occasionally on his visit 


three years before. 


influences will descend on all your families—a year crowne 
with blessings to the Church, to our common country, to | as all, save Roland, had come, 
curious town ? Lord Carrick wished to walk; his long legs 
were cramped; but Lady Augusta would not hear of it, and 
pulled him into the carriage. Gerald, Percy, and Frank were 
fighting for places on the box beside the driver, Tod intend- 
ing to hang on behind, as he had done in coming, when the 
‘Simann deep-toned college bell struck out the quarter to three, and 
the sound came distinctly to their ears, borne from the 
distance. It put a stop to the competition, so far as Gerald 


d in vain protested 


The earl, warm-hearted and impulsive also, kissed them 


ded her,the kiss was given 
l the rest-had. ‘The well-meaning, 
ld not have been made to 


How were they all togethome? In and on the barouche, 
to the gratification of the 


was concerned. He and Tod, startled half out of their senses, 
for they had not observed the lapse of time, set off back on 
foot as hard as they could go. 
Meanwhile Roland, putting aside the two young ones 
with his strong hand, chose to mount the box himself; at 
which they both began to shriek and roar. Matters were 
compromised after a while ; Percy was taken up by Roland, 
and Frank was, by some process of packing, stowed away 
inside. Then the cargo started ; Lady Augusta happy as a 
princess, with her newly-met brother and her unruly 
children, and not caring in the least for the gaze of the 
people who stood in the streets, or came rushing to their 
windows and doors to criticise the load. 
Crowded as the carriage was, it was pleasanter to be in it, 
on that genial day, than to be at work in close rooms, dark 
shops, or dull offices. Amongst others who were so confined 
and hard at work was Jenkins at Mr. Galloway’s. Poor 
Jenkins had not improved in health during the week or 
two that have elapsed since you last saw him. His cough 
was more troublesome still, and he was thinner and weaker. 
But Jenkins, humble and conscientious, thinking himself 
one who was not worth thinking of at all in comparison with 
others, would have died at his post rather than give in. 
Certainly, Arthur Channing had been discharged at the 
most inopportune time, for Mr. Galloway, as steward to the 
dean and chapter, had more to do about Michaelmas than at 
any other period of the year. From that epoch until 
November, when the yearly audit took place, there was & 
good deal of business to get through. 
On this afternoon Jenkins was particularly busy. Mr. 
Galloway was away from home for a day or two—on business 
connected with that scapegrace cousin of his, Roland Yorke 
proclaimed; though whether Mr. Roland had any founda- 
tion for the .assertion, save his own fancy, may be doubted— 
and Jenkins had it all upon his own shoulders. Jenkins, 
unobtrusive aad meek though he was, was perfectly compe- 
tent to manage, and Mr, Gallsway left him with entire trust. 
But it is one thing to be competent to manage, and another 
thing to be able to do two persons’ work in one person’s 
time ; and that Jenkins was finding this afternoon. He 
had letters to write ; he had callers to answer; he had the 





ot and Lord Carrick went out to meet his relatives. 
here were enough of them to meet—the whole caravan, as 





| general business of the office to attend to; and there were, 
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) besides, deeds to prepare and copy, The copying of those 


deeds was the work pertaining to Roland Yorke. Roland 
did not seem to be in a hurry to come to them. Jénkins 
cast towards them an anxious eye, but Jenkins could do no 
more, for his own work could not be neglected. He felt 
yery unwell that afternoon—oppressed, hot, unable to breathe. 
He wiped the moisture from his brow three or four times, 
and then he thought he might be the better for a little air, 
and opened the window. But the breeze, gentle as is was, 
made him cough, and he shut it again. 

Of course, nobody knowing Mr. Roland Yorke could be 
surprised at his starting to the station tomeet Lord Carrick, 
instead of to the office to do his work. He had gone home 
at one o’clock that day as usual. Not that there was any 
necessity for his doing so, for the dinner hour was postponed 
until later, and it would have furthered the business of the 
office had he remained for once at his post. Had anybody 
suggested to Roland to do so, he would have thought he was 
going to be worked to death, About twenty minutes past 
three he came clattering in. 

“T say, Jenkins, I want holiday this afternoon.” 

Jenkins, albeit the most accommodating spirit in the 
world, looked dubious, and cast a glance at the papers on 
Roland’s desk. ‘“ Yes, sir; but what is to be done about the 
Uphill farm leases ? ” 

“ Now, Jenkins, it’s not a bit of good for you to begin to 
croak! IfTI gave in to you, you’d get as bad as Galloway. 
When I have got my mind off work, I can’t settle to it 
again, and it’s of no use to try. Those Uphill deeds'are not 
wanted before to-morrow.” 

“ But they are wanted by. eleven o’clock, sir, so that they 
must be finished, or nearly finished, to-night. You know, 
sir, there has been a fuss about them, and to-morrow, early, 
is the very latest fime they must be in.” 

“T'll get up, and be liere in good time and finish them,” 
said Roland. “Just put it to yourself, Jenkins, if you had 
an uncle that you’d not seen for seventeen. ages, whether 
you'd like to leave him the minute he’ puts his foot over the 
door-sill ? ” 

“TJ daresay I should not, sir,” said good-natured Jenkins, 
turning about in his mind how he could make time to do 
Roland’s work. “His lordship is come then, Mr, 
Roland?” 

“His lordship’s come, bag and baggage,” returned 
Roland. “I say, Jenkins, what a thousand shames it is that 
he’s not ‘rich! He is the best-natured fellow alive, and 
would do anything in the world for us, if he only had the tin.” 

“Ts he not rich, sir?” 

“Why, of course he’s not,’ confidentially roturned 
Roland. “Everybody knows the embarrassments ‘of Lord 
Carrick. When he came into the estates, they had been 
mortgaged three deep by the last peer, my grandfather—at 
old guy in a velvet skull cap, I remember, who took ‘snuff 
incessantly--and my uncle, on his part, hadmortgaged them 
three deep again, which made six. How Carrick manages to 
live, nobody knows; sometimes he’s in Ireland, in the tumble- 
down old homestead, with just a couple of servants to wait 
upon him ; and sometimes he’s on the Continent, en garcon 
-—if you know what that means. Now and then he gets a 
windfall when any of his teaants can be brought to pay up; 
but he is the easiest-going coach in life, and won’t press 
them. Wouldn’t I!” 

* Some of those Irish tenants are yéery poor, sir, as I have 


“Poor be hanged! Whatis a man’s own ought to be his 
own. Carrick says there are some years that he does not 
draw two thousand pounds, all told. 

“Indeed, sir! That is not much for a peer,” 

“It’s not much for a commoner, let alone a péer,” said 
Roland, growing fieree. “If I were no better off than 
Carrick, I’'d drop the title, that’s what I’d do. Why, if he 
could live as a peer ought, do you suppose we should be in 
the position that we are? One a soldier; one (and that’s 
me) lowered to be a common old proctor; one a parson ; 
and all the rest of it! If Carrick could be as other earls 
are, and have interest with the Government, and that, 








we should stand a chance of gétting properly provided for. 

f course, he can make interest with nobody while his 
estates bring him in next door to nothing.” 

“Are there no means of improving his estates, Mr. 
Roland?” asked Jenkins. 

“Tf there were, he’s not the one to do it. And I don’t 
know that it would do him any material good, after all,” 
acknowledged Roland. . “If he gets one thousand a-year, he 
spends two; and if he had twenty thousand, he’d spend 
forty. Itmight come to the same in the long run, so far as 
he goes ; we might be the better for it, and should be. It’s 
a shame, though, that we should need to be the better for 
other folks’s money; if this were not. the most unjust world 
going, everybody would have fortunes oftheir own.” 

fter this friendly little bit of confidence touching his 
uncle’s affairs, Roland prepared to depart. “I'll be sure to 
come in‘good time in the morning, Jenkins, and set to it 
like a brick,” was his parting salutation. 

Away he wert. Jenkins, with ‘his poor aching head and 
his harassing cough, applied himself diligently, as ae ever 
did, to the afternoon’s work, and got through it by six 
o'clock, which was later than usual. There then remained 
the copying, which Mr. Roland Yorke ought ‘to"have done. 
Knowing the value of Roland’s promises, and knowing also 
that if he kept this promise ever so strictly the amount of 
copyitig was more thah could be completed in time, if left to 
the:morning, Jenkins did as he had been aware he must de, 
when talking with Roland—took it home with him. 

The parchments under his arm, he set out on his walk. 
What could be the matter with him, that he felt so weak ? 
he asked himself as he went along. It must be, he 
believed, the having gone without his dinner. Jenkins 
generally went home to dinner at twelve, and returned at 
one ; occasionally, however, he did not go till two, according 
to the exigencies of the office; this day, he had not gono at 
all, but had éut a sandwich at breakfast-time and brought it 
with him in his pocket. 

Hehad proceeded as fur as the elin trees in the Boundaries 
—for Jenkitis generally chose ‘the quiet cloister way for his 
road home—when he saw Arthur Channing advancing 
towards him. ‘With the ‘ever-ready, respectful, cordial 
smile with ‘which he was wont to greet Arthur whenever he 
saw him, Jenkins quickened his steps. But suddenly the 
smile seemed to fix itself ipon his lips, and the parchments 
fell from his arm, and he'staggered ayainst the palings. But. 
that Arthur was at hand to support him, he nfight have 
fallen to the ground. 

“ Why, what is it, Jenkins ?” asked Arthur, kindly, when 
Jenkins was beginning to recover himself. 

“Thank ‘you, sir; I don’t know what it could have been. 
Just as I was looking at you, a mist seemed to conte before 
my eyes, and I felt giddy. I suppose it ‘was a sort of faint- 
ness that came over the. I had been thinking that I felt 
bie 8 Thank you ‘very much, sir.” 

“ake my arm, Jenkins,”'said Arthur, as he picked ‘up 
a parchments, and took possession of them. “I'll see you 

ome.” 

“Oh, no, sir, indeed,” protested simple-hearted Jenkins ; 
“T’d not think of such a thing. Id ‘feel quite ashamed; 
sir, at the thought of your being seen arm-in-arm With me 
in the street. I can go quite well alone; I'can, indeed, sir.” 

Arthur burst out laughing. “I wish you wouldn’t be 
such an old duff, Jenkins—as the college boys have it! Do 
ee suppose I should let you go ome by yourself? ‘Come 

ong.” 

Drawing Jenkins’s arm within his own, Arthur turned 
with him. Jenkins really did not like it. Sensitive to'a 
degree wis he, and to his humble mind it seemed that 
Arthur was out‘ of place walking familiarly with him, 

“You must have been doing something to tire yourself,” 
said Arthur as they walked along. 

“Tt has been a pretty busy day, sir, now Mr. Galloway’s 
away, I did not go home to my dinner, for dre ig 

“And Mr. Roland Yorke absent for another, I sup- 
jose ? 

“Only this afternoon, sir. His uncle, Lord Carrick, has 
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arrived. Oh, sir!” broke off Jenkins, stopping in a panic, 
“here’s his lordship the bishop coming along! Whatever 
shall you do?” ‘ 

“Do!” returned Arthur, scarcely understanding him, 
“What should Ido?” 

“Mo think that he should see you thus with the like of 
me!” 

It amused Arthur exceedingly. Poor, lowly-minded | 
Jenkins! The bishop appeared to divine the state of the 
case, for he stopped when he came up. Possibly, he was4 
struck by the wan hue which overspread Jenkins’s face. 

“¥ou look ill, Jenkins,” he said, nodding to Arthur 
Channing. “ Keep yourhaton, Jenkins—keep your hat on.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” replied Jenkins, disregarding the 
injunction touching his hat. “A sort of faintness came over 
me just now under the elm trees, and this gentleman 
insisted upon walkit.s home with me, in spite of my protes- 
tations to——” 

Jenkins was stopped by a fit of coughing—a long, 
violent fit, sounding hollow as the grave. The bishop 
watched him till it was over. Arthur watched him, 

“T think you should take better care of yourself, Jen- 
kins,” remarked his lordship. “Is any physician attending 
you? 

“Oh, my lord, I am not poorly enough yet for that. My 
wife made me go to Mr. Hurst the other day, my lord, and 
hé gave me a bottle of something ; but he said it was not medi- 
cine that I wanted.” 

“TI would advise you to go toa physician, Jenkins, A 
stitch in time saves nine, you know,” the bishop added, in 
his free good humour. 

“So it does, my lord. Thank your lordship for thinking 
of me,” added Jenkins, as the bishop said good afternoon, 
and pursued his way. And then, and not till then, did 
Jenkins put on his hat again. 

“Mr. Arthur, would you be so kind as not to say any- 
thing to my wife about my being poorly?” asked Jenkins, 
as they drew near to his home. “She’d be, perhaps, for say- 
ng Ishould not go again yet to the oflice; and a pretty 
dilemma that would put me in, Mr. Galloway being absent. 
She'd get so fidgetty, too: she kills me with kindness, if she 
thinks I am iil. ‘The broth and arrowroot, and other 
messes, sir, that she makes me swallow, are untellable.” 

* All right,’ said Arthur. 

But the intention was frustrated. Who should be stand- 
ing at the shop-door but Mrs. Jenkins herself. She saw 
them before they saw her, and she saw that her husband 
looked like a ghost, and was supported by Arthur. Of 
course, she drew her own conclusions; and Mrs. Jenkins 
was one who did not allow her conclusions to be put down. 
When Jenkins found that he was seen and suspected, he 
held out no longer, but honestly confessed the worst—that 


- he had been taken with a giddiness. 


“Of course,” said Mrs. Jenkins, as she pushed a chair 
here and another there, partly in temper, partly to free the 
narrow passage through the shop to the parlour, “I have 
been expecting nothing less all day. Every group of foot- 
steps slower than usual, I have thought it was a shutter 
arriving and you on it, dropped dead from exhaustion. 
Would you believe”—turning short round on Afthur 
Channing—“ that he has been such a donkey as to fast 
from breakfast time ? And with that cough upon him!” 

“Not quite so fast, my dear,” deprecated Jenkins. “I 

ate the paper of sandwiches.” 
# A eet of rubbish !” retorted Mrs. Jenkins. ‘What good 
do sandwiches do a weakly man? You might eat‘a ton-load, 
and be none the better for it. Well, Jenkins, you may take 
your leave of having your own way.” 

Poor Jenkins might have deferentially intimated that he 
never did have it. Mrs. Jenkins resumed : 

“ He said he'd carry a sandwich with him this morning, 
instead of coming home to dinner. I said,“ No.” And 
afterwards I was.such a simpleton as to yield! And here’s 
the effects of it! Sit yourself down in the easy chair,” she 
a taking Jenkins by the:two arms and pushing him 
into it; “and I'll make the tea now,’ she coneluded, 
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turning to the table where the tea-things were set out. 
“'Theye’s some broiled fowl coming up for you.” 

“I don’t feel ag if I could eat this evening,” Jenkins ven- 
tured to say. 

“ Not eat!” she repeated with emphasis. “You had 
better eat—that’sall, I don’t want to have you falling down 
exhausted here, as you did in the Boundaries.” 

* And as soon as you have had your tea, you should go to 
bed,” put in Arthur. 

“TI can’t, sir, I have got three or four hours’ work at 
that deed. It must be done.” 

“ Ai this?” returned Arthur, opening the papers he had 
earried home, “Oh, I see; it isa . Pil copy this for 
you, Jenkins. Ihave nothing to do to-night, You take 
your ease, and go to bed.” 

And in spite of their calls, Jenkins’s protestations against 
taking up his time and trouble, and Mrs. Jenkius’s protfered 
invitation to partake of tea and broiled fowl, Arthur 
departed, carrying off the work. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ELLEN HUNTLEY. 
“ A pRETTY time 0’ day this is to deliver the letters! It’s 
eleven o’clock !” 

“T can’t help it. The train broke down, and was three 
hours behind its time.” 

“I daresay! You lJetter-men want looking up: that’s 
what it is, Coming to folks’s houses at eleven o’clock, when 
they have been a-waiting and looking ever since breakfast 
time !”” 

“It’s not my fault,I say. Take the letter.” 

Judith received it with a grunt, for it was between her 
and the postman that the colloquy took place, <A delay had 
occurred that morping in the delivery, and Judith was 
resenting it, feeling half inclined to reject the letter, now 
that it had come. ‘The letters from Germany arrived 
irresularly ; sometimes by the afternoon’s post at four, 
sometimes by the morning; the only two deliveries m 
Helstouleigh. A letter had been fully expected this 
morning, and when the time passed over, they supposed 
there was none. 

It was directed to Miss Channing. Judith, who was 
quite as anxious about her master’s health as the children 
were, went off at once with it to Lady Augusta Yorke’s, 
just as she was, without the ceremony of putting on a 
bonnet. ‘hough she did wear a mob cap anda cheek apron, 
she looked what she was-—a respectable servant in a 
respectable family; and the Boundaries regarded her as 
such, asshe passed through them, the letter in her hand. 
Martha, Lady Augusta’s housemaid, answered the door, 
presenting a contrast to Judith. Martha wore acrinoline as 
big as her lady’s, and a siarehed-out muslin gown over it, 
with flounces and frillings, for Martha was “ dressed” for 
the day. Her arms, red and large, were displayed beneath 
her open sleeves, and something that looked like a bit of 
twisted lace was stuck on the back of her head. Martha» 
called it her “cap.” Judith wasa plain servant, aad Martha 
was a fashionable one; but I know which looked the best. 

Judith wonld not give in the letter, She asked for the 
young mistress, and Constance came to herin the hail. 
* Just open it, please, Miss Constance, and tell me how he 
is,” said she, anxiously ; and Constance broke the seal of the 
letter. 

“© Borcette. Hotel Rosendad, September. 

“My pear Onmbd,—Still better and better! ‘The improve- 
ment, which I told you ‘in my last week's letter had begun to 
take place so rapidly as to make us fear ‘it was but a deceitful 
one, turns out tohave been real. Will you belieye it, when I 
tell you that’your papa can walk He can, Constance. With 
the Ys of my arm, he can walk across the room and along the 

sage ; and to-morrow he is going totry at getting down the 
bret flight of stairs. None but God can know how thankful I 
am; not even my children. If this change has taken place in 
the first month (and it is not-yet quite that), what may we not 
expect in the next—and the next? Your papa is writing te 








Hamish, and will confirm what I say.” 
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This much Constance read aloud. Judith gave a glad 
laugh, “It’s just as everybody told the master,” said she. 
“ A fine, strong, handsome man, like him, wasn’t likely to be 
laid down for life like a babby, when he was hardly mid- 
aged. These doctors here be just.so many muffs, When I 
get too old for work, I'll go to Germany myself, Miss 
Constance, and ask *em to make me young again.” 

Constance smiled. She was running her eyes over the 
rest of the letter, which was a longone. She caught sight of 
Arthur’sname. There weresome loving, gentle messages to 
him, and then these words: “ Hamish says Arthur applied 
at Dove and Dove's for a clerk’s place, but did not come to 
terms with them. We are pleased that he did not. Papa 
~— he should not like to have one of his boys at Dove and 

love’s.”” 

* And here’s a little bit for you, Judith,” Constance said 
aloud. “Tell Judith not to be over-anxious in her place of 
trust; and not to over-work herself, but to let Sarah take her 
full share. There is no hurry about the bed-furniture; 
Sarah can do it in an evening at her leisure.” 

Judith received the latter portion of the message with 
scorn. “’Tisn’t me that’s going to let her doit! A fine do 
it would be, Miss Constance! The first thing I shall see 
when I go back now will be her head stretched out at 
one of the windows, and the kidney beans left in the 
kitchen to string and cut themselves!” 

Judith turned to depart. She never would allow any 
virtues to her helpmate Sarah, who gave about the same 
trouble to her that young servants of twenty do give to old 
ones, Constance followed her to the door, saying something 
which had suddenly occurred to her mind about domestic 
affairs, when who should she meet coming in but the 
Rev. William Yorke! He had just left the Cathedral after 
morning prayers, and was calling in at Lady Augusta’s. 

Both were confused ; both stopped, face to face, in hesita- 
tion. Constance grew crimson; Mr. Yorke pale. It was 
the first time they had met since the parting. There was 
an angry feeling against Constance in the mind of Mr. 
Yorke; he considered that she had not treated him with 
proper confidence; and in his proud nature—the Yorke 
blood was his—he was content to resent it. Hedid not look 
to lose Constance eventually; he expected that the present 
storm would blow over some time, and that things would 
come right again. Weare all too much given to trust to 
that vague “some time.” In Constance’s mind there existed 
asoreness against Mr. Yorke. He had doubted her ; he had 
accepted (if he had not provoked) too readily her resignation 
of him. Unlike him, she saw no prospect of the future 
setting matters to rights; marry him, whilst the cloud lay 
upon Arthur, she would not, after what he had intimated 
his opinion and sentiments were ; and that cloud could only 
be lifted at the expense of another. 

They exchanged a confused greeting; neither conscious 
how it passed. Mr. Yorke’s attention was then. caught by 
the open letter in her hand—by the envelope bearing the 
foreign post-marks. ‘“ How is Mr. Channing?” he asked. 

“So much better that it seems little short of a miracle,” 
replied Constance. “ Mamma says,’ glancing at the letter, 
“that he can walk, leaning on her arm.” 

*T am so glad to hear it! Hamish told me last week that 
he was improving. I trust it may go on to a cure.” 

“Thank you,” replied Constance. And she made him a 
pretty little curtsey of state as she turned away, not choosing 
to see the hand he would fain have offered her. 

Mr. Yorke’s voice brought a head and shoulders out at 
the breakfast-room door. They belonged to Lord Carrick. 
He and Lady Augusta were positively at breakfast at that 
hour of the day, His lordship’s eyes followed the light, 
pretty form of Constance as she disappeared up the staircase 
on her return to the school-room. William Yorke’s were 
cast in the same direction, Then their eyes—the peer’s and 
the cler, n’s—met, 

* Ye have given her up, I understand, Master William ?” 


‘Master William ” vouchsafed no reply. He deemed it 
a little piece of needless impertinence. 
“ Bad taste!” continued Lord Carrick. 


“Tf I were but 
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twenty years younger, and she’d not turn up her nose 
at me for a big daft of an Irishman, you'd not get her, me 
lad. She’s the sweetest little thing I have come across this 
many a day.” 

To which the Rev. William Yorke condescended no 
answer, unless a haughty gesturé, expressive of indignation, 
might be called one, as he brushed past Lord Carrick into 
the breakfast-room. 

At that very hour, and in a breakfast-room also—though 
all signs of the meal had long been removed—were Mr. 
Huntley and his daughter. ‘The same epithet of praise, 
just bestowed by Lord Carrick upon Constance Channing, 
might with equal justice be given to Ellen Huntley. She 
was a lovely girl, three or four years older than Harry, with 
pretty features and soft dark eyes. What’s more, she was a 
good girl—a noble, generous-hearted, good girl, although 
(you know nobody is perfection) with a spice of self-will. 
For the latter quality I think Ellen was more indebted to 
circumstances than to Nature. Mrs. Huntley was dead, and 
a maiden sister of Mr. Huntley’s, older than himself, resided 
with them and ruled Ellen: ruled her with an over-tight 
hand; not a kind one, not a judivious one; and that had 
brought out Miss Ellen’s self-will. Miss Huntley was very 
starched, and prim, and stiff—very unnatural, in short—and 
she wished to make Ellen the same, Ellen rebelled, for she 
much disliked everything artificial. She wastruthful, honest, 
straightforward ; not unlike the character of Tom Channing. 
Miss Huntley complained that she was too straightforward 
to be ladylike; Ellen said she was sure she should never be 
otherwise than straightforward, so it was of no use trying 
to be. Then Miss Huntley would take offence, and threaten 
Ellen with “altering her will,’ and that would vex Ellen 
more than anything. Young ladies rarely care for money, 
especially when they have plenty of it; and Ellen Huntley 
would have that from her father. “As if I cared for my 
aunt’s money!” she would say. “I wish she may not 
leave it to me.” And she was sincere in the wish. ‘Their 
controversies frequently amused Mr. Huntley. Agreeing 
in heart and ‘niall with his daughter, he would yet make a 
playful show of taking his sister’s part. Miss Huntley knew 
it to be show—done to laugh at her—and would grow as 
angry with him as she was with Ellen. 

Mr. Huntley was not laughing, however, on this morning. 
On the contrary, he appeared to be in a very serious, not to 
say solemn mood. He slowly pacedthe room, as was his 
custom when anything disturbed him, stopping at moments 
to reflect, buried in thought. Ellen sat at a table by the 
window, drawing. The house was Mr. Huntley’s own—a 
white villa with a sloping lawn in front. It was situated out- 
side the town, on a gentle eminence, and commanded a view 
of the charming scenery for which the country was famous. 

Ellen, who had glanced up two or three times, concerned 
to see the very stern, perplexed look on her father’s face, at 
length spoke. “Is anything the matter, papa?” 

Mr. Huntley did not answer. He was standing close to 
the table then, apparently looking at Ellen, at her white 
morning dress and its blue ribbons: it, and she altogether, a 
fair picture. Probably, he saw neither her nor her dress— 
he was too deeply absorbed. 

You are not ill, are you, papa?” 

“Til!” he answered, rousing himself. “No, Ellen, I am 
not ill.” 

“Then you have had something to vex you, papa?” 

“T have,” emphatically replied Mr. Huntley. “And the 
worst is, that my vexation will not be confined to myself, I 
believe. It may extend to you, Ellen.” 

Mr. Huntley’s manner was so serious, his look so peculiar 
as he gazed upon her, that Ellen felt a rush of discomfort, 
and the colour spread itself over her fair face. She jumped 
to the conclusion that she had been giving offence—that Miss 
Huntley must have been complaining of her. 

“Has my aunt been telling you about last night, papa P 
Harry had two of the college boys here, and I unfortunately 
laughed and talked with them, and she said afterwards I 
had done it on purpose to annoy her. But I assure you, 


papa——” 
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“Never mind assuring me, child,” interrupted Mr. 
Huntley. “ Your aunt has said nothing to me; and if she 
had, it would go in at one ear and out at the other. It is 
worse business than any complaint that she could bring.” 

Ellen laid down her pencil, and gazed at her father, awe- 
struck at his strange tone. ‘ What is it ?” she breathed. 

But Mr. Huntley did not answer. He remained perfectly 
still for a few moments, absorbed in thought ; and then, with- 
out a word of any sort to Killen, turned short round to leave 
the room, took his hat as he passed through the hall, and left 
the house. 

Can you guess what it was that was troubling Mr. 
Hvntley? Very probably, if you can put, as the saying 
runs, that and that together. 

Convinced as he was that Arthur Channing was not, 
could not, be guilty of taking the bank-note, yet puzzled by 
the strangely tame manner ia which he met the charge— 
confounded by the behaviour both of Arthur and Constance 
relating to it—Mr. Huntley had resolved, if possible, to dive 
into the mystery. He had his reasons for it. A very dis- 
agrecable, a very improbable suspicion, called forth by the 
facts, had darted across his mind; therefore he resolved to 
penetrate to it. And he set to work. He questioned Mr. 
Galloway, he questioned Butterby, he questioned Jenkins, 
and he questioned Roland Yorke. He thus became as 
thoroughly conversant with the details of the transaction as 
it was possible for any one, save the actual thief, to be; and 
he drew his own deductions. Very reluctantly, very slowly, 
very cautiously, were they drawn, but very surely. The 
behaviour of Arthur and Constance could only have one 
meaning—that they were screening the real culprit, and 
that culprit must be Hamish Channing. 

Unwilling as Mr. Huntley was to admit it, he had no 
other resource, He grew as certain of it as he was of his 
own life. He had loved and respected Hamish in no 
measured degree. He had observed the attachment spring- 
ing up between him and his daughter, and he had been 
content to observe it. None were so worthy of her, in Mr. 
Huntley’s eyes, as Hamish Channing, in all respects save 
one—wealth ; and of that Ellen would have plenty. Mr. 
Huntley had known of the trifling debts that were troubling 
Hamish, and he found that those debts; immediately on the 
loss of the bank-note, had been partially satisfied. 
That the stolen money must have been thus applied, and 
that-it had been taken for that purpose, he could not doubt. 

Hamish! It nearly made Mr. Huntley’s hair stand on 
end. ‘hat he must be silent over it, as were Hamish’s own 
family, he knew—silent for Mr. Channing’s sake. And 
what about Ellen ? 

There was the sad, very sad grievance. Whether 
Hamish went wrong, or whether Hamish went right, it was 
not of so much consequence to Mr. Huntley ; but it might be 
to Ellen—in fact, he thought it would be. He had risen 
that morning resolved to hint to Ellen that any particular 
intimacy with Hamish must cease. But he was strangely 
indecisive over it; now that the moment was come, he 
almost doubted, himself, Hamish’s guilt. All the improba- 
bilities of the case rose up before him in marked colours; 
he lost sight of the condemning facts; and it suddenly 
occurred to him that it was scarcely fair to judge Hamish so 
completely without speaking to him. “Perhaps he can 
account to me for the possession of the money which he 
applied to those debts,” thought Mr. Huntley. “If so, in 
spite of appearances, I will not deem him guilty.” 

He went out, on the spur of the moment, straight down to 
the oflice in Guild-street. Hamish was alone, not at all 
busy, apparently. He was standing up by the fireplace, his 
elbow on the mantelpiece, a letter from Mr. Channing (no 
doubt the one alluded to in Mrs. Channing’s letter to 
Constance) in hishand, He received Mr. Huntley with his 
cordial, sunny smile; spoke of the good news the letter 
brought, spoke of the accident which had caused the delay 
of the mail, and finally read out part of the letter, like 
Constance had to Judith. 

Tt wasall very well; but this only tended to embarrass 
Mr. Huntley. He did not like his task, and the more 





| eonfidential they got over Mr. Channing’s health, the worse 
it made itforhim toenter upon. As chance had it, Hamish 
| himself paved the way. He began telling of an incident 
| which had takes place that morning, to the scandal of the 
jtown. A young man, wealthy but improvident, had 
_ arrested for debt. Mr. Huntley had not yet heard 
of it. 
“Tt stopped his day’s pleasure,” laughed Hamish. “He 
| was going along with his gun and dogs, intending to pop at 
the partridges, when he got popped upon himself instead. 
Poor fellow! it was too bad to spoil his sport. Had I been 
a rich man, I should have felt inclined to bail him out.” 

“The effect of running in debt,” remarked Mr, Huntley. 
“By the way, Master Hamish, is there no fear of a like 
catastrophe for you?” he added, in a tone which Hamish 
might, if he liked, take for a jesting one. 

“For me, sir ?” returned Hamish. 

“When I left Helstonleigh in June, a certain young friend 
of mine was not quite free from a suspicion of such liabilities,” 
rejoined Mr. Huntley. 

Hamish flushed rosy red. Ofall people in the world, Mr. 
Huntley was the one from whom he would, if possible, 
have kept that knowledge; but he spoke up readily. 

“I did owe a thing or two, it can’t be denied,” 
acknowledged he. “ Men, better and wiser and richer than 
I, have owed money before me, Mr. Huntley.” 

“Suppose they serve you as they have served Jenner 
this morning ?”’ 

“'Phey will not do that,” laughed Hamish, seeming very 
much inclined to make & joke of the matter. “I have 
squared up some, sufficiently to be on the safe side of 
danger, and I shall square up the rest.” 

Mr. Huntley fixed his eyes upon him. “How did you 
get the money to do it, Hamish?” 

Perhaps it was the plain, unvarnished manner in which 
the question was put; perhaps it was the intent gaze with 
which Mr. Huntley regarded him ; but certain it is that the 
flush on Hamish’s face deepened to a glowing crimson, and 
he turned it from Mr. Huntley, saying nothing. 

“ Hamish, I have a reason for wishing to know.” 

“To know what, sir?” asked Hamish, asif he would 
temporise, or stave off the question. 

“Where did you get the money that you applied to 
liquidate, or partially to liquidate, your debts ? ” 

“T cannot satisfy you, sir. The affair concerns no one but 
myself. I did get it, and that is sufficient.” 

Hamish had come out of his laughing tone, and spoke as 
firmly as Mr. Huntley; but that the question had 
embarrassed him was palpably evident. Mr. Huntley said 
good morning, and quitted the office without shaking 
hands. All his doubts were confirmed. 

He went straight home. Ellen was where he had left her, 
still alone. Mr. Huntley approached her and spoke 
abruptly. “Are you willing to give up ali intimacy with 
Hamish Channing ?” 

She gazed at him in surprise, her complexion changing, 
her voice faltering. ‘Oh, papa! what have they done?” 

“Ellen, did I say ‘they?’ ‘The Channings are my dear 
friends, and I hope ever to callthem such. They have done 
nothing unworthy of my friendship or of yours, I said 
Hamish.” 

Ellen rose from her seat, unable to subdue her emotion, 
and stood with her hands clasped before Mr. Huniley. 
Hamish was far dearer to her than the world knew. 

“T will leave it to your good sense, my dear,” Mr. 
Huntley whispered, glancing round, as if not caring that 
even the walls should hear. “I have liked Hamish very 
much, or you may be sure he would not have been allowed 
to come here so frequently. But he has forfeited my regard 
now, as he must forfeit that of all good men.” 

She. trembled’ excessively, almost to impede the words, 
when she would have asked what it was that he had done. 

“ I scarcely dare to breathe it to you,” said Mr. Huntley, 
“for it is a thing that we must hush up, like the family are 








hushing it up. When that bank-note was lost, suspicion fell 
on Arthur.” 
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“Well, papa?” wonderingly resumed Ellen. 

“Tt was not Arthur who took it. It was Hamish. 
And Arthur is bearing the stigma of it for his father’s 
sake.” 

Ellen grew pale. “Papa, who says it ?” 

No one says it, Ellen. But the facts leave no room to 
doubt. Hamish’s own manner+I have just left him— 
leaves no room for it. He is indisputably guilty.” 

Then Ellen’s anger, her straightforwarduess broke forth. 
She clasped her hands to pain, and her face grew crimson. 
© He is noé guilty, papa. I would answer for it with my own 
life. How dare they accuse him? how dare they asperse 
him? Is he not Hamish Channing P” 

“Ellen! Zllen!” 

Ellen burst into a passionate flood of tears, “ Forgive me, 
papa. Ifhe has no one else to take his part, I will do it. I 
do not wish to be undutiful; and if you bid me never to see 
or speak to Hamish Channing again, I will implicitly obey 

ou; but heat him spoken of as guilty, I will not. I wish 
i could stand up for him against the world.” 

« After that, Miss Ellen Huntley, I think you had better 
sit down.” 

Ellen sat down, and cried until she was calm, 

(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Cruth. 


HOLLAND. 

Misstoy To THE Biinp.—An admirable labourer for 
the spiritual welfare of the blind, who has, lately visited 
Holland, gives the following peng account of the work 
going on among the blind in that country :—* The 
printing-press which we brought over and set to work, in 
the month of May, 1860, has continued, without inter- 
mission, to publish the word of life for the Dutch blind, not 
only of Holland, but of the colonies, and it is delightful to 
see how the Lord has blessed the work, Forty-eight readers 
are now to be found, taught by the blind teacher who is em- 
ployed by the directors of the Blind School here ; and these 
readers vary from the ages of seventeen to seventy-cight years. 
I think you wiil remember my telling you that I was privi-. 
leged to open a daily prayer-meeting at the Blind School, 
which the Lord has very wonderfully blessed; and, it has 
continued, without intermission, every evening, from haif- 
past eight to half-past nine, let the weather be ever so bad. 
At Utrecht we met with several missionaries from the Cape, 
and others from Scotland, preparing for labours in the 
Dutch colonies in South Africa, We instructed nine of 
them in the art of teaching the blind to read, who promised 
to teach their fellow-students, nearly twenty in number, 
and by this means we hope to reach the blind in. many 
parts of Sonth Africa, I may add, fields of much use- 
fulness have opened up beyond my expectation. in respect 
to the blind of Africa.” 


BGYPT. 

A GERMAN paper says that among the Copts, the almost 
extinguished Christians of Egypt, there is at present a reli- 
gious movement in progress, which deserves the notice of 
the evangelical world. What is recorded of the pious zeal 
of the patriarch of these Copts, at Cairo, is cause for especial 
joy. He expends the whole of his income in the restoration 
of the church, and, before all things, upon the more suitable 
education of aclergy endowed with theological qualifications. 
To these ends he himself, with great earnestness, promotes 





the circulation of the New Testament, which the British | last 


and Foreign Bible Socicty have printed in. the Coptic 
language. Tho people are very thankful for the book, and 
show great eagerness to obtain possession of it, When the 
patriarch first received a copy of this New; Testament, he set 
down and wept like a child, so completely was he over- 
powered by his feelings, 


In B 
after. 


et the word of God is beginning to be much sought 
he American missionaries have, in six months, 





distributed two thousand francs’ worth of Arabian Bibles, 

rticularly among the Copts, in the valley of the Nile. In 

uxor ‘they have gathered together forty scholars, while 
public worship is there attended by two hundredadults. In 
Alexandria the Gospel is publicly preached three times every 
week, the school there being attended by one hundred and 
fifty boys and girls, among whom are fifty Jewish girls and 
eighteen Mohammedan boys. 





SYRIA. 

Femate Epucation,—Mrs. Thompson is well known for 
her devotion to the cause of female education and evange- 
lisation in Syria. Speaking of an institution which she has 
been successful in establishing, she says she has secured the 
services of experienced natives to teach the others, and con- 
timues: * Nakle will be the Bible-woman in tho establish- 
ment; and I have also arranged for her to read with the 
women in the Prussian Widows’ Home twice a-week, and 
algo in the female ward of the hospital, as the deaconesses can- 
not read Arabic, and will be very thankful for her help. We 
have some girls who are well enough to come to school every 
day from the hospital, and they have inspired their com- 
panions with the desire to learn, so that Saleem has a Bible- 
class there every Sunday afternoon; and last Sunday five 
men joined the fifteen children, and were greatly delighted. 
They are now diligently reading the Bible, and those in the 
women’s ward are also anxious for a’reader.” 


GREENLAND. 

TH Moravrans have four stations in Greenland, viz., 
New Herrnhut, Lichtenfels, Lichtenau, Frederickstahl. The 
state of the mission is, on the whole, decidedly encouraging. 
Tokens of “renewed spiritual life” mejoibe the missionaries 
at some of the stations; increased diligence in attendance 
on the means of grace, and punctuality and regularity in 
the. school-children, marked the whole during the last 
winter. The number of brethren at present in the con- 
gregation, who are endowed with the gifts which qualify 
them for employment as assistants among their country- 
men, is another hopeful sign, 


LABRADOR, 
Toe Moravian Misstonanifs in Labrador have four 








stations amidst the Esquimaux tribes, viz., Hopedale, Nain, 


Okak, and Hebron, Oommunication with Europe is kept 
up. by a vessel sent out, every year, from London, with 
supplies of food and apparel for the use of the missionary 
families, in addition to what can be procured in their 
adopted country. In this way they are also furnished with 
valuable gifts to the widows, thesick, and the nevessitous in 
times of scarcity, and with rewards for the children in the 
schools, The ship brings back as, cargo whatever articles of 
export may have been collected during the year. She 
generally arrives in Labrador in the bein of the summer, 
when the ice is sufficiently dispersed to allow of her 
approach. Last year the Harmony made her twenty-ninth 
and last voyage in this good service, another vessel having 
been built and equipped to take her place, Four mission- 
aries are generally sustained at each station, At the end of 
1859 the numbers of the united, congregation were 1,138 ; 
of communicants, 368. Schools, both for boysand girls, haye 
been established. They are carried on shpough the winter, 
enerally from, October to April or May. Soon after the 
per festival the people disperse for their summer occupa- 
tion of eatchin spas, fishing, &c.. A training school has 
been opened at fre ron, and five of the native youth entered 
winter, The celebration of the different festivals at 
intervals throughout the long winter appears to have a good 
effect. Sacred: music—and among these Boow. people very 
skilful performers, both vooal and instrumental, are to, be 
found—forms ® considerable part of the celebration. The 
organ is constantly employed in their services. From time 
to time the brethren are cheered by many true conversions, 
and their faith animated by the happy death-beds of their 
converts, 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
—_~— 
; DECEMBER 29. 

Becket anv. StarrorD.—In 1170, the. Archbishop of 
Canterbyry, a victim to the struggle between priestly as- 
sumption.and the civil power, was assassinated in his own 
Cathedral. And, on, this day, in 1680, Viscount Stafford was 
beheaded upon a convietion of high treason on the testi- 
mony of the infamous. Titus Oates, the concocter of the 
are evidence i support of what was termed the “ Popish 

lot,” 


DECEMBER 30, 

Tue JEsvits.-—The foundation of the society of the 
Jesuits may be dated from this:day.in the year 1535. Not 
only Protestants. but, Roman Catholics saw the danger of 
establishing, Papal garrisons throughout Europe, and of sanc- 
tioning-an institution which miust necessarily become the 
convealed:if not the open authority of a power claiming 
more sacred and higher sanctions than. the civil government, 
whose decisions, it would claim the right to supersede, 
Bishops and. parliaments equally protested against the 
admission of the order into their dioceses.and states. The 
Dominicans, Cordeliers, Augustinians, and other fraterni- 
ties had. motives equally powerful, inducing them to oppose 
the formation of the new “Society of Jesus.” They saw 
with, indignation that from the very commencement of 
the Reformation in the age of Luther, the gains of the. 
monastic orders began to be restricted. The founder of 
the very important order of the Jesuits, a body whose in- 
fluence has secretly controlled so many ecclesiastical as well 
as political movements in church and state, was Ignatius 
Loyola, a Spanish monk. Loyola was originally a page to 
Ferdinand V. of Spain, and subsequently an officer in his 
army. He was wounded at the siege of Pampeluna, in 
1521, and devoting himself while under surgical treatment 
to the study of theology, he renounced the military for the 
ecclesiastical profession. 'Phé perusal of a book, yet popular 
in Spain, entitled “Phe Flowers of Sanctity,” containing 
the miraculous histories of St, Anthony, St. Francis, 
and St. Dominie; inspired him with a passion for 
} yee chivalry. He declared himself the “Knight of 
the Virgin Mary,” and vowed to do all things in proper 
knightly. order—proceeding for that purpose to keep his 
vigil of arms in the monastery of Montserrat, On 
the road. he met with a Moor, and entering with him 
into a sharp contest on the questions of the Incarnation and 
immaculate sonceeet the Mussulman proved himself the 
better logician. But Loyola, baie silenced, turned back ; 
he felt, in the true spirit of his church, that he had done 
wrong in suffering one whom he regarded as a contumacious 
unbeliever to escape death. He titrned back, but provi- 
dentially the x had takén another way. Disappointed 
of the destruction of this man, he consecrated his weapons 
to the Virgin. Covering himself with rags, he undertook 
various pilgrimages, in the course of which he visited Jeru- 
salem. On his refurn, he published a book, entitled 
“Spiritual Exercises,” so full of absurdity, that since the 
revival of the order, Catholics have withdrawn these “ Bx- 
ercises of Loyola,” and have recommended a work of far 
superior merit, and, generally speaking, less tionable, 
namely, the treatise of Phomas 4 Kempis, on the “ Imitation 
of Christ,” a book which had been translated, edited, and 
recommended even by Protestant theologians. On return- 
ing to Spain, he to become a preacher, but found 
himself devoid of the requisite learning and ability. He 
went to Paris, ostensibly for the purpose of education and 
study. There he made converts of six of his fellow pupils, 
and spevially of Francis Xavior, subsequently canonised as a 
saint, and as the apostle of the Indies. The little frater- 
nity plighted their faith to. the mad project of the conver- 
sion of the Turks. From Paris, Loyola proceeded to Rome. 
He obtained an interview with the Pope. Paul III. saw at 





& glance the advantages which the holy see would derive 
from such an institution as the proposed “ Society of Jesus,” 
and the pontiff, in 1540, legally established the order, by 
which the number of the néw incorporation was not to éx- 
ceed sixty. However, that restrivtive clog was removed by 
subsequent provisions in 1648; and in the pontificates of 
Julius TIT., Pius V., and Gregory XIII. privileges were 
granted to the Jesuits which rendered them not only nume- 
rous, but very influential, But though Xavier, like many 
other ardent missionaries, carried his views practically to 
the extremities of the habitable globe, he met with great 
opposition in Europe, and chiefly at Paris. The Sorbonne 
issued a decree in 1554, by whieh they condemned the 
institution as being calculated rather for the ruin than for 
the edification of thé faithful. Even in Romish ¢ountries, 
the intrigues and seditious writitigs of men of: this 
order havé occasioned it to be discountenanced. The 
Jesuits were expelled from England, by proclamation, in 
the second year of tlie reign of James L., or 1604; and 
4 similar proclamation was issued at Venice in 1606. They 
weré pué down in France by an edict from the king, 
and their revenues were confiscated in 1764. They were 
banished from Spain in 1767. Pope Clement XVIII. 
suppressed the ordér in 1773, but they were restored by 
Pitis VIT., in 1814, and since that time have been tolerated 
in other states; and even tiow, where not tolerated, the 
Jesuits undoubtedly possess a secret and extensive influence. 
The marked distinction between the Jesuits and the other 
monastic orders was the vow of implicit obedience to the 
Holy See. This secured their protection. The great ob- 
ject of the institution was the maintenance of the temporal 
power of the Papacy—the realisation of the dream of one of 
the popes—namely, a European theocracy. But the history 
of their struggles is a powerful example of the inutility of 
all efforts directed against advancing intelligence. The his- 
tory of St. Francis Xavier has been written by two very 
opposite characters—John Dryden and John Wesley. But 
it is thought that neither Dryden the Catholic, nor Wesley 
the Protestant, has fairly appreciated his character. Both, 
in their admiration of his ardent zeal, slur over his fanati- 
¢cism, his founding the inquisition at Goa, and his preaching 
a crusade with all the energy of St. Bernard, and with the 
same evil fortune. The fear inspired by the intrigues of 
the Jesuits must be borne in mind whenever the sci of 
the penal laws enacted against the Romanists in Pngland, 
and other Protestant States at the beginning of the last 
centtiry, is exdmined. For when even Catholic Govern- 
ments took the alarm at their increasing influence, it would 
assuredly have been strange if Protestant powers had been 
less timid, or had neglected proper precautions, Doctrines 
subversive of civil liberty, of legitimate government, and even 
of social order were promulgated, both systematically and 
pertinaciously, and they were so blended and confounded 
With other doctrines universally received by the Romish 
Church, that it was impossible todrawaline of separation; and 
thus Protestants were compelled, for their own sectirity, to 
exclude Romanists from power altogether. The alliance 
of the order seems to have been fatal to every cause with 
which it has been associated. ‘Phe Papal supremacy over the 
continental churches is now less, not ter, than once it 
was; the elder bratich of the Bourbons is exiled from France ; 
Spain and Portugal have now constitutional instead of des- 
potic governments; of Italy we need not speak. The 
“Society of Jesus” has of late ycars evidently been declin- 
ing to its final yet sure extinction at no very distant period. 


DECEMBER 31. 
Wicktirrs.—In 1384 died the most celebrated of our 


reformets, and with his name we may well grace the termi- 
nation of the history of the English Church for the year. 


Wickliffe, or, as the name is varioush Wiclif, or 
Wyclif, was re as a collegian, both for study and 
genius. In 1360, he wrote against the spirit of monkery, a 


work entitled, “Of the Poverty of Christ; and of Idleness in 
ry.” In 1361 he was elected master of Baliol College; 
but a new archbishop of Canterbury Wickliffe from 
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the wardenship of Canterbury Hall, to which he had been 
promoted. We find him not long afterwards at court, 
Officiating as the king’s clerk or chaplain, and not yet dis- 
avowing himself an obedient son of the Church, The Duke 
of Lancaster gave him the living of Lutterworth, in Leices- 
tershire, and it was here that he advanced, in his writings 
and sermons, those opinions which entitle him to the first 
rank asareformer. As he did notin the most open manner 
avow his opinions until he lost this living, some have im- 
puted them to revenge against the court of Rome, which 
deprived him, But this is not true; the very fact of his 
dismissal proves that he was regarded as an enemy to the 
Church of Rome. In 1372 he became doctor of divinity. 
In advancing many of his opinions he found he had the 
people on his side. Gregory XI. became alarmed, and in 
1377 several bulls were fulminated against Wickliffe. Edward 
III. died before their arrival, and the university seemed 
disposed to pay little attention to the’ one addressed specially 
to them. The Duke of Lancaster and the earl-marshal 
deciared he should not be imprisoned. He was cited to 
appear at St. Paul’s before the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London. But in such reputation was 
Wickliffe, that when, in the interval before his appearance, 
the first parliament of Richard II. was assembled, debating 
whether they might lawfully refuse to send the treasure out of 
the kingdom upon the Pope’s requisition, on pain of censures, 
by virtue of obedience due to him, the resolution of this 
doubt was referred by the king and parliament to Doctor 
Wickliffe, who undertook to prove the legality of their refusal. 
We have not space for the detail of much of his personal 
history, and therefore hasten to say, that what raised him 
mest enemies was his having undertaken to translate the 
Scriptures into English. These had never been trauslated, 
if we except the efforts of the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
of John de Trevisa, who both lived in Edward the Third’s 
reign. But the translation of Wickliffe was probably com- 
menced in 1379, from the Latin into our vernacular English. 
He did not understand the originals sufficiently well to trans- 
late directly from that source. Of this translation, several 
manuscript copies are yet extant in the libraries of our 
universities, the British Museum library, and other public 
and private collections. Wickliffe’s translation has been 
variously and beautifully reprinted, forming a great curiosity, 
and easily accessible at a moderate price. Of the style, we 
may give the following as a specimen, in these three verses 
of the 8th of Romans :—“ And we witen, that to men that 
louen God, alle thing is worchen to gidre into good to hem 
that after purpose been classid seyntes. For thilk he know 
before, he bifore ordeynde bi grace to be maad lyk to the 
ymage of his Sone that he may be the first bigeten among 
maney britheren. And thilke that he before ordeyned to 
blisse, hem he clessid, and which he clesside hem he justi- 
fiede and which he justifiede and hem he glorifiede.” 
Wickliffe escaped the rage of his persecutors with his life ; 
but his ashes were subsequently disturbed, and thrown into 
a running stream. lIlis history is very familiar to us 
Englishmen. We are proud that we know all that can be 
told concerning him. ‘he circulation of an open Bible, 
which Wickliffe was, perhaps, the first to inaugurate, is the 
circulation of the life-blood of the Church. And what are 
the results? Civil and religious freedom, which took their 
stand upon the translation and promulyation of a few 
written copies, which have been indefinitely multiplied 
by the press. So long ago as at the end of the year 
1850, the Britix-h and Foreign Bible Society, which was 
founded so lately as 1804, had issued upwards of twenty- 
four millions (24,237,697) of copies of the Bible. The 
earliest organised association which had for one of its objects 
the circulation of the Scriptures was perhaps the “ Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” which dates from 
1698. There are many others which have a similar primary, 
or sometimes collateral aim. Against all Bible Societies a 


bull from the Pope was issued in 1817; but the thunder of 
the Vatican has proved very harmless, and quite ineffective. 
And what have been the additions since 1850? 
at the reports of these societies will show. 


A glance 
Of course, 








we are entitled to add the numerous and costly as well as 
cheap editions of the Scriptures not published by these 
societies, but which would swell the list to enormous dimen- 
sions. Not the least interesting among these is the class of 
ILLUsTRATED Famity BrbiEs, where the talent of the 
wood-engraver has depicted the flowers and fruits of the 
Holy Land, the temples, tombs, and palaces of Egypt, and 
all that gives interest not alone to the antiquary, the 
scholar, and the artist, but to the thoughtful Christian—an 
employment of talent which, while educating youth, may 
usefully inform and elevate the mind of age. 


JANUARY 1, 

New Sryzz.—In 1752, the New Style commenced this 
day in England by Act of Parliament; or, in other words, 
the commencement of the year with us was altered from 
the 25th of March, 1751, so as to conform to the custom of 
other European countries, which had long before adopted 
the Gregorian calendar, For this purpose, the act 
directed that the year should commence on the Ist of 
January, and that eleven days, from the 2nd to the 14th of 
September, 1752, should be omitted, so that the 3rd of Sep- 
tember should be dated and taken to be the 14th. his 
occasioned for a time great perplexity and confusion of 
dates, arising from the computations by the old and new 
styles respectively. 

THE WANDERING JEW.—One of the most extraordinary 
religious impostures was that of the “ Wandering Jew.” 
A man assuming this title, and claiming to have lived since 
the birth of Christ, appeared at Paris, in 1644. He astonished 
the learned by his mastery of many languages, and his 
evident familiarity with history. 

JANUARY 2. 

Joun Mason Goop.—In 1827 died Dr. J. M. Good, an 
accomplished ornament to the medical profession, whose 
name deserves record among mementoes of the history of 
the Church, as an elegant and able translator of the book of 
Job. At an early age he became an indefatigable student, 
and in his profession distinguished himself as a voluminous 
and talented writer on the “Study of Medicine,” and other 
scientific subjects. The extent and variety of his works 
evince the greatest industry, and the retentiveness of a well- 
ordered mind. He acquired thirteen European and Asiatic 
languages, and has contributed much to Biblical philology. 
At the time of his death he had just completed a new ver- 
sion of the Psalms. His translation of Job is, by many 
persons, thought to be deserving of the same rank with that 
of Isaiah, so elegantly rendered by Bishop Lowth. 


JANUARY 3. 

GENERAL Monx.—In 1670 died George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, a man who enacted a very active and con- 
spicuous part in the events which led to the Restoration, 
and the consequent re-establishment of the relations of the 
Church to the Goyernment. In 1639, he was engaged in 
the expedition of Charles against the Seots. He was con- 
fined three years in the Tower, and afterwards accepted a 
commission in the Republican army. At the death of the 
Protector, he employed his influence to reinstate the Stuarts 
and the monarchy. 

JANUARY 4. 

In the year 100, Titus, to whom Paul directed his epistle, 
died in Crete. The apostle describes him as “mine own 
son after the common faith.” ‘‘I have begotten you through 
the gospel,” said he to the Corinthians, 1 Cor, iv. 15. 
Ministers are spiritual fathers to those whom they are the 
means of converting, and tenderly affect and care for them, 
and must be answerably regarded by them. “ Mine own son 
after the common faith, that faith which is common to all 
the regenerate, and which thou hast in truth, and dost 
express in thy life.’ This might be said by the Apostle to 
distinguish Titus from hypocrites and false teachers, and to 
recommend him to the regard of the people, as being among 
them a lively image of the Apostle himself, in faith, in life, 
and doctrine. : 
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“JT BE LIEVE IN ‘THE HOLY GHOST. 

Uron this article of the Apostles’ Creed, as it is saat 
Bishop Ken says :—‘‘ Glory be to Thee, O Spirit of Love, 
for shedding the love of God abroad in our hearts; for 
filling all that love thee with exuberance of joy and con- 
solation ; all love, all glory be to Thee! O ‘Thou blessed 
Spirit, the Comforter, purify my soul, and infuse thy love 
into it, and consecrate it to be thy temple ; and fix thy 
throne immovably thére ; and set all my affections on fire, 
that my heart may be a continual sacrifice of love offered 
up to thee, and the flame may be ever aspiring towards 
thee.” By this language, the bishop very clearly expresses 
his belief that it is the Holy Spirit which makes us love 
God; which gives us true joy and consolation; which 
purifies the soul, and makes it the temple of God, so that 
we may truly serve and worship him with all our heart. 

The learned Bishop Pearson declares that it is the Holy 
Spirit which reveals the will of God, and illuminates the 
soul of man ; regenerates and renews us, and leads, directs, 
and governs us in our actions and conduct, enabling us to 
do what is acceptable and well pleasing to God. It is 
the office of the Holy Ghost, he adds, to join us unto 
Christ, and to make us members of that one body of 
which Christ is the head ; to assure us of the adoption of 
sons; to create in us a sense of the fatherly love of God 
towards us, and to give us an earnest of our everlasting 
inheritance. 

In accordance with these views, the Church of England 
has appointed sundry prayers for the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus, for example, on the Sunday after Christ- 
mas, “Grant that we being regenerate, and made thy 
children by adoption and grace, may daily be renewed by 
thy Holy Spirit : :” and again elsewhere, ‘‘ Grant us the 
true circumcision of the Spirit, that, our hearts and all our 
members being mortified from all worldly and carnal 
lusts, we may in all things obey thy blessed will; through 
thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord:” and again, ‘‘Send thy 
Holy Ghost, and pour into our hearts that most excellent 
gift of charity, the very bond of peace and of all virtues, 
without which whosoever liveth is counted dead before 
thee:” and to give but one other example, ‘“‘ Grant to 
us, Lord, we beseech thee, the spirit to think and do 
always such things as be rightful; that we who cannot 
do anything that is good without thee, may by thee be 
enabled to live according to thy will.” 

Examples might be multiplied to any extent, to show 
that not only one church, but all churches have professed 
their belief in the Holy Ghost—their belief that he is the 
author, sustainer, and perfecter of the spiritual life in 


man. The views thus ascertained might be established | 


at great length by the Scriptures, which clearly teach that | 
we are made partakers of salvation by the power of the | 
Holy Spirit. 
ter, and must confine ourselves chiefly to that work of the | 
Spirit, by which we are brought into the family and fold 


maketh not ashamed. 
Now, we are, by nature and by practice, degenerate | 
and sinful creatures, prone to all evil, and blind to God | 
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and all spiritual good. In that state, we are 5 told of 
Christ and his atoning sacrifice, but all the doctrines of 
the Gospel fall like an idle tale upon our ear. Our hearts 
remain unaffected, and we continue ‘“‘dead in trespasses 
and sins.” Yet we are exhorted to repentance, to faith, 
love, and obedience ; all possible motives to submission are 
presented to us; and, to all outward appearance, all is 
done that can be done. What more is wanted? What 
more is possible? Have we not the truth set before us? 
have we not reason to comprehend it? On the one hand 
is the sin-sick, perishing soul, and on the other the Gos- 
pel of everlasting love; why, then, are not men converted 
wherever and whenever the Gospel is made known ? 

The simple answer is, that Divine grace must not only 
provide, but apply the remedy. It is in vain for us to 
hide or explain away this fact; it may be at our peril to 
do so. We honour the Father for devising the glorious 
scheme of redemption; we honour the Son for coming 
down and dying for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world. Let us likewise 
honour the Holy Spirit, which removes the obstacles 
within us which prevent us from coming to God—all 
that would cheat us ot that for which God gave his Son, 
the greatest gift of his eternal love ! 

In the Seriptures we find quite enough for our guidance 
in this matter. Even in the Old Testament the quicken- 
ing of the dry bones is ascribed to the Holy Spirit. Our 
Lord Jesus met Nicodemus with this doctrine at the out- 
set. Not only did he say, ‘‘ Ye must be born again,” but, 
“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” This doctrine 
of regeneration, or the new birth, was a sore stumbling- 
block to Nicodemus, and he did not understand how a 
man could be born again. But the Saviour iasisted upon 
it, and, indeed, frequently after he set forth the same 
truth. Thus he told his disciples that the Comforter, the 
Holy Ghost, should convince men of sin, of righteousness, 
and a judgment to come. We know very well that they 
who are not convinced of their sin will not confess it, re- 
pent of it, and abandon it; that they will not hate it, and 
turn to God ; that they will not feel their need of Christ, 
and go to him for salvation. Hence we gather that con- 
viction of sin by the Holy Ghost is the very first step 
towards holiness, the first stage in the work of conversion, 
the crisis in our spiritual being. Men convinced by mere 
argument, or wrought upon by fear, soon relapse and go 
back to their evil ways; but those who are convinced 
by the Holy Spirit are truly and savingly changed; are 
brought to sincere and real repentance; to faith, justify- 
ing faith in the blood of the cross, and are, in fact, made 
| new creatures in Christ Jesus. The love of God is shed 
abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost, and every hea- 





But we cannot now go fully into this mat- | | veuily, Christ-like disposition and tendency is due to the 


‘same blessed agent. ‘This influence of the Spirit, in 


| awakening the sinner, in renewing his heart, in changing 
of Christ, and enabled to look forward to heaven as our | 
home; to enjoy a good hope through grace, a hope which | 


his life and character, is very often alluded to in the 
New Testament. It is true that we are said to be born 
| again of the Word of God, which liveth and abideth for 
ever; but, it is the Word of God in the hands of the 
| Spirit, and this involves a truth of immense importance ; 
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which is, that the Holy Spirit commonly works by means, 
and of all means he loves none so well as that Word which 
he has inspired. ‘Therefore, we ought to use all the means 
of grace, and chiefly to study the Scriptures for ourselves 
in all that pertains to our spiritual welfare, asking God 
the Holy Spirit to apply the truth to our souls. us 
recognise him, and honour him in all the progress we 
make, as having not only given life to the dead tree, but 
as having made it bear good fruit. 

Perhaps some who are strangers to these Divine influ- 
ences may not only admit the doctrine, but may even dis- 
pute about it, and defend it. ‘+ Will it be any advantage 
in the issue,” asks Dr. Owen, “to profess and dispute 
that God works the conversion of a sinner by the irresist- 
ible grace of his Spirit, if I was neyer acquainted ex- 
perimentally with the deadness and utter impotence to 
good—that opposition to the law of God which is in my 
soul by naturé—and the efficacy of the great power of God 
in quickening, enlightening, and bringing forth the fruits 
of obedience in me?” No doubt, it is our personal ex- 
perience of its necessity and gracious efficacy which alone 
will enable us to repeat with an intelligent faith, ‘‘ 1 be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost.” To every one who has been 
converted to Christ, and made a new creature in him, we 
can say, “Ye have purified your souls in obeying the 
truth through the Spirit;” ‘It is God who worketh in 
you, both to will and to de of his good pleasure.” 

Possibly, some may he afraid of this doctrine, and think 
it may discourage the sinner who seeks salvation, or lead 
to indifference in professed believers. The fear is ground- 
less. If the doctrine of the Spirit in Scripture is such 
that every feature of Christ's likeness which we exhibit is 
called a fruit of the Spirit, we ought to have no. fear: 
‘The word of the Lord endureth for ever.” The con- 
vinced sinner ought to exult and take courage to think 
that the Divine Helper is come to him, and should not 
resist nor quench the heavenly infiuence. Surely no 
greater encouragement can be given than this fact affords: 
“T have loved thee with an everlasting love, and with 
loving-kindness have I drawn thee ;” ‘It is not by might 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
There can be no other equal guarantee for our success. 





If we have the Spirit, Omnipotence is enlisted in our 
fayour, and engaged on our side. We must be more 
than conquerors with such a helper. Our new birth 
makes Jehovah our Father by grace and regeneration, as | 
well as by creation, and gives us the spirit of sons, en- 
abling us to ery, Abba, Father, while it secures us that 
inward witness which attests that we are the heirs of the 
kingdom of God. The doctrine does not fayour gin: 
‘* How shall we that are dead unto sin, live any longer 
therein ?”  * Tf ye, being evil, know how to give gifts 
unto your children, much more will your heavenly Father | 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 








THE HISTORY OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. 
PART I. 
Happy Homes of England— Early Translations—Aldhelm— | 
Bede—The * Durham Book ”—Kipg Alfred. 
Some years since a French lady called upen an English 
resident in Paris, and requested him to obtain for her a 
copy of the ‘‘ English Scriptures.” 

She seemed very anxious that he should clearly under- 
stand that it was the English translation she wanted, for 
she repeated, with much emphasis, ‘I mean the Bible 
which you Protestants have—the English Bible.” Struek 
with her earnest tone and manner, the gentleman asked 
nt ,how is it you so particularly desire the English 

Bible} 
“Why,” she replied, “‘ my reason is this: A friend of 


' 








| which has made our land “ the glory of all lands.” 


| adequate learning, felt glowi 


_ and thug had there been 


mine was lately: travelling in England, and on hig return 
home he talked a great deal about the peace and happi- 
ness which the Roche and families of that country 
seem to enjoy ; soI could not but ask him to what he 
attributed this. He told me he had thought much about 
it, and his firm conviction was, that the general know- 
ledge of the Bible which prevailed in England—it being 
read in all the churches, and in many families, ag he was 
informed—the general vaintanee with it which pre- 
vailed throughout the whole country, was, he quite be- 
lieved, the real cause of the domestic happiness enjoyed in 
England beyond all other copntries. And, sir,” she 
added, ‘‘that is what I want. I want to learn how to 
get domestic peace and happiness, and this has brought me 
to you to-day, that [ may get from peu an English Bible.” 

That French visitor’s view of the case was perfectly 
true. England unquestionably owes her happy homes, 
and her free institutions, and her countless and her price- 
less political and social blessings, to her Bible. But, pray, 
how was it that we came into the ion of this ‘‘ pearl 
of great price?” ‘There was a time when the Wistorien, 
and the prophecies, and the laws, and the proverbs, an 
the Psalms of the Old Testament, and the glorious records 
of the evangelists, and the writings of holy apostles, lay 
all hid beneath the veil of strange languages. ‘To the 
accomplished scholar alone was the privilege allotted of 
entering within and beholding the glory of the Lord. 
The people were almost as if there were no revelations of 
heayen-inspired truth at all. They ‘‘sat in darkness and 
the shadow of death.” 

Who, then, are the men to whom we are indebted for 
the Word of God in our own tongue? ‘The answer to 
this question will carry us far back into ages long gane 
by, and place us in the midst of great events full of 
interest and instruction. It will introduce to us 
benefactors of our country to whom we owe an obligation 
of grateful reyerence ane loye, beyond what any words 
can aright speak of. And it is well that we make our- 
selves acquainted with the labours in whigh they so 
earnestly wronght, and the sufferings which they so cheer- 
fully and patiently endured, and the hardships and perils 
which they so bravely encountered, in order that wey 
might obtain for us, and hand down to us, the en 

e 


wish, then, to trace the history of the English Bible— 
to call attention to the men who, well furnished with 
within them a quenchless 
desire to put ihto the hands of their fellow-countrymen, 
in their own lan , ‘the oracles of Ged.” 
And as we call them to remembrance, jn their noble 
services and sacrifices on our behalf, and as we contrast 
our day with the day, or rather the night, in which they 
lived and toiled, we shall see reason for joy and hope 


* well as gratitude. dl i got pe unto us in 
pleasant ; yea, we have a ly heritage.” 
Tod ee name and a, POSES) 


yeliffe, of desailiat 
0 


memory, belongs the high honour of accomplishing the 


| first translation of the entire Scriptures into the English 


language. This was a work, indeed ; it was emphatically 
the work of the fifteenth century. . But. several centuries 
before Wyeliffe’s day some portions of the sacred Word had 
been rendered into the la, e of our Saxon forefathers, 
a fie i kindled to shine in a dark 

The reliable records of those distant he are but 

ew, yet we have it on good authority that so far back as 
the year 700, a little more than a hundred years after the 
mission of St. Augustine, two translations of the Psalms 
had been made—one by Guthlac, a hermit, the 


by Aldhelm, Bishap of Sherhorne. 
oie inted “Tbbot of Malmesbury in 


Ald Im was ap 
671, and bishop of Sherborne in 705. ‘Though of royal 
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extraction—for he was closely connected. with some of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings—and withal a man of eminent learn- 
ing, he devoted himself to the task of instructing the 
people in the gospel of Christ. Me was accustomed to 
contpose ballads and tales in the Saxon language (Latin 
was then the language of literature), such as were calcu- 
lated to catch the attention of men in that rude age, He 
would take. his station in places where he could collect an 
audience, and sing his poems to the music of his harp, 
and recite his stories to his delighted hearers ; and all this 
simply that he might take oceasion to teach them the 
higher things of Divine truth, 

This was good Aldhelm’s method of gaining the ear of 
the “working elasses” of England more than. eleven 
hundred years ago. Not satisfied with singing masses, he 
went ‘‘ out into the highways'and hedges,” and doubtless 
there were not afew instances in which ‘tthe common 
people heard him gladly.” Beside Aldhelm and Guthlac, 
others probably gave some portions of the Word of 
God in the vernacular of the day; but of any such labours 
no record has been preset'ved, 

In the latter part of the seventh century two villages 
in the north of England—Jarrow, on the south bank of 
the river Tyne, and Wearmouth, on the river Wear— 
became distinguished as the sites of two famous monas- 
teries, 

They were erected by Wilfred, who belonged to a noble 
Northumbrian family, and who was a us champion 
of the P A grant of land for the Wearmouth 
monastery been made by Fgfrid, king of Northwn- 
bria. These ancient monasteries are invested with a 
peculiar interest, inasmuch as they were the home of a 
man who, by his learning and piety, acquired a wide and 
lasting reputation, and who is celebrated as our earliest 
translator of the New Testament. 

This was the venerable Bede, At the early age of 
seven years he was placed in the Jarrow monastery under 


the ¢are of its abbot, Benedict Biscop. The abhot wes 
aman of considerable learning, and child who had 
been committed to his training made good progress, and 


well id all the instruction and attention which he 
received. 

After residing for some time at Jarrow, he was ze- 
moved to the monastery at Wearmouth, and there, under 
the guidance of its abbot, who bore the truly Saxon 
name of Ceolfrid, he completed his preparatien for the 
sacred office, to which he had been from childhood desig- 
nated. In so high esteem was the youthful Bede held, 
that when only nineteen years old he was ordained deacon, 
by John, Bishop of Hexham, although’ the Church canons 


forbad ordination to the diaconate to any one so young. | 


In the year 705 he was ordained priest, and. both. his 
bishop and the abbot of his monastery recommended him 
to devote himself to writing. Yielding to their wish, 
and following his own strong conviction of duty, he spent 
some thirty years of hard toil in the p ation of vari- 
ous works, many of whieh have come down to our own 
time. Among other subjects which employed his diligent 
pen were homilies, biographies of some abbots, lives of 
the saints, and commentaries on various portions of Holy 
Seripture. 

The book on which he expended special research and 
preparation was that by which he hecame. best known, 
and which gave him a European fame—his ‘“ Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of England.” 

But the work with which we now chiefly delight to 
connect bis name is the old Anglo-Saxon New Testament. 

He seems to have cherished an ardent love for the 
Word of God, and he set his heart en the blessed work 
of tramslating it into the e of his. countrymen, 
His other works were written in Latin, and to them the 


scholar alone could have access. This, his noblest work 
of all, was for the people, The task whieh he had set 
himself to accomplish was earried forward amidst many 
infirmities, and mueh physical. suffering, . Indeed, he 
only lived just long enough to complete it. His last 
earthly service for the Lord whom he loved, and whose 
Word had been so precious te him, was put forth in 
dictating to. his servant a translation of the last chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel, 

A beautiful and touching scene is that which meets our 
eye in the old Jarrow monastery. It is the Wednesday 
before Ascension Day, The brethren are in sackcloth 
and tears; for their father and friend, to whose wise and 
loving counsels they have often listened, and whose saintly 
life has been an example of whatsoever things are ‘ true 
and pure and of good report,” and whom kings and 
scholars have done h e to, will soon be taken from 
among them, ‘There, in his cell, in weariness and pain, the 
dying man is intently engaged in his work of translation. 
What a lesson does that read us of patient, self-denying, 
holy toil! He feels that what he has to do myst be done 
a The amanuensis, who is diligently writing down 
the words which fall from his lips, exclaims, ‘* There 
remains only one chapter; but,” he adds, as he sees his 
master panting for breath, ‘‘it seems difficult for you to 
speak,” Mark the self-forgetful answer which Bede re- 
turned :—“‘ It is easy ; take your pen, and write as fast as 
you can.” Qn the scribe proceeds, and as the shadows of 
evening draw nigh, he says, ‘‘ Now, master, only one sen- 
tence is wanting.” Bede, with almost his last effort, utters 
it. The words are quickly transferred to the parchment, 
and then the amanuensis gratefully exclaims, “It is 
finished!” ‘‘It is finished!” is the significant answer ; 
“thou hast well said. Now raise my head, that I may 
look towards the oratory where I have been wont to pray.” 
Then, with weak and faltering voice, he tried to sing his 
oft-nttered words of praise, ‘‘ Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” Nature failed, and 
his released spirit passed away to join in the doxologies of 
a higher service of song. 

It may be interesting to see a specimen of the Anglo- 
Saxon of Bede's time:—‘* Fader uren, thn arth in heofnum, 
ric gehalgud noma thin; to cymeth ric thin.” “ Our 
Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name; thy 
kingdom come.” 

The next attempt at an Anglo-Saxon translation of 





the Scriptures of which we can discover any trace, is | 


preserved among the Cottonian manuscripts belonging | 


to the British Museum. 

This translation, of the authorship of which we have 
no account, is found in what is called the ‘‘ Durham Book.” 
‘There is a Latin text of the four Gospels, and an inter- 
linear Anglo-Saxon yersion. ‘This ancient and deeply 
interesting manuscript cannot be less than one thousand 
years old, and appears to have been originally committed 
to the care of the monks of Llandisfarne. This lone 
island was then renowned as an influential seat of Christian 
learning. It was also famous as a sort of Missionary 
College, from which many. an Anglo-Saxon evangelist 
went forth among fierce tribes, bearing the heaven-sent 
message of love and peace. ‘This old ** Durham Book” 
is one of the finest specimens of early mmanship which 
we possess. ‘The jetters are wondrously clear and dis- 
tinct, and look almost as if they had been engraved. 

‘The work is also enriched with curious and_ beautiful 
decorations and pictures, ‘These were from the skilful 
hand of St. Ethelwald, a bishop of the ancient see of 
Durham. ‘There are four elaborately, executed portraits 
of the Evangelists, and the jnitial letter of each gospel is 
finely illuminated. 





Several legends haye been handed down about thig 
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venerable yolume. Among them is the following :—When 
the monks of Llandisfarne were leaving the island, to 
escape the cruel ravages of the Danes, the boat in which 
they had embarked was upset, and the ‘‘ Durham Book,” 
which they prized as one of their choicest treasures, and 
which they were secking to convey to some place of safety, 
fell into the sea. ‘The unfortunate brethren were in deep 
distress at their sad loss. However, through the ‘ merits 
of St. Cuthbert” they were befriended, for the tide ebbed 
much farther than usual, and so, greatly to the joy of the 
Llandisfarne fraternity, and no less enhancing to the 
credit of St. Cuthbert, the book was found lying high 
and dry on the sands, quite uninjured, and full three 
miles from the shore! So say the old monkish chroniclers, 
and so, doubtless, did many a good son of the Church, 
both lay and cleric, fully believe. 

It was about a hundred years after Bede’s death that 
the fierce and terrible pirates known as Northmen, or 
Danes, first began to descend upon the British coasts. At 
short intervals they were reinforced by fresh hordes from 
Norway, Denmark, the adjacent isles, and the peninsula 
of Jutland. They committed the most frightful cruelties, 
and spread their ravages in every direction. The san- 
guinary religion of Scandinavia, in which these invaders had 
been trained, added to the ferocity of their naturally cruel 
and vindictive temper, and kindled in them a most im- 
placable hatred of Christianity. The churches and mo- 
nasteries, which were then the only centres of learning as 
well as religion, were the special objects of their destructive 
rage, and wherever they could, they burned them to the 
ground. ‘The Saxons were unable to oppose any effectual 
resistance to these ruthless foes, and almost the entire 
heptarchy was plunged into the deepest distress. During 
this reign of terror all literature, and hence, of course, a 
sacred studies, were suspended, and the lamp of Divine 
truth was well nigh extinguished. But God was prepar- 
ing for the Anglo-Saxon church and nation a deliverer. 
At the royal manor of Vanathing, now Wantage, in the 
' vale of the White Horse, in Berkshire, the Queen of 
Ethelwulf gave birth to a son, who, among the Saxon 
kings, was to occupy the very highest rank. The name 
of this right sorek rince up grateful and pleasant 
memories of acts of Soetiuon and self-denial, and labours of 
learning and piety seldom surpassed. He became Alfred 
the Great, and thoroughly did he earn the distinction. 
The depth of ignorance into which the people had sunk 
is described in a letter which Alfred wrote to Wulfsige, 
bishop of Sherborne. He says: ‘*There was a time when 
foreigners sought wisdom and learning in this island. 
Now we are compelled to seek them in foreign lands. 
Such was the general ignorance among the English, that 
there were very few on this side the Humber (and I dare 
say not many on the gi) who could understand the 
service in English, or translate a Latin epistle into their 
own language. So few were they, that I do not recollect 
a single individual to the south of the Thames who was 
able to do it when I ascended the throne.” 

When Alfred had effectually relieved the land from the 
oppression of the Danes, he set himself earnestly to work 
to raise his subjects, both intellectually and religiously. 
He became the great educator of his age. 

For this purpose he invited over some of the most cele- 
brated prow, from various parts of Europe. He also 
founded, according to some authorities—according to 
others, revived—the University of Oxford. Carefully re- 
deeming the time, he contributed, moreover, by his own 
personal labours, to promote the culture of his people. 
Among other works, he translated into Anglo-Saxon 
the history of Orosius, a Christian writer of the fifth cen- 
tury, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, and /Esop’s fables. 
But this great and good prince stands out pre-eminently 


as one of the principal early translators of portions of the 
Word of God. In preparing a system of jurisprudence, 
he followed, in the main, those principles of righteous and 
wise legislation which are found in the civil code of the 
Hebrew people ; and which, as taught of God, declare 
the real “rights of man.” And then, with true wisdom, 
to give his laws the highest and fullest sanction, he trans- 
lated, and prefixed to them, of the twentieth and 
three following chapters of the Book of Exodus. Alfred 
commenced a translation of the Psalms. How far 
he ne say i = Mea vere it was one of those 
works upon which he was diligently engaged at the time 
of his death, a.p. 900. sree 

We are not to suppose that Alfred’s Christianity was 
enlightened and pure as is ours; neither are we to ju 
his age by our own. Yet he was one of those men who 
are far a-head of their day. And when we look at him 
bending in earnest study over old manuscripts, and pon- 
dering the laws of the supreme Lawgiver, in order that 
he may construct a firm and waboniaed framework of 
government—and when we see him rendering into the 
common language those Divine commandments, that all 
men may know the sanction under which their king issues 
the statutes of his realm ; and when, notwithstanding the 
pressure of manifold public and regal cares, and much 
physical weakness (for Alfred was not a robust man), we 
see him finding time to give the people in their own lan- 
guage those devotional writings of the Old Testamen 
which of all others minister most to faith, and hope, an 
holy living, then do we joyfully recognise in him a lover 
of Holy Scripture, and a pioneer in the blessed enterprise 
of ae ae 

e in his quiet = mgoces f and Alfred in his b 

court, wrought a goodly work, which was atin tsp 
be gloriously carried forward and perfected. Ages of 
darkness, it is true, were to intervene, but this work 
of theirs was to be only interrupted and delayed, not 
finally arrested. By the side of our colossal biblical lite- 
rature, to which art, and science, and history, and phi- 
losophy, and criticism have freely contributed, their 
labours may look very feeble; but, by the side of the 
ignorance, and superstition, and semi-heathenism of their 
own times, those labours were very mighty. They opened 
streams of sacred truth, which have since deepened into 
noble rivers. 

“* Who hath despised the day of small things?” 

(To be continued.) 








THE WORLDS. 

Benotp the world of waters at your feet—a world 
far, very far greater in extent than the land—and in 
that mass of mighty waters there dwell unutterable 
myriads of creatures endowed with life, and in millions 
of different forms. This world, unlike our own, is not 
limited to the mere surface, but possesses its various 
regions down to the profound abyss. 

ere is the world in which we live, and its thousand 
millions of intelligent beings destined for immortality, 
and also creatures innumerable, both small and great. 
What mind can grasp a thousandth part of this world’s 
teeming wonders? None but the Creator can compre- 
hend the things created. 

There is also the world beneath our feet, nearly two 
hundred times more populous than this world of ours, 
and there two hundred thousand millions of bodies lie 
mouldering in the dust; and these will one day form 
either the joyful congregation of the righteous awaiting 
the blessing of their Elder Brother, or the assembly of 
sinners in shuddering expectation of the decree of the 








Judge. 
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There is the telescopic world, or universe, with its 
seven millions of comets, and its countless millions of 
suns—the worlds heaped upon worlds of other systems, 
and these myriads upon myriads of systems in their 
‘THIRD evolution—poseibly revolving round the celestial 
centre of attraction—the GREAT r AM. 

There is the microscopic world—a world which man 
has not yet explored; a world so vastly prolific of life, 
that when a breath of wind causes a leaf to fall into the 
lake beneath, an empire is overturned, and millions of its 
inmates perish. 

There is, so to speak, the aérial world, the infinity of 
space, wherein dwell in these high places, principalities, 
and powers, . spiritual wicked ones whose name is 
legion, and their liege lord, the prince of the power of 
the air, reserved by the Almighty fiat for the regions of 
endless night. 

Nor have we yet travelled in mind through the worlds 
with which man is mysteriously connected. 

There is the world of departed spirits, devoid of bodies, 
wherein men seek death and cannot find it—where men 
curse God and live—where wisdom is learned, but learned 
too late—where prayer has lost its power—where mercy 
never enters, and where hope is unable to live; this is 
the temporary abiding place of men who knew not God. 

There is, moreover, in this place of safe keeping—this 
Hades—another world, the world of spirits forgiven, 
where bliss reigns, and praise has taken the place of 
pray. The spirits who abide here are the Lord’s 

eritage ; yen invited to the marriage supper, and 
waiting to be attired in the wedding garment. 

There is, besides all these worlds, the world of perfect 
woe, when the body and the spirit are again united; and 
it will be said of the inhabitants of this dread world, they 
died, not. because of sins committed, but because of the 
rejection of the remedy appointed. These outcasts from 
God and all that is good, learn in the world of woe what 
is meant by the direful term, THE SECOND DEATH. 

Happily for all who in this life have given Christ a 

e in their hearts, there is the world of perfect bliss, 
in which the body and the soul are united. In this 
region of light and joy the pleasures are ever new, and 
new pleasures are ever expected. Therein the redeemed 
become the minor representations of the glory of their 
Lord, and therein the ennobled are made kings and lords ; 
and Christ, the exalted one, is to them the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. 








A NEW YEAR’S DRINKING SONG. 

Fitt the cup, the bowl, the glass, 
With wine and spirits high, 

And we will drink, while round they pass, 
To—* Vice and misery.” 

Push quickly round the draught again, 
‘And. drink the goblet low ; 

And drink, in revelry’s swelling strain, 
To—‘ Reason’s overthrow.” 


Push round, push round, in quickest time, 
The lowest drop be spent, 

In one loud round, to --‘ Guilt and crime,” 
And “ Crime’s just punishment.” 

Fill, fill again !—fill to the brim— 
To—‘ Loss of honest fame!” 

Quaff—deeper quaff—while now we drink— 
© Our wives’ and children’s shame /” 

Push round, and round, with loudest cheers 
Of mirth revelry ; 

We drink to—‘* Women’s sighs and tears,” 
And ‘ Children’s poverty.” 

Once more! while power shall yet remain, 
E’en with its latest breath, 

Drink !—“‘ To OURSELVES, disease and pain,” 
And “ Infamy and death.” 





JERUSALEM. 
A Frencu gentleman travelling in Palestine has for- 
warded a very instructive and interesting letter to the 
editor of the Lien, a journal published at Paris, from 
which the following extracts are translated :— 

“* Tf the city of David is now forsaken by lories of 
the past, yet the ruins which fill its inclosure Tae not 
hidden all the vestiges of the past. I will even say that the 
very desolation forms one of the most impressive features 
of Jerusalem. Time has not here merely transmitted to 
us the mutilated remains of a single epoch, such as might 
result from a sudden catastrophe, but an accumulation of 
the ruins of all ages, piled one upon another. On the 
foundations of dwellings yet more ancient, dwellings have 
been erected, and in their turn are also crumbling away : 
cracked walls stand ee cee supports; heaps of 
earth rise as high as the tops e ieighhouting houses; 
deep excavations exist which have never been fully ex- 
plored ; and at every step we see the traces of a life 
which is extinct, an activity which has ceased. There is 
nothing to disguise from man’s eyes the vanity of his 
works ; they are all slowly passing into dust, and he makes 
no effort to retard their fall, and so the dust goes on in- 
creasing and intermingling. 

“ Ts it needful to add that, in close proximity to the hu- 
man element which endures for a Lg Nature remains 
unchanged, and permits us to live again in the Lifer | 
can never gaze without emotion upon the splendid picture 
presented by the mountains of Moab at sunset. Those 
marvellous effects are the same now as they were eighteen 
centuries ago ; but how different the men whose eyes have 
looked upon them! But it is in vain for one to attem 
to give himself wholly to his peaceful meditatio: 
din of human differences reaches us even here. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is the strife more incessant than upon this 
i t, where tolerance and mutual forbearance were 
preached to all men. I have found Jerusalem what I left 
it three years ago—the city of discord—where each of the 
predominant religions tries, not only to occupy the first 
place, but, if possible, to prevent its neighbour from ex- 
ercising its religious worship at its side. ‘The le is, 
in a word, not limited by the question of pre-eminence, 
but tends to become one of exclusiveness. Hence arises 
werful and public 
without reluctance 


a series of endeavours, in which, if 
means are not enough, recourse is 


, to craft and dissimulation. After having quarrelled about 


the price in gold of certain of ground, to which 
tradition believes that solemn memories attach, they too 
often come to avail themselves of a means, or rather sub- 
terfuge, afforded by that curious clause of Turkish law 
which confers the right of property in a place to him who 
executes any i without opposition. 
“Tt would take too long to show to what an incredible 
coupes these efforts have been carried—now by one party, 
anon by the other; most frequently without success, 
thanks to the suspicious vigilance of their rivals—thanks 
too, I must add, to the strict impartiality of the authorities. 
“T only call attention here to gd sa facts, and 
the most striking is the development of Russian influence. 
Not only have the convents formerly existing been en- 
larged, and the altars adorned with new offerings, but 
new establishments of extreme importance have been 
rgon ae sr ys diner route from aes = finds 
e aspect altogether ; a succession of buildings 
occupies the summit of the ball which overlooks Jerusalem. 
There is a Greek church, alongside of which rises a gi- 
gantic convent, a huge, square building, where hundreds 
of pilgrims can find a shelter, and which, from its position, 
where ev int of the city is visible, looks like a for- 
tress established to keep it in subjection. The cp 
moreover, have sold to Russia the ground which they 
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occupied near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and they 
are erecting there the consul’s establishment, to be fol- 
lowed, perhaps, by a church with direct access to the 
sanct For this last purpose, the grouhd of the 
Abyssinians would be necessary ; but they, although ex- 
tremely poor, absolutely refuse to part with it. ' This 
increase of the Greek preponderance visibly disquiets the 
other religious communities. 

“ The Armenians, on their side, are in a sufficiently flou- 
hing condition. They only have to entertain the pil- 
grims, while the Greeks and Latins support, at their 
expense, & whole stationary a emg of their ‘¢o-rell- 
gionariés, which swallows up a large part of their resources. 
But the patriarch has been dead for some months, and the 
flock has not beon able to agree in the choice of a successor, 
owing to their division into two parties. One of these is 
under the direct influence of Russia, because the metro- 
politan resides at Echmiazin, in Russian Armenia ; the 
others, on the contrary, endeavour to maintain their in- 
dependence. You are aware that those who recognise the 
Pope form a separate branch, under the name of Ar- 
menites. 

« As to the Latin Church, Austria has erected a fine 
establishment for the reception of its pilgrims; France 
is concluding the restoration of the church of St. Ann ; 
and the ‘ Guvre de Sion’ (Work of Sion) is building an 
asylum for young females. 

“ T come now to the Protestant Church, and first of all 
I state, not without some satisfaction, that the number of 
sects diminishes. The Sabbatarians, who persisted: in 
keeping the Jewish Sabbath for Sunday, have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and the few who remain attend the 
regular worship. The church founded under the auspices 
of England and Russia prospers and develops. The ser- 
vices are #0 arranged that worship is celebrated in English 
in the morning, and in German in the afternoon of one 
Sunday, and in the contrary order on the Sunday follow- 
ing. A service is added every Sunday at an early hour 
in Hebrew, for those proselytes who understand neither 
English nor German, and some forty persons attend. The 
English have founded a hospital, where none but Jews 
are received. ‘The Prussian house of deaconesses has 
been enlarged, and now contains six ladies employed in 
eduvating forty little girls, both Jew and Gentile, as well 
as in taking care of the sick, who are admitted into their 
hospital, whatever religion they profess, and the twenty- 
one beds aré almost always occupied. The Protestant 
organisation is completed 9 an industrial house for young 

ns of both sexes, founded under the patronage of the 
Fondoa Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Jews. 

“ Yet one word: about the action of the government, 
which, since recent events in Syria, has been rather more 

gressive. There is more security, and some works have 
con executed on the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem. The 
Porte tries to avoid just now all causes of disagreement 
with the other powers, and has very much improved the 
relations subsisting between the Mussulmats and our- 
selves: I have taken advantage of this to cross the 
boundary of the celebrated mosque of Omar, which 
for three consectitive centuries had remained closed to 
Christians: Syria is in general quiet, and recovers, 
little by little; from the disturbance caused by the 
massacres. Commerce is reviving; and in the Lebanon 
itself the vill begin to emerge from their ruins. 
Allow mie to add that I have been truly rejoiced to find so 
general an impression of satisfaction produced by the dis- 
tribution of aid rendered by the Protestants. All 
agree in adinitting that this aid has been given with great 
discernment and judgment, and ‘that the good ting 
from it has been real and abundant.” 
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Whoinan’s Sphere 


SELF-CULTURE, 

SELP-ovLTURE implies suitable efforts to strengthen and 
expand the intellect, by reading, by reflection, and by 
writing down your thoughts, Reading ‘suitable books 
stores the mind with facts and’ prinviples; reflection cons 
verts those facts and principles into & real mental aliment, 
and thus quickens the soul into growth; while writing 
tends to precision of thought and beauty of expression, 
Every young person should, therefore, read, reflect, and 
write as frequently and carefully as she has opportunity, 
The principal object of reading, with most young persons, 
is pleastire. They seek for excited sensibilities and a 
charmed imagination, Hence, novels and poetry fozm the 
staple of their reading. History, science, and philosophy, 
they avoid. The novel is well read; but Gibbon, Mosheim, 
Newton, Buffon, Butler, and similar writers remain unre- 
garded. What is the nee Sep Feeble intellect, a 
weakened memory, and a fanciful imagination. 


HOUSEHOLD DUTIES. 

Never forget the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
domestic duties. Your own good sense teaches you how 
sadly embarrassed a woman must be who is unskilful in the 
affairs of the household. Even at the head of a household 
with abundant means, such skill is indispensable to quietude 
and happiness. Your good sense also teaches you to despise 
the notion that such knowledge degrades a woman. She is 
degraded who cannot perform them; and ¢6ven a poor 
ignorant Irish girl will despise a mistress whose household 
skill is beneath her own. Neither can you iniabine that 
such duties are inconsistent with high intellectual culture 
and usefulness; for the lives of such géntlewomen as 
Madame Roland, who could her husband’s dintier 
with her own hands in the day-time, and in the evening 
attract the admiration of the greatest minds in France by: 
her learned and brilliant wit; Mrs, Mary Dwight, ‘the 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, who, while sho, performed 
her household duties with industry and propriety, also, by 
her great mental vigour, awakened the souls of her children 
to a love of letters and virtue, with a success which made 
her worthy to be the mother of such a son as Timo 
Dwight ; these, and scores besides, prove, beyond dispute, 
that devotion to household duties is not at variance with 
the cultivation of refined and liberal learning. 


THE GUIDE TO DUTY. 

Remember that all true strength of character has its 
foundation in faith. It is by believing the truth that 
human hearts are purified from sin, fitted for the struggles 
of life, and raised to fellowship with God. No sooner does 
a human being bring a scriptural promise, and, with humi- 
lity and contrition, ask to fulfil it—not doubting but 
that it is then and there fulfilled—than God immediately 
imparts his grace, and continues to do so as long as the soul 
believes. TO BELIEVE Gop, aud TO BELIEVE IN Gop, under 
all the circumstances of life, are the steps that lead infalli- 
bly to a pure life on earth, and to a blissfal eternity in that 
world where dangers, trials, fears, and sorrows, never disturb 
the happy inmates, for “God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying ; néither shall theré be any more pain, for 
the former things are passed away, and all things have be- 
come new.” 

HOME. 

Home is a little world in which the duties of the great 
world are daily rehéarsed, and so perfect is the adaptation of 
home, that if a young lady learns its lesson wisely and truly, 
she cannot greatly fail in fitness for any station to which 
the providence of God may appoint her. A dutifal daughter, 
a loving sister, and an industrious girl, bids fair to make a 
happy wife, a good mother, and a valuable woman. There- 
fore, fidelity to the duties of youth is the best preparation 
for the affairs of womanhood; whilst the tndutifal daughter, 
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the ill-tempered sister, the idle damsel, will, in all proba- 
bility, become a useless wife, an unwise mother, and a 
woman held in no esteem; on the other hand— 


“The home brightens where the loving heart presides.” 


AN EMBLEMATICAL, PICTURE. 

In one of the colleetions of paintings by the early masters, 
there is one thought to be by Holbein, and represents, as is 
supposed, Queen Blizabeth’s housekeeper. The figure is 
standing oti a tortoise, with a bunch of keys by her side, 
her finger on her lips, and a dove on her head, Under it 
this inscription (translated)— 

* Be frugal, ye wives, live in silence and love, 
Nor abroad ever gossip and roam ; 
This learn from the keys, the lips, and the dove, 
Afid tortoise still dwelling at home.” 


SELP-KNOWLEDGE 
Ts a duty that applies to our female friends as well as to 
oursélvés. Tt is ‘a lesson that all have equally to learn, and 
it forms an important part of that education which fits us 
for. the duties of life. A distinguished female writer, when 
speaking upon the duties of women, says: “Of all kinds of 
knowledge, that. of our own ignorance is first. to be aequired, 
Ik,.is @ valuable, but a very humbling lesson for those per- 
sons to learn, who are. built up on the foundation of what is 
generally called a good education ; yet the knowledge which 
young persons bring home with them from school forms 
but a very small part of that which they will be expected to 
possess. Indeed, knowledge is so diversified and unbounded, 
that .we can ofily be said to know much or little by com- 
parison, It is by comparing ourselves with others, and 
jally with thosé who are more advanced im life, that we 
first learn the important secret of our own deficiencies. 
And when this' experience has been attained, we perceive 
how large a portion of our education remains to be acquired, 
to qualify us for the duties of the wife, the mother, the 
sister, or the friend.” 
SCRIPTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 

The ‘knowledge of Scripture; says a pious author, should 
be acquired early in life, and through life it will be found a 
rich tad recious store to draw upon, not only for our 
owt tion, and the strengthening of our own faith, 
bat for the comfort, guidance, and support of all who come 
within the sphere of our influence, or depend upon us for 
aid in; the: great and solemn work of preparing for eternity. 








THE RE-CONVERTED MAN. 

On''@ certain evening, ‘in the olden times, a man of 
resolute look was sitting by the fire amid a group’ of 
talkers in a hi est’s hall: During that day his 
Master had startled him by saying to him, “ When thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren,” Was he not already 
a disciple of Jesus ? 

aps revolving the startling words in his mind, the 


man sits by the fire—waiting to be “sifted.” Satan the 
sifter sees him there anid s in to sift him. He comes 
through the lips of a serving-maid. “Thou wast also with 


Jesus of Galilee,” sneers the garrulous girl. 
0 unity for the boastful Peter to stand up for Jesus | 
ates oraven been he stanimers a “T know not what 

ou sayest.” @ goes out into ch, and again the 
sifter sifte hit. et a 

In the h another maid is loitering, who no sooner 
seés him than she sets the rabble upon him by exclaiming, 
“This fellow wis also with Jesus of Nazareth.” The mo 
take up the jeer and ‘cry out, “ Surely thou art also one of 
them.” This is too much for the poor, irritated disciple— 
the man ‘who chafed so under & taunt—and with an oath 
he flitigs back the jeer: “*T know not the man.” 

Ah! Peter, methinks thou needest a conversion now, 
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of the persecutors of that Man of Sorrows in the 
judgment-hall ? a Judge him not tooharshly. The 
difference between a bent tree and a broken tree is, that 
onesprings back to its place when the pressure is removed, 
but the other never rises from the dust. Peter’s is a bent 
faith, not a broken. For, no sooner does the cock-crow 
smite upon his ear than in a moment his cowed and brow- 
beaten loyalty to his Master leaps up and asserts its 
presencein an honest outgush of blinding tears. Out into 
the solitudes, of the garden he goeth—not to hide his sin, 
but to be RE-converTED. ‘To turn back again, with 
genuine Contrition, to that Saviour whom he had wronged 
and denied. To do once more his first works, and give 
afresh his heart to Jesus, And from that garden—-whose 
deep shadows made a fit “‘ closet” for his secret outbreak 
of penitential gricf—the weeping man ‘comes out, an 
humbler, wiser, better, and a "hrated mah ‘than he had 
ever been before. That baptism of tears was ‘a needed 
baptism for his high spostleship. Better fitted to 
sympathise with the tempted ; better fitted to warn the 
presumptuous; better calculated to deal tenderly with the 
erring ; arf every way better able to “ strengthen the 
brethren ” must the disciple have been, for his melanclioly 
lapse, and for his merciful re-conversion. 

But what is re-conversion? It is certainly not 
regeneration. ‘The Bible gives no hint of a second, or a 
third, or a fourth new birth of the soul. We recognise 
no such thing in our spiritual experience. Re-conversion 
is not the awakening of a sinner for the second time. 

It is simply the return to God and to duty ofa 
backsliding believer. Peter’s religious character was not 
wholly swept from him in that sad, shameful hour of his 
denial of the Redeemer. Nor ‘does any true Christian 
lose his faith entirely during his seasons of spiritual 
declension. He is not a happy man, nor a healthy man, 
nor a heaven-honoured’man; but he is alive. As the 
benumbed Alpine traveller, who has foundered among the 
snowdrifts, soon “comes to” again, when laid before the 
fire of the St. Bernard Hospice, so a backslider may 
recover under Christ's restoring grace. It is a terrible 
experiment to try ; a tertible risk to run... Let no man 
tempt God's love by trying the‘perilous step. Peter 
would probably have ended just where Judas ended, had 
not one been a true Christian and the other an impostor. 
Christ ‘' prayed for Peter that his faith. might not. fail” 
utterly ; and but for that. timely intercession he could 
not have come forth from that garden a re-conyerted 
man. 

The ess through which Peter passed daring . his 
sindieeny rel rtially similar to the process of his fixst 
conversion. ere must have been repentance deep and 
sincere. ‘There must have been faith in Jesus exercised 
anew. Now, as conversion is made up of repentance, 
faith, and obedience to God; so, Peter’s recovery was in 
every sense a re-conversion. It was a turning unto Ged, 
and differed from a first conversion in only two things, 
viz., the point set out from was.a different point, and the 
i e travelled over was vastly less. 
Who the reader of this paragraph! may be, we do not 
know ; but he must be a remarkable Christian if henever 
needed a re-conversion. Every act of disloyalty to 
Christ, every disgraceful lapse into open sin, should call ; 
forth Peter's tears and Peter’s itence: If you have. 
grown cold in heart and indolent in duty ; if prayer is a 
penance, and the Lord's table an irksome formality ; then 
you need a new conversion. Ifafter a starching serutiny., 
you are not satisfied with your present hope, give it up, . 
and with thorough repentance lay anew the foundation 
on the Lord Jesus Christ. Multitudes, we fear, are barely 
living on the memory of the religious experiences of ten- 





' What shall keep thee from going clear over to. the ranks 








or twenty years ago. John Wesley would call such a 
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state a falling away from grace. John Owen would call 
it a spiritual declension. But both would agree in the 
biitedy needed ; and both would agree in the exhortation 
with which we close: ‘‘ Remember therefore from whence 
thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works!” 








THE CHRISTIAN’S ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF. 
Every Christian person has « spirit in him that says, 
“T see the bad, but, alas! I cling to it. I understand 
my duty, but Ido not perform it. I know that God's 
law is holy and just and good, but I do not obey it. 
And Iam in utter despair of being able to adhere to 
that which is right.” Every Christian comes at last to 
the state in which he feels, “O Lord Jesus Christ, there 
is no hope for me if thou dost not save me in spite of 
myself, It is the salvation of the Saviour only that will 
save me. If Iam left to myself, I shall never see salva- 
tion.” Every Christian person looks upon Christ as one 
that shall bring mercy to those that do not deserve it. 

Now, we say freely, and at once, You may,all us un- 
wise, and write grievous things against us, but you never 
will equal in your thoughts or utterances what we believe 
our own imperfections and faults to be. Do you say, 
“‘ You do not live Christian lives?” With shame we ac- 
knowledge it. Do you say, ‘ Professing Christ as you 
do, you do not set that example of purity before the 
world which you should?” ‘Too well we know it. 
You can point out no fault in us to which we are not 
keenly alive. 

But there are some glorious victories, some illustrious 
triumphs, although they may not be exhibitory, in every 
Christian’s life. It is true that there are some points of 
discouragement in the experience of each one of us; but 
when we look eprom ff over a year, or a score 
of years, we canall say, “‘ God has not striven with me 
in vain.” 








THE SANCTUARY, 
“For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavilion: in the 
sagvet bin soheransia shall he hide me; he shall set me up upon a rock.” 
“ Tord, thon hast been our dwelling-place in all gencrations.”—Psatm 
xe, i, 
Times of trouble are times of danger. But when the 
child is in danger, the parent is most watchful and con- 
cerned. So, believer, thy heavenly Father pays special 
attention to thee in the time of thy trouble. He will 
not only keep his eye on thee, but he will hide thee. 
Where will he hide thee? In some fortress? No; but 
in his pavilion. The pavilion is the royal tent, and is 
placed in the centre of the army, surrounded by the 
strongest and most courageous soldiers. Here the king 
dwells; and here, if anywhere, safety is to be found. 
Sweet thought this for thee, poor tried one! God will 
take thee to his own tent; he will make thee safe as 
himself. Im the pavilion of thy God thou wilt find 
supplies for thy wants, balm for thy wounds, and solace 
for thy sorrows. Many a Christian has seen more of 
God, and enjoyed more of the presence of God, in one 
week's affliction, than in years beside. In his pavilion 
God communes with his troubled ones; he opens his 
heart to them, he lifts up the light of his countenance 
upon them, and he gives them peace. Blessed Lord! in 
times of my trouble bring me into thy pavilion, hide 
me in the secret of thy tabernacle, that I may know the 
blessedness of having my life hid with Christ in God. 
My soul, in every time of trouble or of trial, repair to 


thy God, plead with him, and let this be thy prayer :— 
‘“* Keep me as the apple of thine eye; hide me alee 
shadow of th 


the 


y wings.” Then thou wilt have to exclaim 


with joy, ‘‘ How excellent is thy loving-kindness, O Lord; 
therefore the sons of men put their trust under the 
shadow of thy wings.” 








Pouths’ Department," 


MY BLIND SISTER. 
AxnouT fourteen years ago, after severe suffering and 
in, it pleased God to deprive my sister of the use of 
er sight. It was a dreadful blow to one young, full of 
life and energy, with a keen relish for all the pleasures of 
youth and life, by this one stroke to be deprived of all 
that had hitherto made it happy. Her father, who was 
always indulgent, became doubly so; relations and 
friends, touched with pity, became more and more 
tender, loving, and kind; those of whom she had before 
known little came forward with every possible allevia- 
tion, and she began to think; and her thoughts were, 
‘Surely He that smites me loves me, or he would not 
send me this alleviation.” ‘This was the first beam that 
fell on her heart. 

Her whole nature was changed ; things in which before 
she had taken no delight became real, substantial, and 
abiding sources of pleasure. She was the busiest and 
most cheerful person in the house; always occupied, 
always inventing, always at work for others. At first, 
simple little articles of clothing for children were cut out 
for her to make; but during the absence of the sister 
who used to cut them out, she tried to do it herself, and 
succeeded so well, that ever after she who had never 
loved sewing found the greatest delight in cutting out 
and making bonnets, shirts, pinafores, &c., for the poor 
blind children of a neighbouring institution, and also for 
the poor in her own parish. 

It was a rather remarkable feature of her blindness 
that whatever her occupation, she looked at it, or seemed 
to do so; if taking anything out of her basket at her 
side, her head and eyes followed the direction of her 
hand ; when writing she did the same. Two friends in- 
vented a most ingenious desk for her, which was a great 
comfort, and with which she wrote with perfect ease. 
But the one + source of delight was reading; she 
would always have a volume in the raised characters by 
her side, and would read a passage or verse, and then 
work, thinking of all it contained, and thus never felt 
lonely. Her books were marked throughout in such a 
manner og cone ar refer Sean favourite 
passage; a little bit of something stre against the 
verse was her usual device. The days never seemed long 
enough for all she had todo; and she would often say 
how much better off she was than we were, for when 
it grew dusk we had to wait for candles, whilst she could 
always go on. 

It was her favourite mental occupation to compare her 
lot with ours. and that of those around her, and it always 
sg cg thorough peti that both her, mercies 
an appiness were equal, if not greater than ours. 
On bees oh nh after the visit of a friend, she said, 
“It rather pains me to hear them speak of my ‘ afjic- 
tion ;’ I cannot feel it as such, and I can scarcely call it 
a deprivation, for I have received so much more than an 
equivalent.” It surprised her to hear’ any one remark 
upon the day being gloomy and uncomfortable, for 
unless she heard the wind howl, she always pictured the 
ee and beautiful, 

uring a long visit to the sea-side, we were thrown in 
the way of several most interesting cases of blindness. 


* Our usual series of Conversations at the Manor House will appear 











every other week. 
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Their history. is simple, but very touching. The same 
penele provision was made by God for them as for 

er. 

A poor girl had lost her sight and hearing when quite 
young, from fever, and was thus left without the power 
of communication with her friends; she could not hear 
what they said ; she could not see what they wrote ; all 
around her was darkness and stillness. As she said, she 
felt as if shut up ina dark cold box. This feeling at 
times caused her great terror; and it was not urtil she 
could touch some one, that this horror was removed. For 
years she had lived in this sad, lonely, and comfortless 
condition; she had only one person with whom she could 
communicate, namely, her sister, who managed to under- 
stand what she wanted, and to converse with her by 
writing with her finger in her hand.. Poor Fanny was 

uaded to come to me, and try to learn to read. Never 
shall I forget the hopeless task it seemed. I took the 
poor thing’s hand; she felt mine and then measured my 
wrist with her thumb and finger, her way of distinguish- 
ing one person from another. Had I never before felt 
thankful for sight and hearing, I should have felt so at 
this time, when I,saw one so utterly cut off from all 
pleasure, all interest in life, the world to her a living 
tomb, for years only having intercourse with one person, 
and that very limited, for her sister was a dressmaker, 
andavent out to work. I felt that the task needed great 
help from above, and for this help I . mg the young 
friend who was with me) prayed earnestly. 

Having taught myself to read in order to teach my 





sister, I felt a great desire to teach poor Fanny; but | ask 


there was much to be done before this could be begun; 
indeed, how it was to be commenced seemed a mystery. 
First, I made the alphabet in the palm of her hand, she 
correcting me, and making her shorter sigus. She then 
asked me my name, which I wrote in her hand, letter by 
letter ; then the name of my friend, who came and took 

and on feeling whose wrist, she exclaimed, 
‘‘ Little lady,” and by this title she always called her. 
From not, hearing her own voice, poor Fanny had very 
little power of modulating it, and the painful alternation 
of screams, whispers, and bass notes, was at first very 
trying. How very long every sentence seemed when 
eaeh word of it had to be spelt slowly in her hand. One 
of her abbreviations was very amusing: when the letter 
u, or the pronoun you occurred, we always touched her 
shoulder. Sometimes when a word was half spelt, she 
would pronounce the whole, but in general it was neces- 
sary to go through with it. 

It was a great shock to find that she was utterly igno- 
rant of prayer, or even of the existence of a God and 
Saviour, At first we felt that we must not teach her too 
much. ‘To tell her of a God who made her, and write a 
simple little prayer in her hand, was all we durst attempt. 
That simple prayer was fully answered; it. was to ask 
him to her his child, and to help her learn to read 
his Word. When she. came again the next night, we 
heard her repeat her prayer, and after sitting and talk- 
ing, or rather writing, of my blind sister, of whom she 
was never tired of writing, I put into her hands one of 
the raised books, and told her my sister read out of that, 
at the same time picking out one of the most simple 
characters, and putting her finger on it, telling her for 
what letter this sign stood; then choosing another and 
another, and asking her to find out these three letters 
again all over the page, then finding the combination of 
these letters forming one word, and making her read 
them consecutively. Almost with a scream of delight, 
she traced out the word we had chosen, This was quite 
enough reading for one night, but before we parted, I 
wrote a little text in her hand, and explained its meaning. 
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The same passage was repeated the next night, a few 
new letters were shown her, and a new text was learnt: 

For years her brain and heart had been a waste, re- 
ceiving no new impressions. Every new text sank deep, 
and many were her questions. It was very touching to 
see how simply she believed, how gladly she received 
God’s Word. Quickly she learnt to read, quickly she 
learnt to pray and gee thanks. Most happy were the 
accounts we received of her during the few months that 
she survived our departure. She was never lonely, never 
afraid of being alone, for she knew that she was not alone; 
and she had a most enviable realisation of the presence of 
her Saviour; for her sister said, she would often go into 
her room, and find poor Fanny with her fingers tracing 
verses in the Gospel of St. John, about the work and 
love of Christ. She had fully learnt the use and comfort 
of prayer; and on her death-bed entreated earnestly 
that all her friends and relations might join her in heaven, 
where she doubtless now is, with seeing eyes and hearing 
ears, blessing God for his love and mercy. She began 
this song on earth, she is finishing it in heaven. 








LAME AND LAZY. 


Two beggars, Lame and Lazy, were in want of bread. - 


oy ge on his crutch, the other reclined on his 
couch. 

Lame called on Charity and humbly asked for a 
cracker. Instead of a cracker he received a whole loaf. 

Lazy, seeing the gift of Charity, exclaimed—* What ! 
a cracker and receive a loaf? Well, I will ask fora 
loaf, and I shall expect a load of bread; or, if I ask a 
biscuit, she will give me a batch of bread.” 

Lazy now applied to Charity, and called for a loaf of 
bread. ‘* Your demanding a loaf,” said Charity, “proves 
you to be an idler. You are of that class and character 
who ask, but do not receive.” 

Lazy, who always found fault, not fortune, and had 
rather whine than work, complained of ill-treatment, and 
even accused Charity of a breach of a promise. 

Charity pointed him to a painting in her room, which 
presented to his vision three personages, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. Charity appeared fairer and larger than 
her sisters. 

He noticed her right hand held a pot of honey which 
fed a bee disabled, having lost its wings. Her left hand 
was armed with a whip to keep off the drones. 

“ Don’t understand it,” said 

Charity replied: ‘It means that Charity feeds the 
lame and chastises the lazy.” , 

Lazy turned to go. ‘* Stop,” said Charity ; “‘ instead of 
coin I will give you counsel. Do not go and live on your 
poor mother, for I will send you a rich ant.” 

‘* Rich ant,” echoed Lazy. . ‘‘ Where shall I find her?” 

** You will find her in Proverbs, 6th chapter and 6th 
verse.” 








THE SHOE-BLACK’S DOG. 


We have heard of many ingenious devices, on the part 
of unscrupulous men in business, to attract attention and 
to promote trade. We have heard of rival hatters proving 
te be partners, and of hosiers resorting to wonderful 
freaks; but the French shoe-black seems to s 

them all. This useful artist had cleverly contrived to 
enter into a commercial alliance with his own dog, a 
large black poodle, and these worthies proceeded to busi- 
ness in.a very methodical manner. ‘The master stationed 
himself on one of the bridges, pursuing his calling; 
and the dog, at a respectful distance, watched his cols 


league’s movements. So long as the shoe-black plied his 
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brushes, the dog was quiet, wisely considering that his 
master could not attend to two applicants at the same 
moment; but the instant the dog saw that his partner 
was unemployed, then he began to look out for business, 
and his process was well suited to the purpose in view. 
The dog would put his large, woolly paw into the mire, 
and then tread upon the feet of every passer-by, 
leaving abundant evidence of his “apse aud render- 
ing the labours of the shoe-black unavoidable. By 
this manceuvre trade flourished; the knight of the 
blacking-brush was well paid, and the owner of the | 
woolly paw was well fed. ‘Talent like this could not be | 
hid. omen laughed at the trick, servants chat- | 
tered and laughed also, and the fame of Black-coat | 
ascended to the drawing-room. A wealthy traveller, | 
who had witnessed from his window the dog’s mode of 
operation, was so charmed with the dog’s abilities, that 
he resolved that this black-coated gentleman should have 
a new master. Five guineas were offered for the dog, 
but “ No” was the response. ‘Ten guineas?” “No.” 
At length the offer was doubled, and twenty guineas 
were spread out before the astonished shoe-black. Love 
was powerful, but poverty could not stand against 
twenty guineas; and the dog found a rich owner, and 
was taken by his new master to London. Trade now 
deserted the brush-man ; and one day, when not a single 
client had needed his services, and the poor fellow was 
sorely depressed, there stood before him a sight that 
delighted his eyes and cheered his heart; it was his dear 
old Doggie, whose joy was unbounded because he could 
once more kiss his master’s face and gambol about him. 
Woolly Paw and the shoe-black were alike charmed, and 
his master, in gratitude, resolved that his four-footed 
fellow-labourer should never again leave him; not for 
twenty guineas, not for. five times twenty. No, a 
hundred guineas, said the joyful shoe-black, would not 
purchase him. It was ascertained that this faithful 
creature had travelled from London to Paris in six days, 
and at Dover had leaped into the packet that had con- 
veyed him and his master from Calais. 











RE-UNION IN HEAVEN. 


How short is the earthly history of a family! A few 
short years, and those who are now embraced in a family 
circle will be scattered. The children, now the objects 
of tender solicitude, will have grown up and gone forth 
to their respective stations in the world. A few years 
more, and children and parents will have passed from 
this earthly stage. Their names will no longer be heard 
in their present dwelling. Their domestic loves and 
anxieties, happiness and sorrows, will be a lost and for- 
gotten history. Every heart in which it was written 
will be mouldering in the dust. And is this all? Is 
this the whole satisfaction which is provided for some of 
the strongest feelings of our hearts? How can such 
transitory beings, with whom our connection is so brief, 

e all the love we can feel? Why should not our 
feelings towards them be as feeble and unsatisfying as 
they? But, blessed be God! this is not all. Of this he 
has given us perfect assurance in the Gospel of his Son. 
Though to the eye of unenlightened nature the ties of 
domestic love seem scattered into dust, the spiritual eye 
of faith ives that they have been loosened on earth 
only to c resumed, under far happier circumstances, in 
the region of everlasting love and bliss. Though the 
history of a family may seem to be forgotten when the 
last member of it is laid in the grave, the memory of it 
still lives in immortal souls; and when the circle is 
wholly dissolved on earth, it is again completed in 





heaven ! 








The Balf-Gour Vible Class. 


VIIL—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES (Continued). 

Tuts is a continuation of our former lesson, in which our 
object is to show that the facts recorded in the Apostolic 
history furnish the key to many of St. Paul's epistles, 
while the principles and doctrines embodied in his 
frrcavono lessons lend strength and confirmation to the 

istory. 

We will now read the following verses :— 

Acts xviii. 1, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11.—After these things Paul 
departed from Athens, and came to Corinth; and he reasoned 


| in the synagogue every Sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and 


the Greeks. And when they [the Jews] eer themselves, 
and blasphemed, he shook his raiment, and said unto them, 
Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean: from 
henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles, Then spake the Lord 
to Paul in the night by a vision, Be not d, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace; for I am with thee, and no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much people in this city. 
And he continued there a year and six months, teaching the 
word of God among them. ; 

After Paul had attended the Council which was held 
in Jerusalem touching the introduction of Jewish rites 
and ceremonies into the Christian Church, we are told 
that, in connection with Barnabas, he renewed his 
ministerial labours in Antioch ; but on his proposing to 
Barnabas that they should again visit their brethren “in 
every city where they had preached the word of the 
Lord,” a serious dispute arose between them because 
Barnabas “ determined to take with them John, whose 
surname was Mark ; but Paul thought not good to take 
him with them, who departed from them from Pamphylia, 
and went not with them to the work.” Now in what 
relation did Mark stand to Barnabas ? 

“The history says nothing about any relationship 
between them, but on turning to Colossians iv. 10 we 
learn that Mark was sister’s son to Barnabas—that is, his 
own nephew.” 

And in this little incidental fact which has been 
preserved in the epistle, we see why it was that Barnabas 
adhered to Mark in the contest which arose between him 
and St. Paul. 

Then what evidence have we that the Apostle ever 
came to regard Mark with friendly and affectionate 
feeling ? 

“In his Epistle to the Colossians, iv. 10, 11, he is 
joined by the Apostle with Aristarchus and Jesus, who is 
called Justus, as fellow-workers in the kingdom of God, 
and as those who had been a comfort to the Apostle; 
while the Apostle sends a special message to the Church 
at Colosse that if Mark should happen to visit them 
they were to receive him in love and confidence.” 

In Acts xvi. 1—8, we find that when Paul arrived in 
his missionary travels at a place called Lystra, he there 
came into personal contact with Timothy, whom he would 
have to go forth with him ; and because of the Jews who 
were in these quarters, he took and circumcised him; and 
yet though the sixteenth chapter of the Acts is chiefly 
occupied with the record of St. Paul's labours in — 
there is no mention made of engey A a all; eae is 
name appears on the superscription of the Apostolic letter 
which Bt. Paul addressed to the Philippians. How are 
we to account for this ? 

“Tt may be that the duties devolving on Timothy 
while he had the personal presence of the Apostle did not 
call for any special notice at the hand of the sacred 
historian.” 

Just so. Still we know that Timothy left Lystra 
with Paul, and became his fellow-traveller and co-worker 
in the prosecution of his sublime mission, The inspired 
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narrative gives us a very succinct account of St. Paul's The history relates, that when Paul came out of 


ogress through various parts of Lesser Asia, till we find 
fim at Troas. Here he was warned in a vision to 
over into Macedonia, in obedience to which he crossed 
the /Zgean Sea to Samothracia, then went to Neapolis, 
and finally to Philippi. His labours and his persecutions 
at Philippi are distinctly recorded ; but having completed 
his work here, he and his company left, and having 
oe through Amphipolis and Apollonia, came to 
‘hessalonica, and fronr Thesselonica to Berea. From 
Berea the brethren sent away Paul, but Silas and 
Timotheus abode there still. Here we find Timothy at 
Berea with Paul, after Paul had been at Philippi; and 
therefore the inference is, that Timothy travelled with 
Paul, and visited with him every place at which he 
stayed, and at Berea remained even after Paul had 
been sent away bythe brethren. The history thus corre- 
mds with the superscription of the Epistle to the 
hilippians. 

The history tells us (Acts xvi. 9) that at Troas there 
appeared to Paul, ina vision in the night, a man of 
Mavedicnle: praying and beseeching him to come over 
and help them. Now what did this vision import ? 

“Tt was a virtual acknowledgment that all the 
enlightenment, philosophy, and wisdom of Greece had 
utterly failed to effect the moral renovation of man, and 
that there is in Christianity that which takes the 
precedence and the priority of every form of human 
thought.” 

The history asserts that at Philippi both Paul and his 
companions were seized, scourged, imprisoned, and their 
feet made fast in the stocks. Now what evidence have 
we in the Epistles in support of these assertions ? 

“In Philippians i. 29, 30, we read—‘ Unto you it is 
iven, in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, 
ut also to suffer for his sake; having the same conflict 

which ye saw in me, and now hear to be in me.’ He 
here refers not only to his present imprisonment at Rome, 
but to a former conflict of which they themselves were 
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Macedonia to Athens, he left Silas and Timothy behind 
him at Berea, and yet in 1 Thessaloniansiii. 2, he speaks 
of sending Timothy from Athens to Thessalonica. How 
are these two statements to be reconciled ? 

“By turning to Acts xvii. 15, we find that when 
Paul reached Athens, he sent back a message, through 
those who had accompanied him thither, to Silas and 
Timothy tocome to him with all speed; and it was while 
he waited for them at Athens that his spirit was stirred 
within him on beholding the idolatry of the city; nor is 
anything more likely than that Timothy came to the 
Apostle at Athens, and from Athens he sent him to 
minister to the Church at Thessalonica.” 

In reading the Acts of the Apostles we are led to infer 
that while the opposition made to the Gospel originated 
with the Jews, yet in almost all places the Jews went 
about to accomplish their purpose by stirring up the 
Gentile inhabitants against their converted countrymen. 
Now, is this inference fairly borne out by anything which 
we find in any of Paul’s Apostolic letters ? 

“In 1 Thessalonians, ii. 14, he says, ‘For ye, brethren, 
became followers of the Churches of God which in Judea 
are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered like things 
of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews.’” 

From these words it is clear, that while the Churches 
in Judea suffered from the malignity of the Jews, it was 
through the Jews that the Gentiles were in other places 
stirred up to oppose and persecute the Christian converts. 
As the history tells us, it was the Jews who believed not, 
and who were moved with envy, that set all the city of 
‘Thessalonica in an uproar. It was when the Jews who 
dwelt at Thessalonica had knowledge of the word of God 
being preached by Paul at Berea, that they came thither 
and stirred up the people. It was the unbelieving Jews 
who stirred up the Gentiles and made their minds evil 
affected against Paul and his companions in every cit 
through which they passed in their progress ceentigh 


eye-witnesses, and in which they had been called to suffer | Lesser Asi. 


with him.” 

Thus we see again how perfectly the history and the 
Epistles agree, and we shall find other points of corre- 
spondence. The history tells us*that after Paul and 
Silas had been set free from their imprisonment at 
Philippi, they departed from them, and when they had 
a through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came to 

essalonica, where in the synagogue Paul openly 
alleged that Jesus was the Christ. Now, in which of his 
Epistles do we find this statement confirmed ? 

“In 1 Thessalonians, ii. 1, 2, we read, ‘For your- 
selves know our entrance in unto you, that it was not 
in vain: but even after that we had suffered before, and 
were shamefully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we 
were bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of God 
‘with much contention.’” 

But there is here no mention of Silas, whois saidin the 
history to have gone with Paul from Philippi: to 
Ce ara Is he introduced in any other part of the 

istle ? 

N The Epistle is written in the name of Paul, and 
Silvanus, and Timotheus; and Silvanus is held to be the 
same with Silas.” 

The historian relates that after they had been some 
time in Thessalonica, Paul and Silas were both assaulted 
in the house of Jason and subjected to the fury of the 
— Does the Apostle anywhere refer to this fact ? 

“In his first Epistle to the Thessalonians, iii. 4, he 
declares—- Verily, when we were with you, we told you 
before that we should suffer tribulation ; even as it came 


a. 

When Paul left Athens for Corinth, the history tells 
us (Acts xviii. 2) that he there found a certain Jew 
named Aquila, born in Pontus, lately come from Italy 
with his wife Priscilla ; but what evidence have we in 
any of the Epistles of the Italian connections of this 
eminently pious couple ? 

‘*In Romans xvi. 3, 4, St. Paul sends his greetings to 
them not only as members of the Christian community at 
Rome, but as his helpers in Christ Jesus, who had for his 
life laid down their own necks, and whose names were held 
in the highest esteem in all the Churches of the 
Gentiles.” 

When Paul commenced his labours in Corinth, such 
was the opposition with which he had to contend, that he 
resolved to quit the place; but he had a vision in which 
he was supernaturally instructed to continue his labours, 
and assured of corresponding success (Acts xviii. 9—11) ; 
but how can we prove that his ministry was followed by 
any more signal results ? 

‘In his first Epistle to the Corinthians, iv. 15, he 
says:—‘Though ye have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: for in Christ 
Jesus, I have begotten — through the Gospel ;’ from 
which it follows that at least the greater number of those 
who composed the Church of Corinth were the fruit of 
his own ministry.” 

In the history we are informed that Paul left Corinth 
for a time, sailing thence into Syria, and came to 
Ephesus, where he left Priscilla and Aquila, who had 
accompanied him; that he soon left Ephesus to be 





to pass, and ye know.’” 


present at the great festival of his nation at Jerusalem, 
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but promising again to return into Ephesus; that here , pursuing this manual labour in Ephesus, even up to the 
Aquila and Priscilla found a certain Jew named. Apollos, | very hour in which he wrote his Apostolic letter to the 
an eloquent man and mighty in the Seriptures, whom | Ephesians? _ 
these two disciples took and instructed more perfectly in | ‘‘In the nineteenth chapter of the Acts, which gives 
the way of God; that Apollos, thus enlightened and | the aceount of the Apostle’s labours and. residence in 
informed, resolved to pass into Achaia; that here he Ephesus, there is no mention of this fact; and, therefore, 
greatly helped those who had believed, and mightily | we must take his own assertion in the Epistle to, the 
convinced the Jews that Jesus was the Christ ; and that | Corinthians.” 
while Paul was passing through the upper coasts in his | Not exactly so. If you east your eye forward to the 
progress to Ephesus, we learn that Apollos not only went next chapter in the history, we aré told that from Miletus 
into Achaia, but took up his residencein Corinth, which | he sent unto Ephesus and called the elders of the Church, 
was the capital of Achaia. Now, what evidence have we | and in his address to them (Acts xx, 83, 34) he says:—'+1 
that the Apostle ever recognised this eloquent expositor of have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or sarah Yea, 
Scripture, or his labors, as a teacher of Christianity? | ye yourselves know, that these hands have ministeted 
“In the first chapter of his first Epistle to, the | unto my necessities, and to them that were with me.” 
Corinthians, when referring to the divisions which had | Here the fact comes clearly out, that the manual labour 
been reported to him as distracting and rending that | which he had exercised at Corinth, he continued at 
professedly Christian body, he mentions the unseemly Ephesus, This, moreover, seems to have been his prac- 



















spectacle presented by their ranging themselves under | tice everywhere, as we may learn from his words in 


separate and different banners: one party saying, | am 
of Paul; another, lof Apollos ; another, I of Cephas; and | 
another, I of Christ. Here we have not only the fact of | 
his residence in Corinth, but,of the success of his labours, | 
in the love and attachment of those who rallied round him 
as their leader.” e 

Yes; and if we turn to chapter iii. 4—6, we shall 
find that the Apostle makes four distinct admissions | 
with regard to this eminent teacher of truth. | 

1. That he was worthy of being associated. with | 
himself as an instructor in the first and principal. Church 
in Achaia. 

2. That he was a minister of the word in the same 
sense as the Apostle himself. 

3. That through his instrumentality many of the mem- | 
bers of the Corinthian Church had been enlightened, and 
led to repose their faith in Christ. 

4. That while the Apostle preceded the expositor in 
his labours at Corinth, yet Apollos, who came after, 
followed up the labours of Paul by watering the seed 
which he had planted. 

After Paul reached Ephesus, he took up his abode 
there for the space of two years, “so that all which dwelt 
im Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and 
Greeks.” There a Church was planted; and to that 
Church -he afterwards addressed one of his richest and 
most profound Epistles. But whut evidence does that 
Apostolic letter supply to prove that the Church at 
Ephesus was composed of Jews and Greeks, or of Jews 
and Gentiles ? 

‘In chapter iii. 6, he. speaks of the Gentiles as being 
made fellow-heirs—that is, with the Jews—and of the 
same body, and partakers—that is, again with the Jews— 
of his promise in Christ by the Gospel,” 

Yes; and still more explicit is his language in chapter 
ii. 12~+18, in which he speaks of the Gentiles as aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from 
the covenant of promise, but.as now brought nigh by the 
blood of Christ, who had. made both, Jews and Gentiles, 
having broken down the middle wall of. partition; and 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, to make in himself: of 
twain—that is, of Jews and Gentiles—one new man ; 80 
that through him both Jews and Gentiles have access by 
one Spirit unto the Father. 

While living and labouring at Ephesus, he wrote his 
first. Epistle to the Corinthians, in which (chapter iv. 11, 
12) he says:—“* Even unto this present hour..we. both 
hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and 
bave no certain dwelling-place; and) labour, working 
with our own hands: ” and that he so laboured with. his 
own hands at Corinth, the history distinetly informs us 
(Acis xviii. 3); but where have we avy account of his 








| of manual labour may 


1 Thessalonians ii, 9. 

Now there are certain great practical lessons to be 
derived from this part of our interesting investigation. 

I. That there is dignity in labour, and that any kind 

associated with the highest and 
noblest ends of life. 

II. That all our services and all our sacrifices are 
worthless unless they flow from love to Christ and aim at 
his, glory. 

lil. That it is not enough to perceive the harmony 
and the beauty of truth, but, we must feel its living 
power, and live under its transforming influence, 

IV. That it is our duty to recognise all good men, 
and to rejoice in their labours. 

VY. That it is a ~arful thing to oppose Christ’s 
servants in their sublime, and, solemn work. Such 
opposition may be fatal to our everlasting salvation, 








THE CHANNINGS:--A TALE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DANESBURY HOUSE,” ‘BAST LYNN®,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 

NoruHina, of sufficient consequence to record here, occurred 
for some weeks to the Channing family, or to those connected 
with them. October came in} and in a few days would be 
decided the uncertain question of the seniorship. Gaunt 
would leave the college on the fifth; and on the sixth the 
new senior would be appointed. ‘The head master had 
given no intimation whatever to the school as to which of 
the three seniors would obtain the promotion, and discus- 
sions ran high upon the probabilities—some opined it would 
be Huntley ; some, Gerald Yorke; a very few, Tom Chan. 
ning. Countenanced by Gaunt and Huntley, as he had 
been throughout, Tom bore on his way, amid much cabal; 
but for the vircumstance of the senior boy espousing (though 
not wy, markedly) his cause, his place would have heen 
unbearable. Hamish attended to his customary duties in 
Guild-street, and sat up at night as usiial in his bed-room, 
as the light of his candle testified to Judith’s eyes, Arthur 
tried bravely for a situation, and tried in, vain; he could 
get nothing given to hith—nobody seerhed willing to take 

im on. ‘There was nothing for it but to ‘wait in hopefnl 
patience. He took the organ daily, and copied,'at ‘honié, 
the cathedral music. Constanee was findin great favour 
with the Warl of Carrick—but you! will hear more about 
that presently. Jenkins grew more like a shadow: day’ by: 
day. Roland Yorke: went on in his impulsive, sca) 
fashion. Mr. and Mrs. Channing sent home news, hopeful 
and move hopeful, from Germany... And Charley, unlucky 
Charley, had managed to get into hot water with ‘the gol- 
lege school, 
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Thus, uneventfully, had passed the month of September. 
October was now in, and the sixth rapidly approaching. 
What with the uncertainty prevailing, the preparation for 
the examination, which on that day would take place, anda 
little private matter, upon which some few were entering, 
“ school had just then a busy and exciting time 
of it. 

Stephen Bywater sat in one of the niches of the cloisters, 
a pile of books by his side. Around him, in various attitudes, 
were gathered seven of the most troublesome of the tribe— 
Pierce, senior; George Brittle; Tod Yorke; Fred Berke- 
ley; Bill Simms; Mark Galloway; and Hurst, who had 
now left the choir, but not the school. They were hatching 
mischief. Twilizht overhung the cloisters; the autumn 
evenings were growing long, and this was a gloomy one. 
Half an hour, at the very least, had the boys been gathered 
there since afternoon school, holding a council of war in 
covert tones. 

“Paid out he shall be, by hook or by crook,” continued 
Stephen Bywater, who appeared to be president—if talking 
more than his confrdres constitutes one. “'The worst is, how 
is it to be done? One can’t wallop him.” 

“Not wallop him!” repeated Pierce senior, who was a 
bad dispositioned boy, as well as a mischievous one, “ Why 
not, pray ?” 

“Not to any good,” said Bywater. “JZ can’t, with that 
delicate face of his. It’s like beating a girl.” 

“That's true,” assented Hurst. “No, it won’t do to. go 
in for beating; might break his bones, or something. I 
can’t think what’s the good of those delicate ones putting 
themselves into a school of this sort. A parson’s is the 
place for them; eight gentlemanly pupils, treated as a 
private family, with a mild usher and a lady to teach the 

iano.” 
, The council burst*into a laugh at Hurst’s mocking tones, 
and Pierce senior interrupted it. 

“T don’t see why he shouldn’t-——” 

“Say she, Pierve,” corrected Mark Galloway. 

“She, then. I don’t see why she shouldn’t get a beating 
if she deserves it; it will teach her not to try her tricks on 
again. Let her be delicate; she'll feel it the more.” 

“ It’s all bosh about his being delicate. She’s not,” vehe- 
mently interrupted Tod Yorke, somewhat perplexed, in his 
hurry, with the personal pronouns. “Charley Channing’s 
no more delicate than we are. It’s all in the look. As 
good say that detestable little villain, Boulter, is delicate, 
because he has got yellow curls. I vote for the beating.” 

“Tl vote'you out of the business, if you show insubordi- 
nation, Mr. Tod,” cried Bywater. “We'll pay out Miss 
Charley in some way, but it sha’n’t be by beating him.” 

* Couldn’t we lock him up in the cloisters, like we locked 
up Ketch, and that lot, and leave him there all night ?” pro- 

Berkeley. 

“But there’d be the getting the keys?” debated Mark 
Galloway. 
“ As if we couldn’t get the keys if we wanted to get 
them !” scoffingly retorted Bywater. “We did old Ketch 
the other time, and we could do him again. That would 
not serve the young one out, the locking him up in the 
cloisters.” 

* Wouldn’t it, though!” said Tod Yorke. “He'd be 
dead of fright before morning, he’s so mortally afraid of 
ghosts.” 

Afraid of what ?” cried Bywater. 

“Of ghosts. He's a coward about them. He 
dare not go to bed in the dark for fear of their coming to 
him. He’d rather have five-and-twenty pages of Virgil to 
do, than he’d be left alone after nightfall.” 

The notion so tickled Bywater that he laughed till he was 
hoarse. Bywater could not understand the being afraid of 
“ghosts.” Had B met a whole army of ghosts, the 
encounter would only have afforded him pleasure. 

“Phere never was a ghost seen yet, as long as anybody 
can remember,” cried he, when he came out of his laughter. 
“ Td sooner believe in Gulliver’s travels, than I’d believe in 


“It’s Charley Channing that’s the donkey, not me,” cried 
Tod, fiercely. “TI tell you, if we locked him up here for a 
night, we should find him dead in the morning, when we 
came to let him out. Let’s do it.” 

“What, to find him dead in the morning!” exclaimed 
Hurst. “ You are a nice one, Tod!” 

“Oh, well, I don’t mean altogether dead, you know,” ac- 
knowledged Tod. “But he’d have had a mortal night of it! 
all his clothes gummed together from fright, Pll lay.” 

“T don’t think it would do,” deliberated: Bywater. “A 
whole night—twelve hours, that would be—and in a fright 
all the time, if he is frightened. Look here! I have 
ee of folks losing their wits through a thing of the 
sort.” 

“TI won’t go in for anything of that,” said Hurst 
“Charley’s not a bad lot, and he sha’n’t be harmed. A bit of 
a fright, or a bit of a whacking, not too much of either; 
that'll be the thing for Miss Channing.” 

“Tod Yorke, who told you he was afraid of ghosts?” 
demanded Bywater. 

“Oh, I know it,” said Tod. “Annabel Channing was 
telling my sisters about it, for one thing: but I knew it 
before. e had a servant once who told us so: she had 
lived at the Channings’. Some nurse frightened him when 
he was a youngster, and they have never been able to get 
the fear out of him since.” 

“ What a precious soft youngster he must have been!” 
said Mr, Bywater. 

“ She had used to get a ghost and dress it up, and show it 
off to Miss Charley——” 

“ Get a ghost, Tod?” 

“Bother! you know what I mean,” said Tod, testily. 
“Get a broom or something of that sort, and dress it 
up with a mask and wings: and he is as scared over it 
now as he ever was,” concluded Tod. “I don’t care what 
you say.” 

“Look here!” exclaimed Bywater, starting from his 
niche, as a bright idea occurred to him. “ Let one of us 
personate a ghost, and appear to him! That would be 
glorious! It would give him a precious good fright for the 
time, and no harm done.” 

If the boys had suddenly found the philosopher’s stone, it 
could scarcely have afforded them so much pleasure as did 
this idea. It was received with subdued shouts of approba- 
tion: the only murmur of dissent to be heard was from 
Pierce senior. . Pierce grumbled that’ it would not be “half 
serving him out.” 

“Yes, it will,” said Bywater. “ Pierce senior shall be the 
ghost: he tops-us all by a head.” 

“ Hurst is as tall as Pierce senior.” 

“That he’s not,’ interrupted Pierce senior, who was 
considerably mollified at the prospective honour being 
awarded to him. “ Hurst is not much above the tips of my 
—_ Besides, Hurst is fat; and you never saw a fat ghost 
et. 

“* Have you seen many ghosts, Pierce?” mocked Bywater. 

“A few—in pictures. Wretched old scarecrows they 
always are, with a cadaverous face and lantern jaws.” 

“'Phat’s the reason you'll do so well, Pierce,” said Bywater. 
“You are as thin as a French herring, you know, with a 
yard and a half length of throat.” 

Pierce received the doubtful compliment flatteringly, 
absorbed in the fine vista of mischief opening to him. 
“How shall I get myself up, Bywater?” asked he, com- 
plaisantly. 

** Oh, all in white, of course,” said Bywater. 

“TI know a boy in our village that they served out like 
that,” interposed Bill Simms, wiio was a country lad, and 
boarded in Helstonleigh. “They gota great big turnip, and 
scooped it out and made it into a man’s face, and put a light 
inside, and stuck it on a post where he had to pass at night. 
He was so frightened that he died.” 

Cram !” ejaculated Tod Yorke, 

“He did, though,” repeated Simms. “They knew him 
before for an awful little coward, and they did it to have 








ghosts. What a donkey you are, Tod Yorke!” 





some fun out of him. He didn’t say anything at the 
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time; didn’t scream, or anything of that; but after he 
got home he was taken ill, and the next day he died. 
My father was one of the jury on the inquest. He was a 
little chap with no father or mother—a plough:boy.” 

“The best thing, if you want te make a ghost,” said Tod 
Yorke, “is to get a tin plate full of salt arid gin, and set it 
alight, and wrap yourself round with a sheet, and hold the 
plate so that the flame lights up your face. You never saw 
anything so ghastly. Scooped-out turnips are all bosh |” 

“I could bring a sheet off my bed,’ said Bywater. 
“ Phrown over my arm, they'd think at home I was bring- 
ing out my surplice. And if 

A wheezing and coughing and clanking of keys inter- 
rupted the proceedings. It was Mr. Ketch, coming to lock 
up the cloisters. As the boys had no mind to be fasténed 
in themselves, they gathered up their books, and waited in 
silence till the porter was close upon them. Then, with a 
sudden war-whoop, they sprang past him, very nearly 
startling the old man out of his senses, and calling forth 
from him a burst of hard words. 

The above conversation, puerile and school-boyish as it 
may seem, was destined to lead to results all too important ; 
otherwise it would not have been related here. You very 
likely may have discovered, ere this, that this story of the 
Helstonleigh college boys is not merely a work of imagina- 
tion, but taken from facts of real life. Had you been in 
the cloisters that night with the boys—and you might have 
been— and heard Master William Simms, who was the son 
of a wealthy farmer, tell the tale of a boy’s being frightened 
to death, you would have known it to be @ trué one, 
if you possessed any acquaintance with the annals of the 
vicinity. In like manner, the project they were getting up 
to frighten Charles Channing, and Charles’s unfortunate 
propensity to be frightened, are strictly true. 

Master Tod Yorke’s account of what had imbued his mind 
with this fear was a tolerably correct one. Charley was some- 
what troublesome as a young child, fractious, and the wicked 
nurse girl who attended upon him (I can call her nothing else) 
had used to dress up frightful figures to terrify him into 
quietness. She might not have been able to accomplish this 
without detection, but that Mrs. Channing was at that time 
debarred from active superintendence of her household. 
When Charley was about two years old she fell into ill health, 
and for eighteen months was almost entirely confined to her 
room. Judith was much engaged with her mistress,and with 
household matiers, and the baby, as Charley was still called, 
was chiefly left to the mercies of the nurse. Not content 
with frightening him practically, she instilled into his young 
imagination the most pernicious stories of ghosts, dreams, 
and such like absurdities, But, foolish as we know them 
to be, they are not the less horrible to a child’s vivid imagi- 
nation. At two,or three, or four years old, it is eagerly 
opening to impressions; and things, solemnly related by a 
mother or a nurse, become impressed upon it almost as with 
gospel truth. Let the fears once be excited in this terrible 
way, and uot a whole life-time can finally eradicate the evil. 
I would rather a nursé broke one of my children’s limbs, 
than thus poisoned its fair young mind. 

In process of time the girl’s work was discovered—dis- 
covered by Judith. But the mischief was done. You may 
wonder that Mrs. Channing should not have been the first 
to diseover it; or that it could have escaped her, notice at 
all, having the child with her often for his early religious 
instruction; but, one of the worst phases of this state of 
things is, the shrinking tenacity with which the victim 
buries the fears within his own. breast. He dare not tell 
his parents; he is taught not; and taught by fear. It may 
not have been your misfortune to meet with a.case of this 
sort; L hope you never will. Mrs. Channing would observe 
that the child would often shudder, as with terror, and 
cling to her in an unaccountable manner ; but, having no 
suspicion of the evil, she attributed it toa sensitive, timid 
temperament. “ What is it, my little Charley ? ” she would 
say. But.Charley would only bury his face all the closer, 
and keep silence. When Martha—that was the girl's name ; 
not the same Martha who was now living at Lady Augusta’s 








came for him, he would go with her willingly, cordially. 
It was not her he feared: On thé contrary, he was attached 
to her, she had taught him to be; and: he looked upon her 
as.a protector from those awful ghosts and bogies. 

Well, the thing was in time discovered, but the mischief, 
I. say, was done., It could not be. .etadicated. Charles: 
Channing’s judgment and good sense told him that all those, 
bygone terrors were but tricks of that wretched Martha’s ; 
but, overcome the fear, he could not. All consideration was 
shown te him; he was never scolded for it, never ridiculed; 
his brothers and sisters observed to him entire: silence upon 
the subject+even Annabel: and Mr. and Mrs, Channing had, 
done reasoning lovingly with him now.) It is not. argument 
that will avail im a case like this., In the broad light. of 
day, Charley could be very. brave; would laugh at such tales 
with the best of them; but when the dark night came, and 
he was left alone-if he ever was left alone—then all the old 
terror rose up again, and his frame would shake, and his 
skin break out into drops, and he would throw, himself on 
the bed or the floor, and hide his. face; afraid of the dark- 


‘ness, and of what he might) see in it... He was a6 atterly 


unable to prevent or subdue this fear, as |he was, to prevent; 
his own breathing. He knew .it,: in | the; suntty morning 
light, to he a foolish. fear, entirely without reason ; but, in 
the lonely night, there it came again, and he gould. uot, 
combat it 

Thus it is easy to understand that the very worst subject 
for a ghost trick to be played upon, was Charles Channing. 
It was, however, going to be done. The defect—for it really 
is a defect—had never transpired to the College school, who 
would not have spared their ridicule, or. spared Charley. 
Reared, in that poimt, under happier auspices, they could 
have given nothing but utter ridiculetothe fear. Chattering 
Annabel, in her thoughtless communications to Caroline and 
Fanny Yorke, had not bargained for their reaching the ears 
of Tod; and Tod, when the report did reach his ears, 
remembered to have heard the tale before; until then it kad 
escaped his memory. ‘ 

Charley had got into hot water with some of the boys. 
Bywater had been owing him a grudge for weeks, on account 
of Charley’s persistent silence touching what he had seen 
the day the surplice was inked ; and now there arose another 
grudge, on Bywater’s score, and also on that of others, 
There is not space to enter into the particulars of the affair ;; 
it is sufficient to say thati some. underhand..work, touching 
cribs, came to the knowledge of one of the under-masters— 
and came to him through Charley hove gete g 4 

Not that Charley went Cage ser otae told; there was 
nothing of that disreputable character-—which the school 
held in especial dislike—-the sneak, about Charles Channing ; 
Charley would have bitten his tongue ont, first, By an 
unfortunate accident Charles was pinned by the master, and 
questioned ; and he had no resource but to speak out. In 
honoar, in truth, he eould not do. otherwise; but, the 
consequence was—punishment to the boys; and they.turned 
bitter against him, School-boys are not/femous for being 
swayed by the rules: of striet justice; and they. forgot,.to 
remember that in Charles Channing’s place they would (at; 
any rate, most of them). have felt bound to do, the. same,, 
They visited the accident upon him, and were determined 
as you have heard them express it in their own phrase—to 
“serve him out,” 

Leaving this decision to fructify, let us turn to Constance, 
Lady Augusta Yorke—good-hearted in ‘the, main, liberal 
natured, swayed by every impulse like the wind-—had been 

ticularly kind to Constance and Annabel Channing 
uring the absence of their mother. Evening after evening, 
she would insist upon their spending at her house, Hami 
—one of Lady Augusta’s lasting favourites, probably from 
his good looks—being pressed into the, visit with them by 
my lady. Hamish was nothing. loth,,.He had given up: 
indiscriminate evening visiting; and, since, the. coolness 
which had arisen in the manner, of Mr... Huntley, amish 
did net choose to go much to Mr, Huntley’s, where le had, 
been a pretty constant. visitor before, and he found his: 
evenings hang somewhat heavily om jis hands. ‘hus 
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Constance saw a'good deal ofthe Karl of Carrick; or,it may 
Ke more to the purpose to say, the earl saw a good deal of 
er. 


For the earl grew to like her very much indeed. . He grew 
to think that if she would only consent to become his wife, 
he should be the happiest man in ould Ireland; and one 
day, impulsive in his actions as was ever Lady Augusta, 
he told Constance so, in tliat lady’s presence, 

Constaii¢e—much as we may regret to hear it of her 
béeliaved in by uo means a dignified manner. She laughed 
overt it. “When brought to understand, which sho was some 
little time doing, that she was actually paid that high 
compliment, she laughed in the earl’s face. He was as old 
as her fathers and Constance had certainly regarded hit 
muth more in the light of a fathér than-a husband, 

“T do beg your pardon, Lord Carrick,” she said; 
aipologetically, * but I'think you must be laughing at me.” 

“Laughing at ye!” said the earl. “It’s not I that 
would do that. I'd like ye to be Countess of Garrick 
to-morrow, wy dear, if ye can only get over me fifty years 
and me grey Hair. Here's mo sister+she knows that I’d 
like'to have ye. It’s you that tire langhing at me, Miss 
Constance ; at me ould locks.” 

“ No, indeed, indeed, it is not at that,” said Constance, 
while Lady Augusta sat with an impassivecountenanee. “I 
don’t know why I laughed. It so took me by surprise ; 
that was why, f think. Please do not say any more about it, 
Lord Carrick.” 

* Ye could not like me as well as ye like William Yorke ? 
Is that it, child?” 

Constance grew crimson. Like him as she liked William 
Yorke ! 

“Yo’re the nicest girl I have seen since Kathleen Blake,” 
resumed the straightforward, simple earl. “She promised to 
huve me; she said she liked me grey hair better than brown, 
and me fifty years better than thirty; but, while 1 was 
putting the place a bit in order for her, she went and married 
& young Englishman. Did ye ever see him, Augusta?” 
turning to his sister. “ Heis a baronet; he camé somewhere 
from these parts.” 

Lady Augusta intimated stiffly that she had not the 
honour ‘of the baronet’s acquaintance. She thought her 
brother was making a simpleton of himself, and had a great 
mirid to tell him so. 

- And since Kathleen Blake went over to the enomy, 1 
havé not seén anybody that I’d care to look twice at, ull I 
camé here and saw you, Miss Constance,” resumed the earl, 
“ And if ye can only get to overlook the naturalimpediments 
on my side, and not mind my being poor, I’d be delighted, 
my dear, if ye’d say the word.” 

“You aré very kind, very generous, Lord Carrick,” said 
Constance, in an impulse of feeling ; “ but I can only beg you 
never to ask tie sth a thing again.” 

“ Ah! well, child, I see ye’re in earnest,” good-naturedly 
tesponded the éarl,as he gave it wp. “ [was afraid ye’d 
only laugh at me, I know I was too old,” 

And’ that was the beginning and the ending of Lord 
Carrick’s wooing. Searcely worth recording, you will think, 
But there was a reason for doing so, 





CHAPTER XXXVITI, 
THE DECISION, 
Tar in nt sixth of October~important tothe Helston- 
leigh college boys—did not rise very genially, . On the con- 
trary; it rose rather sloppily: a soaking rain was steadily 
descending, and the #treets presented a continuous scene of 
puddles. The boys dashed through it umbrellaless (I never 
saw one of them carry an umbrella in my life, and don’t 
believe the phenomenon ever was seen), thew clean surplices 
on their aris, on their way to attend ten o'clock morning 
prayers in the cathedral, @he day was a holiday from 
school, but not from morning service. The college bell 
was beginning to ring out as they entered the school-room. 
Standing in the senior’s place, and calling over the roll, was 
‘om Channing, the acting senior for a few. brief hours, 
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Since Gaunt’s departure, the previous: day, Tom Channing 
had been the school’s head; it lay in the custom of the 
school for him so to be. _ Would his place be confirmed ? or 
would he lose it? Tom looked quite flurried with, the sug, 
pense. It was not so much the being appointed senior that 
he thought of, as the disgrace, the humiliation that would 
be his portion, were lie deposed from it. He knew that he 
deserved the place ; that it was his by right ; he stood first 
on the rolls, and he had done nothing whatever to forfeit it, 
He was the school’s best scholar ; and—if he was not 4 pers 
fect model for conduct always—there was this much to be 
said in his favour, that none of them could boast of being 
better, The opinion ofthe school had been veering round 
for the last few days im favour of Tom. I do not mean that 
he, personally, was in better odour with it—not at-all ; the 
snow-ball, tonching Arthur, had gathered) strength in the 
rolling—but in favour of his chances of the seniorship. Not 
a breath of intimation had the head master given; save 
that one day, in complaining to Gaunt of the neglect of a 
point of discipline in the school, which point was entirely 
under the control of the senior boy, he had turned to Tom, 
and said, “ Remember; Channing, it must be observed for 
the future.” ‘Tom’s heart leaped within him as he heard it, 
and the boys looked. inquiringly at. the master, But the 
master had then got his head buried in the deep drawer of 
his desk, huntiig for a lost paper. Unless he had spoken 
it in forgetful abstraction—which was not improbable—there 
could be no doubt that he looked upoa Tom as Gauni’s suc- 
cessor. ‘The school so interpreted it, and chose to become, 
amongst themselves, sullenly rebellious. As to Tom, who 
was nearly as sanguine in temperament as Hamish, his hopes 
and his spirits went. up to fever heat, 
_ One of the last to tear through the streets, splashing his 
jacket behind up to the collar, and splashing his surplice, 
was Harry Huntley, He, like all the rest, took care to be in 
time that morning. There would have been no necessity 
for his racing, however, had he not lingered at home, talk- 
ing. . He was running down from his,room, whither he had 
gone again after breakfast, to give the finishing brush to his 
hair (I can tell you that some of those college gentlemen 
were dandics, using a pot and a half of bear’s+grease a week), 
when Mr. Huntley’s voice was, heard, calling him into the 
breakfast-room. 

“ Harry,” said he, “J don’t thmk that I need enjoin you 
not.to suffer your manner, to show triumph towards Tom 
Channing, should you be promoted over him.to-day.” 


“J gha’n’t be, papa. Channing will have the senior- 


ship.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Oh, from something Pye let drop. We look upon 
it that Channing is as as senior,” 

Mr; Huntley remembered the tenor of the private con- 
versation the master had held with him, and believed his 
son would: find himself mistaken, wad that he, Harry, would 
be made senior. That it would be Gerald Yorke, Mr, 
Huntley did not believe. “At any rate, Harry, take heed 
to what I say,” he resumed, “ Be. entirely considerate and 
courteous towards your; friend Channing; if you. should 
get it, .. Do. not let me have to blush for my son’s ill 

egling.” 

There was a tone in Mr. Huntley’s voice which, to Harry’s 
ears, seemed to intimate that he did not. speak without 
reason, , * Papa, it would not be, fair for me, to. go up.over 
Channing,” he impulsively said. 

“No... Comparing your merits together, Channing is the 
better man of the two.” 

ughed, “He is not worse, at all events. Why 
are you saying this, papa?” 

* Because 1 faney that ie are more likely to be the suc- 
cessful one than ‘om Channing. I. wish I may be. mis- 
taken; I.would rather he had. it; for, personally, he. has 
done nothing to forfeit it.” 

“If aaah could accept the senioyship and displace Tom 
Channing, [, would not care to. call him my brother again,” 
interrupted Ellen Huntley, with a ing eye. 

“ It’s not that, Ellen; you girls don’t understand things,” 
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retorted Harry. “If Pye displaces Tom from the senior- 
ship, he does not do it to exalt me; he does it because he 
won’t have him at any price. Were I to turn round like a 
chivalrous Knight Templar and say I’d not take it, out of 
regard to my friend Tom, where would be the good? Yorke 
would get hoisted over me, and I should be laughed at for 
a duff. But I'll do as you like, papa,” he added, turning to 
Mr. Huntley. “If you wish me not to take the honour, 
Pll resign it in favour of Yorke. I never looked for it to 
be mine, so it will be no disappointment; I always thought 
we should have Channing.” 

“Your refusing it would do no good to Channing,” said 
Mr. Huntley. “ And I should have grumbled at you, Harry, 
had you suffered Yorke to slip over your head. Every one 
in his own right. All I repeat to you, my boy, is, behave 
as you ought to Tom Channing. Possibly I may pay the 
college school a visit this morning.” 

Harry, opened his eyes to their utmost width. 
papa! Whatever for?” 

“That is my business,” laughed Mr. Huntley. “It wants 
but twenty minutes to ten, Harry.” 

Harry, at the hint, bounded into the hall. He caught 
up his clean surplice, placed there ready for him, and stuck 
ja trencher on his head, when he was laid hold of by 

en. 

“ Harry, boy, it’s a crying wrong against Tom Channing. 
Hamish never did it ——” 

“ Hamish !” interrupted Harry, with a broad grin. “A 
sign who you are thinking of, mademoiselle !” 

Mademoiselle turned the colour of the scarlet door-mat. 
“You know I meant to say, Arthur, stupid boy! It’sa 
crying wrong, Harry, upon ‘'om Channing. Looking at it 
in the worst light, Ae has been guilty of nothing to forfeit 
his right. If you can help him to the seniorship, instead of 
ro eeponge him, be a brave bey, and do it. God sees all 
things.” 
ai f shall be late, as sure as a gun ! ” impatiently returned 
Harry. And away he sped through the rain and mud, 
never slacking speed till he was in the college school- 


“ You, 


room, 

He hung up his trencher, flung his surplice on a bench, 
and went straight up, with outstretched hand, to Tom 
Channing, who stood as senior, unfolding the roll. “Good 
luck to you, old fellow!” cried he, in a clear voice, that rang 
through the spacious room. “TI hope, with all my heart, 
‘that you'll be in this post for many a day !” 

“'Thank you, Huntley,” responded ‘Tom. And he pro- 
ceeded to call over the roll, though his cheek burnt at sundry 
hisses that came, in subdued tones, from various parts of 
the room. 

Every boy was present. Notaking’s scholar but answered 
to his name, and Tom signed the roll for the first time ; 
“Channing, acting senior.” Not “Channing, senior,” yet. 
It was a whim of Mr. Pye’s that on Sundays and saints’ 
days—that is, whenever the king’s scholars had to attend 
service—the senior boy should sign the roll. 

‘Then they put on their surplices: and rather damp sur- 
plices some of them were. ‘The boys disdained bags; let 
the weather be what it might, the surplices, like themselves, 
went openly through it. Ready, in their surplices and 
trenchers, ‘lom Channing gave the word of command, and 
they were on the point of filing out, when a freak took 
Pierce senior to leave his proper plave in the ranks and 
walk by the side of Brittle. 

“Halt!” said Channing. “ Pierce senior, take your place.” 

“T sha’n’t,” returned Pierce. “Who is to compel me ?” 
he added, with a mocking laugh. “We are without a 
senior for once.” i 
_ “Twill,” thundered Tom, his face turning white at the 
implied sneer, the incipient disobedience. “I stand here as 


the school’s senior now, whatever I may do later, and I will 
be obeyed. Return to your proper place.” 

There was that in Tom’s eye, in Tom’s tone, that somehow 
overawed Mr. Pierce; and he walked sheepishly to his own 
place, ‘There was no mistaking that Channing would make 





a firm senior. The boys proceeded, two and two, decorously 


through the cloisters, snatching off their trenchers as they 
entered the college gates. Tom and Huntley walked last, 
Tom bearing the keys. The choir gained, the two branched 
off right and left, Huntley placing himself at the head of 
the boys on the left, or cantori side; Tom, assuming his 
place as acting senior, on the decani. When they should 
next sit in that cathedral, would their posts be reversed ? 
The dean was present, and three canons—Dr. Burrows, 
who was sub-dean; Dr. Gardner; and Mr. Mence. The 
head master chanted, and in the stall next to him sat Gaunt. 
Gaunt had discarded his surplice with his school-boy life ; 
but curiosity with regard to the seniorship brought him 


amongst them again that day. “I hope you'll keep the 


lace, Channing,” he whispered to him, as he passed the 
ys to get to his stall. Arthur Channing was at his place 
at the organ. 

Ere eleven o'clock struck, service was over, and the boys 
marched back again. Not to the school-room—into the 
chapter house. ‘The examination, which took place once in 
three years, was there held. _It was conducted quite in a 
formal) manner; Mr. Galloway, as chapter clerk, being 
present, to call over the roll. The dean, the three prebenda- 
ries who had been at service, the head and other masters of 
the school, all stood together in the chapter house, and the 
king’s scholars, wearing their surplices still, were ranged in 
a circle before them. 

The dean took the examination. Dr. Burrows put a 
question now and then, but the dean chiefly took it. There 
is neither space nor time to follow it in detail here: and no- 
body would care to read it if it were followed. Asa whole, 
the school acquitted itself well, doing credit to its masters : 
one of the chapter—it was Dr. Gardner, and the only word 
he spoke throughout—remarked that the head boy was a 
sound scholar; meaning Tom Channing. . 

The business over, the dean’s words of commendation 
— then the head master took a step forward and 
cleared his throat. He addressed himself to the boys exclu- 
sively, for what he was about to say had reference to them 
and himself alone: it was supposed not to concern the 
clergy. As to the boys, those of them who were of an 
excitable temperament looked quite pale with suspense, now 
the long-expected moment was come. Channing ? Huntley? 
Yorke ?—which of the three would it be? 

“The praise bestowed upon you, gentlemen, by the Dean 
and Chapter, has been, if possible, more gratifying to my- 
self than to you. It would be superfluous in me to add a 
word to the admonition given you by the Very Reverend 
the Dean, as to your future conduct and scholarly improve- 
ment. I-can only hope, with him, that they may continue to 
be such as toafford satisfaction to myself and to those gentle- 
men who are associated with me as masters in the collegiate 
school.” 

A pause, and a dead silence. The head master cleared 
his throat again, and went on :— 

“The retirement of William Gaunt from the school 
renders the seniorship vacant. I am sorry that circum- 
stances, to which I will not more particularly allude, pre- 
vent my bestowing it upon the boy whose name stands first 
on the rolls, Thomas Ingram Channing. I regret this the 
more, thatit is not from any personal fault of Channing’s that 
he is passed over; and this fact I beg may be most distinctly 
understood. Next to Channing’s name stands that of 
Henry Huntley, and to him I award the seniorship. Henry 
Huntley, you are appointed senior of Helstonleigh collegiate 
school. ‘Bake your place.” 

The dead silence was succeeded by a buzz, a murmur, 
suppressed almost as soon as heard. Tom Channing’s face 
turned scarlet, and then became deadly white. It was a 
cruel blow. Huntley, with an — step, advanced a 
few and spoke up bravely, ing the master. 

“T thank you, sir, for the honour you have conferred 
upon me, but I have no right to it, either by claim or merit. 
T feel that it is but usurping the place of Channing. Oan’t 
you give it to him, please, sir, instead of to me?” 

The speech, begun formally and grandly enough for a 
royal president at a public dinner, and ending in its school- 
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fashion, drew a smile from more than one present. 
“ No,” was all the answer vouchsafed by Mr. Pye, but it was 
spoken with unmistakable emphasis, and he pointed his 
finger authoritatively to the place already vacated by Tom 
Channi Huntley bowed, and took it; and the next 
thing seen by the boys was Mr. Galloway altering the roll. 
He transposed the names of Channing and Huntley. 

The , bowing to the clergy, filed out, and proceeded to 
the school-room, the masters foliowing them. Tom Channing 
was very silent. Huntley was silent.. Yorke, feeling mad 
with everybody, was silent. In short, the whole school was 
silent. ning delivered the keys of the school to 
Huntley; and Mr. Pye, with his own hands, took out the 
roll and made the alteration in the names. For the roll 
belonging to the Chapter-house was not, as you may have 
thought, the every-day roll of the school-room. “Take care 
what you are about, Huntley,” said the master. “A careless 
senior never finds favour with me.” 

“Very well, sir,’ replied Huntley. But he was perfectly 
conscious, as he spoke, that his chief fault, as senior, would 
be that of carelessness. And Gaunt, who was standing by 
and knew it also, telegraphed a significant look to Huntley. 
The other masters went up to Huntley, shook hands, and 
congratulated him, for that was the custom of the school ; 
indeed, it was for that purpose only that the masters had 
gone into the school-room, where they had, that day, no 
business. Gaunt followed suit next, in shaking hnade and 
congratulating, and the school afterwards, Gerald Yorke 
doing his part with a bad grace. 

a Thank you all,” said Harry Huntley. “But it ought 
to have been Tom Channing.” Poor Tom’s feelings, during 
all this, may be imagined. 

The king’s scholars were slinging their surplices on their 
arms to depart, for they had full holiday for the remainder 
of the day, when they were surprised by the entrance 
of Mr. Huntley. He went straight up to the head master, 
nodding pleasantly to the boys, right and left. 

“Well, and who is your important senior?” he gaily 
demanded of‘the master. 

“Henry Huntley.” 

Mr. Huntley drew in his lips. ‘ For another’s sake I am 
sorry to hear it. But I can only express my hope that he 
will do his duty.” 

“T have just been telling him so,” observed the master. 

“What brings me here is this, sir,” continued Mr. 
Huntley to the master. ‘Knowing there was a doubt 
which of the three senior boys would be chosen, I 
wished, should it prove to be my son, to speak a word 
about the Oxford exhibition, which, I believe, generally 
accompanies the seniorship. It falls due next Easter.” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Pye. 

“Then allow me to decline it for my son,” replied Mr. 
Huntley. “He will not need it; and therefore should not 
stand in the light of any other boy. I deemed it well, sir, 
to state this at once.” 

“Thank you,” warmly responded the head master; 
pk knew that it was an unselfish, not to say generous, 

Mr. pmtieg approached Tom Channing. He took his 
hand; he shook it heartily, with every mark of affection and 
respect. “You must not allow this exaltation of Harry to 
lessen the friendship you and he entertain for each other,” 
he said, in tones that reached every pair of ears present—and 
not one but was turned up to listen. “You are more 
deserving of the place than he, and I am deeply sorry for 
the circumstances which have caused him to supplant you. 
Never mind, Tom; bear on bravely, lad, and you'll outlive 
vexation, Continue to be worthy of your noble father; 
continue to be my son’s friend ; there is no boy living whom 
I would so soon he took pattern by, as by you.” 

The hot tears rushed into ‘Tom’s eyes, and his lip 
quivered. But that he remembered. where he was, he might 
have lost his self-control. “Thank you, sir,” he answered, 
in a low tone. 

“Whew!” whistled Tod Yorke, as they. were going 
out, “A fine friend he is! A thief’s brother.” 








* A thief’s brother! A thief’s brother!” was the echo. 

“But he’s not oursenior. Ha! ha! that would have been 
a good joke! He’s not our senior!” 

And down the steps they clattered, and went splashing 


home, as they had come, they and their surplices, through 


the wet streets and the rain. 
(To be continued.) 








A HINDOO LEGEND: ITS TRUE ORIGIN. 
In our number for Nov. 23 (old series), under the above 
title, we published an article from the ‘Asiatic Researches,” 
vol. iii., with some remarks by the contributor. We 
need not say that we believed the legend to be altogether 
genuine. Since its appearance, however, we have been 
informed that the so-called legend is a modern produc- 
tion by a Hindoo pundit, and that it is exposed in the 
eighth volume of the ‘‘ Asiatic Researches.” Weat once 
referred to the volume in question, and we hasten to 
give an explanation of the matter. In an essay on the 
“Sacred Isles of the West,” Lieutenant Wilford, who 
published a summary of the legend as genuine, and from 
whose manuscripts Sir W. Jones obtained his copy, con- 
fesses that he had been imposed upon. He employed a 
Brahmin, a pundit, and others, to collect extracts from 
Hindoo books, and especially such as might illustrate the 
mythology, &c., of the West. In this mythology, &c., 
the pundit was instructed by Mr. Wilford, who trans- 
lated the extracts which were made for him. When he 
wrote his essay on Egypt, he examined the books from 
which the extracts were taken, and was satisfied of their 
genuineness. Afterwards, however, he discovered that 
his pundit had perpetrated a great fraud. The forgeries 
which came to light were of three kinds, 1. Those in 
which only one or two words were changed ; 2. Those in 
which the alterations went further ; 3. Those which were 
wholly or in great part due to the imagination of the 
pundit. This man laboured hard to escape detection, but 
in vain. He had not merely altered the manuscripts 
which were genuine, but had positively invented entire 
compositions in imitation of the ancients. The legend 
we published is ably written, but it is not in the P. - 
Purana. Lieutenant Wilford states that ‘it is men- 
tioned, though in less explicit terms, in many puranas, 
and the pundit took especial care in pointing out to me 
several which confirmed, more or less, this inte- 
resting legend.” ‘These remote allusions and fragments 
were worked up into a consecutive narrative by the aid 
of what fell from Lieutenant Wilford in the course of 
conversation. It seems that in the Hindoo legends, one 





of Noah’s sons appears to be mentioned under the name | 


of Ila-pati, or Jya-pati (lord of earth), and Prajapati 
(lord of mankind). In 
prefix to the name Japati. Lieutenant Wilford further 
states, that in the celebrated Mahabharata, the first man 
Dharma is said to have from the right side of 
Brahma, which was opaned for that purpose. ‘To Dharma 
were born three sons, called Sama, Cama, and Harsha. 
Such is the true explanation of the matter, and although 
we regret to have given as true what in substance is 
false, we are glad to find, in the obscure and fragmentary 
indications of the Hindoo mythology, unmistakable 
traces of primeval tradition. The guilty pundit furnishes 
another illustration of the truth of Holy Scripture, which 
declares of the unrenewed heart, that it is deceitful above 
all things. Only Christ makes men love the truth, and 
makes men true indeed. 


japati, the syllable Pra isa | 
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Progress. of the Cruth, 


ITALY, 

Mrran.—In illustration of the progress of truth in Milan, 
it is stated that until 1858 there was only one sermon 
preached there in the week by Protestants, and that sermon 
was required to be in a foreign language ; even the offering 
of the prayers in Italian was most rigidly prohibited, Now, 
after the short interval of three years, instead of one 
evangelical sermon in a week, there are sixteen; twelve of 
which are in the Italian tongue, and almost. exclusively 
addressed to Ttalian Catholics who are in: favour of 
Protestantism. Three of the sermons are in English, 
and there is one'in French and German alternately. 








AUSTRIA. 

Vrenna.—Welearn with much satisfaction that Dr. Heppe, 
of Marburg, has been appointed to the professorship of 
dogmatic theelogy at the Protestant seminary of Vienna. 
The appointments of Dr. Vogel and Dr, Lipsius have 
been already reported. Dr, Heppe is well known for his 
learned and enlightened advocacy of evangelical doctrine. 





TURKEY. 
ARABKrr.—Mr, Schneider, who recently visited this place, 
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says :—‘ With Arabkir I was most pleasantiy impressed. It 
is one of the healthiest stations in the whole Armenian 
field, while the extraordinary beauty of the natural scenery 
in the midst of which it is located makes it exceedingly | 
attractive. I was greatly charmed with these features of the 
place. The work is in a very encouraging condition. The | 
Protestants have the most pleasant chapel I have yet seea in 
the country, Their Sabbath audiences vary from 130. to 
150, though while we were there, they were naturally 
larger. The four schools are ina flourishing condition, and 
have been the means of the establishment of several schools 
by the Armenians. The Sabbath-school pleased us espe- 
cially. Order and system seemed te mark the whole, and 
the average attendance is about 180.” 

ArtaB.—Of this place,Mr. Schneider reports :—“ Our work 
moves on much as usual. Our pastor recently made a careful 
examination of the Protestant community, going to eve 
house and taking down the name of each individual. He 
found that there were about 450 or 460 houses which were 
Protestant in whole or in part, and the whole number of 
persons, small and great, was 2,016. Is not this a great 
community ? The question of forming a new church and 
congregation naturally presents itself; but it is one that will 
require mature consideration, as other important matters are 
involved in it.” 


SYRIA. 


KeEssaB.—The following letter has been addressed by the | 
Rev. Andrew T. Pratt to the secretary of the Turkish Mis- 
sions Aid Society :—*T will first refer to our work in the 
mountain village of Eybez, near Killis, Here the Gospel 
found entrance some months since in a very interesting 
manner. ‘The first we ever knew of this village was from a) 
visit of three men to us in Antioch some four years ago; They | 
said they were Protestants a4 heart, but under their Turkish 
Beys could not live as. such: they were at the beck of the 
Beys, and if they were ordered to take their guns and go 
and rob some neighbouring village, or waylay some enemy 
of the Beys, they must do it. There was no Sunday, no. 
rest, nor freedom for them. We advised them to remove to 
| Killis, bnt they did not think the Beys would permit them 

to doso. The next I heard of the place was respecting a 
bed-ridden cripple, whose great delight was in the Bible; 
and now last spring the Word found an open door there. 
But the enemy of al) rightéousness would not leave it in 
peace, and the course adopted will illustrate the character 
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of the Government in some parts of the country more inde- 
pendent than the rest. Our native helper has been residing 
there some months, but the Armenians, who are always the 
persecuting power, have persuaded the Beys to expel him: 
‘he Beys say they have received 2,000 piastres, or about’ £20 
from the Armenians, and he’ must go unless he pays a 
similar sum, An order from) the Pasha of Marash and ‘a 
letter from our Vice+consul at Aintab were returned in- 
read.. An order from the Governor of Killis was read; but 
obedience was refused. We think he will for the present be 
able to persevere in his opposition ; but hope that even if we 
must leave for a time, we shall still keep our hold upon the 
place. .The poor Protestants are firm; they say they will 
leave the place naked, or suffer unto death before they will 
give up the Gospel. The cripple aliuded to, and his brother 
one of 'those we saw at Antioch four years ago--are both 
vesiding at Killis, and rejoicing in the freedom of the 


* A cheering fact in our present condition is worth men- 
tion, as you all know our hearts are sad atthe tidings we 
hear from our eountry, and the embarrassed condition and 
prospects of the Board ; we find some readiness on the part 
of our people to free us from the burden of the schools. In 
Aleppo, at Bitias, and here, they have. assumed the re- 
sponsibility of them, receiving at present a little aid from 


us, 

The little church at Killis has dove something towards 
the support of the work at Eybez, and Ithink it will soon 
take it wholly in hand. We shall this gain some benefit 
from our troubles, Mr, Coffing is gone to Hajin, the field 


| whieh he pressed upon your attention.” 





NORWAY. 

A notice of the third Scandinavian Kirkedag, or general 
assembly of the Church, supplies some further details of the 
state of religion in Norway. ‘The first of these assemblies 
was heldin 1857, at Copenhagen; the seeond at Lund, in 1859; 


and the third in 1861, at Christiania, The last has been | 


the largest and most interesting. One hundred and fifty 
persons attended from Denmark, among whom were two 
professors, and about a ‘hundred pastors, Fifty visitors 
mostly ministers, came from Sweden, About three hundred 


came from different parts of Norway. One of them is | 
mentioned as coming from Tromsoé, a town in the extreme | 
north; his journey over the mountains occupied more than | 
a week, ‘The opening sermon was preached by the Bishop | 
of Christiania. The meetings were held at the University. | 
Pastor Wexels, one of the most zealous promoters of the | 
revival in Norway, presented a report respecting the — 


movement. The Church, it appears, was aroused from the 
state of lifelessness into which it had sunk by the powerful 
preaching of a layman, a peasant named Hans Neilsen Hauge. 
The Danish pastor Grundvig strongly opposed rationalism, 
and was aided by Professors Hersleb and Henersen, of the 
University of Christiania, whom hestimulated by his example, 
In this way there were created a large number of living 
presets, who spread the Gospel over all the country. 
aster’ Grundvig had te encounter much opposition; but 
those who do not share his sentiments carinot but confess 
the services he has rendered.’ The new life which is shed 
upon the Churches of Norway shows itself by a larger 
attendance upon public worship, the institution of prayer- 
meetings; and the inoreasing ‘distribution of Bibles and 
religious publications. ‘The number of schools ‘and 
charitable establishments is also increased. In regard to the 
relations of Chureh and State, liberty has: been coneeded to 
Dissenters ; and the Government heljs' to meet the increased 
demand for churches, pastors, schodls, &e. Arter the re 
— el neo ie or Aw ings were held, 
and many addresses were delivered. ‘Information was given 
respecting the religious coridition of Sweden and n 
The géneral result was to show that ‘while there had been 


everywhere a marked increase in the life of the Churohies, 
it was most striking in those of Norway. 
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Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
~—s-O=S 


JANUARY §. 
MOREA. lh p78 was born Robert. Morri- 
whom. it has been truly a8 well as empha- 
that “countless millions of the human race will 
a oan of his toils,” sF the obliteratiqgn of the 
Hin “J ‘rh repdered the Scriptures a sealed book 
to.. And from his first appearance in China 
he see Te lar ayailed himself of every facility which 
mab mt atellig bly impress upon the heathen pot only 
the claims of a Divine revelation, hut its elementary 
prnsiple Lad more especially, the observance of the 
Sabbath. At twenty-one, Morrison came to London, 
and was ea A as 9 student in a dissenting academy 
at Hoxtop. In 1804 he was accepted as a missionary, 
apt nt to Gosport, under We superintendence of the Rey. 
ogue. Having 6 poguired in this country some po 
sien knowledge of Chinese, in 1807 he was formall 
apart secon to the pragtice of the Church of Scot 
2 work of a Christian missionary. He landed at Macao 
esame year. About the close of 1808 he informed 
ci issionary Society that he had completed a grammar 
the Chinese language; that his dichovary of that tongue 
aa daily filling up, LA that his manusc rp of the New 
was nearly af et to be printed. But he deferred 
sending it to press until he should be more deeply versed 
language, in order that what should he done might 
mak be hasty and imperfect, He married, and became 
secretary and interpreter to the East India Company’s 
supercargoes ; a fact which implies that, he was regarded as 
the most ang oP Chinese ump that could be selected. He 
is way sufficiently aoquainted with the character 
of th apie for whose moral and spiritual advantage he 
had been sent to Ching, and was well aware that they were 
not accessible by ordinary means—that the country was 
closed against itinerant foreigners; that “preaching the 
Corey. in the usual goceptation of that phrase, wag utterly 
mpossible in China, But, on the other hand, he directed 
atten to the fact, and enforced it by his own example in 
the mastery of their language and literature—that the Chinese 
possess a literary character of a high though of a singylar and 
specifio type, and that though in this respect sg Mpegs 
no other nation in the world, the press migh 
powerful agent i in the dissemination , of correct versions of 
‘he Bible, and in fact, the only instrument which at that 
time could be brought to » ypon the strongholds of 
oy er weet the we versions * svovmit with 
10N8, cordingly, in € commenced operations wit 
this Tyo and printed at Gken qn the Ch Chinese 
Soins 2 gi wooden blocks, an edition of the Acts of the 
Apos n the same year he forw adie fais 
to_the Govern Cenee of Patina fp to 
Calentta pe bh but. there ar impedym a ithe i. 
ulti 815, from the re Mission 
“aia Cone Com, 
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of. figure, and of style, in Chipese—to leap from the 


idiomatic forms of Hebrew and Greek, in which the. truths 
of revelation are originally shrouded, to the language, the 
conceptions, the idiom of the isolated millions ef the 
“flowery land!” This “ Dictionary ” forms unquestionably 
the most imperishable monument of Dr. Morrison’s fame. 
Sad.would be the reflection, if the Chinese had been left to 
laugh at our religion and our Bible, from incorreet or im- 
perfect translation. But of this impediment to the spread of 
Christianity amongst them we haye now no fear. The 
second part of this most invaluable work fills two volumes, 

ublished in 1819 and 1820, containing the Chinese an 

Inglish arranged alphabetically. The third part, pub- 
lished in 1822, consists of English words, with Chinese 
synonyms. In 1817 this Christian missionary and philo- 
logist accompanied Lord Amherst on ‘his embassy to Pekin. 
In 1818 he established an Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, 
chiefly with a view to the introduction of the Christian 
religion into China. He drew up ita laws, by which it con- 
tinnes to he regulated. In 1824, after the death of his 
wife (a woman every way worthy of such a man), he arrived 
in, Bugland, and was received with most marked attention 
in the several literary and religious circles. He presented 
to the King a complete copy of the Seriptures in Chinese, 
haying brought with him the whole of his immense Chinese 
library. He established in London the “ Language Insti- 
tution,” open to all missionaries and students, It prospered 
under his personal superintendence, several who are now 
labouring in the East having been educated there, After 
it had ceased to enjoy his supervision, it declined and was dis- 
continued. In the Chinese Miscellany” which he pub- 
lished during his residence in Eugland, he found the newly 
discovered art of lithography peculiarly well adapted, im the 
fitting providence of God, to multiplication of copies in that 
language—a eireumstance reminding us of the more than 
coincidence in the time of the invention of printing and the 
rise of the Reformatiou. In 1826 Dr, Morrison returned to 
China, He was the first Huropean who prepared documents 
that the Chinese authorities would consent to receive. The 
first was supposed te have been the work of a learned 
native, and means were employed toe discover and punish 
its author for the supposed exertion of talent in the service 
of foreigners. He died in 1834, leaving bis eldest son as 
his. successor in the performance of his eivil duties to 
the English Government. In 1832 he lent his aid to the 
formation of a “Temperance Society” in Canton, inviting 
the British sailors to the home he had secured for them, 
and in the same year fitted up the “ floating chapel” at 
Macao, Ho resided chiefly at Macao, preaching usually 
four times each Sabbath, twice. in Hnglish, twice in 
Chinese... The effect of his Chinese sermons appears to 
have beew the conversion of some of the natives, of whom 
five have been destined for missionary service. He also 


organised. a school fer children im his house, employing 


Chinese preceptors. Sueh a man’s element was untiring 


industyy in the promotion of the best ends, by the best 
means, and the Divine blessing rested upon his Jabours. 


JANUARY 6. 
In 1724 the Bishop of London found it necessary to 
against, “ masquerades,” from which resulted, that 
series of six. for whieh subscriptions had been 
wid be subsequently countenanced. 


JANUARY 7. 


BoxER.—In 1692 the philosophical Robert Boyle, whose 
for the Scriptures was not less than that of Sir 


pended in a monthly sermon against 
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lead for bullets, Subsequently, in 1819, a monument was 
erected to his memory by public subscription, and in 1826 
a statue, by David, was placed'at Cambray. The age in 
which he lived could not appreciate either his worth or his 
talents, but posterity has done him ample justice. His 
works still remain in popular favour, and the book by 
which he is best known is equally esteemed by the youth 
and the grey-haired sage. 
JANUARY 8. 

A New AssEMBLY.—1849. The Pope threatened all who 
should take part in electing a new assembly with excom- 
munication. 

JANUARY 9. 

PityMoutsH Cotonists.—In 1621 these colonists com- 
menced the erection of their projected town, which they 
built in two rows of houses for greater security. The same 
street still exists, leading to the water side. 


JANUARY 10. 

Firra Monarcuy.—In 1661 were still conspicuous and 
troublesome a fanatical sect known as the “fifth monarchy” 
men, a set of levellers who, arising in the time of the pro- 
tectorate, imagined the millennium to be close at hand, when, 
as they supposed, “ King Jesus” would descend to erect a 
* fifth” and universal monarchy. Cromwell took measures 
to check them, but the royal authority was necessary for 
their suppression. 

CoNVENTICLES.—In 1661 ‘a proclamation was issued by 
royal authority under the statute, 12 Car. II., the “prohi- 
bition of conventicles” for “religious meetings.” Many 
meetings, though of a purely devotional character, on the 
part of those who at that time conscientiously differed from 
established forms, were necessarily private and secluded. 
The name and the necessity for such privacy are now 
abolished. In 1851 the Hstablished Church numbered in 
England and Wales 14,077 “plaves of worship,” and various 
others were enumerated, of which the Wesleyan Methodists 
took the precedence, namely, 6,579; the Independents, 
3,244; the Baptists, 2,789; the Roman Catholics, only 570; 
the Society of Friends, 371; the Unitarians, 229. The 
other dissenting bodies were numerically even smaller. 

AxgcupisHop Lavp.—On this day, in 1640-1, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was brought to the block. His life 
und death are closely identified with the history of the 
Church. Laud was sometimes in his prosperity reproached 
with the meanness of his birth, and yet undoubtedly he 
was mainly instrumental in rendering the Church of Eng- 
land the resort of men of noble family as a profession. 
When at the university, he had the character of being 
regarded “as a Papist,” and to be seen in his company was 
“a misprision of heresy.” In 1605, he was chaplain to the 
Earl of Devonshire, and raised some disturbance in Scotland 
by enforcing Roman Catholic views in maintaining the 
indissolubility of marriage, regarded as a sacrament. In 
1616 the king gave him the deanery of Gloucester, and in 
1617 he accompanied his majesty into Scotland, for the 
purpose of modelling the Scottish Church into the fashion 
to which they were mutually desirous of bringing the 
Church of England. In 1621 he became Bishop of St. 
David’s, and in 1626 Bishop of Bath and Wells, and Dean of 
the Chapel Royal. In the next year ‘he became a privy 
councillor. On the death of Buckingham, Laud plunged 
completely into his career, and Charles looked upon him as 
his principal minister. It was at this time that the close 
union commenced between Laud and Strafford. He insti- 
tuted a zealous persecution of the Puritans, or religious 
sectarians. Dr, Leighton, a physician, having published a 





book against the bishops, entitled “Sion’s Plea,” was sen- 
tenced by the court of Star Chamber to have his ears cropped, 
| his nose slit, and to be whipped, and he underwent this 

atrocious punishment. In 1630 Laud became Chancellor of 
| Oxford, and in 1633 he became Archbishop of Canterbury. 
| In 1634 the management of the treasury was committed by 
| patent to commissioners, of whom he was one. England, at 
| that time, was very near having an altogether ecclesiastical 
| government. In 1635 we find him engaged in the question 
| 
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of “ship-money.” In 1637. sentence was passed against 
Bastwick and his associates for libels, as Laud in his diary 
remarks, “against the hierarchy of the Church ;” but: he 
gives no definition as to what constituted or in what con- 
sisted the libels. The sentence was very severe. That the 
cruel spirit of persecution was not yet extinct, is evident 
from the primate’s letter to Wentworth, where, in reference 
to this transaction, the imposition of heavy fines, branding 
with a hot iron, the pillory, imprisonment, and the mutila- 
tion of the ears, he says, “I have received the copy of the 
sentence, and am of your lordship’s mind, that a little more 
quickness in the Government would not only cure this itch 
of libelling, but something that is amiss besides.” But 
Laud’s power culminated rapidly to its close. Soon after 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, he was impeached 
by that assembly, and committed to the lower on the 
charge of high treason. He was condemned and executed, 
notwithstanding his pardon by the king. It has been 
remarked, that Laud’s cruelty, bigotry, and insolence in 
the execution of his high office ought assuredly not to 
have gone unpunished; nevertheless, the sentence against 
him was perhaps the most unjustifiable among the acts 
of the zealots of the Long Parliament. Laud’s letters to 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, exhibit a more 
faithful mirror of the man’s character than is anywhere 
else to be found. His “ Diary,” though it bears sufficient 
impress of his peculiar spirit, discloses his character but 
imperfectly, particularly as there are many apparently im- 
portant facts only hinted at. The history of his troubles 
and trial by himself, and the voluminous memoir written by 
Heylin, were expressly written in his vindication. It was 
during the period of Laud’s ascendancy that a very close 
union commenced between the Church of England and our 
aristocracy. “Under Laud,” remarks his quaint biographer, 
“the clergy were grown to such esteem for parts and power, 
that the gentry thought none of their daughters to be better 
disposed than such” as they had wedded “to a Churchman. 
And the nobility were grown so well affected to the state of 
the Church, that many of them designed their younger sons 
to the order of priesthood, to make them capable of rising in 
the ascendant.” Archbishop Laud was undoubtedly a great 
benefactor to learning, and instituted a professorship of 
Arabic in the university of Oxford, bequeathing an endow- 
ment in lands of sufficient value, besides valuable manu- 
scripts and books for the library, Some parts of his con- 
ference with Fisher the Jesuit, besides great scholastic 
learning, are thought by good judges of what constitutes 
controversial ability, to display considerable acuteness, and 
no mean powers of reasoning. He lived in an age when 
men were becoming impatient of restraint, and if implicit 
confidence in his opinions lost Charles his crown and his 
life, at least Laud, who may be regarded as his adviser, was 
the first to feel the consequences of his own want of judg- 
ment, 
JANUARY 11. 

TimotHy Dwicut.—In 1817 died President Dwight, of 
Yale College, whose theological writings entitle him to 
a record among the men and the events which signalise 
the history of the Church universal. He was born in 1752, 
and he became, by his “ System of Theology,” a conspicuous 
and unfading ornament of the Transatlantic world. He was 
elected president of Yale in 1795. On entering upon his 
duties he found the college in a languid state. The number 
of students was small, and the chair of theology was vacant. 
But Dwight’s ability and reputation soon filled the classes, 
He published many works, but will be best remembered by 
his well-known “Lectures on Theology,” a popular work 
not only in America, but very generally so in this country. 
His personal memoirs present few incidents of a strikin 
character. Asan ordained pastor in Connecticut, he opene 
an academy in connection with his church, and in twelve 

ears he taught more than a thousand scholars. When he 

e president, his reputation as a teacher of the young, 

as a scholar, and as a minister, followed him. was 

much regretted both by the public and by his literary and 
religious associates, 
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CHRISTIANITY—IS IT FROM HEAVEN, OR 
OF MEN? 
CuristTIAntry is, and indeed must be, one of two things 
—a revelation from God, or a wilful fabrication and 
imposture, invented by men. It must be accepted as the 
one, or rejected as the other; for there really is no third 
course which we can with reason and with honesty adopt. 
The question which I intend to discuss is this—Is Chris- 
tianity a human invention? And the answer to this 
question I shall endeavour to obtain by the discussion of 
another question, viz.:—If Christianity were a human 
invention, what would, in all probability, be its character? 
| And if it should appear that there is good reason to 
suppose that, were it a human invention, it would be 
a very different system from what it is, then there will 
be just that amount of good reason for believing that 





' the names of the most distinguished apostles. 


it did not come by the will of man, but that holy men 
of God spake it as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
For argument’s sake, then, I ask you to suppose that 
Christianity is a fabrication, invented at some remote 
period—in the first century, the second, or the third; it 
signifies very little which; take any period you please. 
Let it be supposed that in that period the New Testament 
writings were forged and imposed upon the world as the 
record of a Divine revelation. ‘The question is, What 
sort of a fabrication were men, who wished to impose 
upon the world, likely to invent? 

I. It is in the highest degree probable that the authors 
of such a forgery would have fabricated their gospels in 
The im- 


* postors, in concocting the literary fraud needful for their 


' object, would have chosen, as the alleged writers of their 


evangelical narratives, those whose credit was likely to 
stand highest, and to command the greatest amount of 
respect—those who seemed to have the greatest right to 
record the sayings, the deeds, the sufferings of Christ. 
At whatever period the forgery was perpetrated, Peter, 
James, and John were the men whose authority was 
greatest in the Church for such a work as this. Paul 
cannot be taken into account, because he was not an 
alleged eye-witness of Christ’s life. Since, then, for some 
reason or other, it was deemed advisable to get up four 
narratives, we should expect the forgers to ascribe one to 
Peter, another to James, another to John, and the fourth 
to Andrew or to Philip, who seem to have stood next to 
those three in the order of apostolic prominence. At all 
events, from the position which is assigned to Peter in 
the Gospel narratives, it is in the highest degree probable 
that he would have been made one of the four alleged 
authors. But what are the facts of the case? There are 
four Gospels? But three of them are anonymous. One 
of them is certainly ascribed to John; but the names of 
the men who wrote the others are not given; and this is 
certain, that not one of them is alleged to have been 
written by Peter or by James. They have been regarded 


; as the works of Matthew (a very obscure apostle), and of 
| Mark and Luke, who were not apostles at all. Thus, there 


is only one of the four, the alleged authorship of which 


| tallies with what we should expect on the supposition 
| of forgery. ‘That men, fabricating gospels with the view 
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of commanding acceptance for them, should ascribe one 
to John is probable—nay, is all but certain; but that 
they should not ascribe one of them to Peter, that they 
should allow the idea to go forth of their having been 
written by men so obscure and inferior as Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, seems to me, in the last degree, im- 
probable. Therefore, I submit, that the exceedingly 
unambitious authorship of three of the Gospel narratives, 
being so entirely different from the course which a fabri- 
cator would deem it politic to pursue, is an evidence that 
these narratives are genuine, and that the religion which 
they embody is not a human invention, but a Divine 
revelation. 

II. Again, if these writings were the result of a con- 
spiracy to deceive the world, care would have been taken 
not to allow them to contradict, or to seem to contradict, 
each other. It cannot be proved that the New Testament 
Scriptures are at variance with themselves, but there 
certainly are apparent contradictions. For instance—the 
genealogy of Jesus given by Matthew appears to be out 
of harmony with that given by Luke. Paul says, “ that 
a man is justified By faith, without the works of the law ;” 
James, ‘that by works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only.” These discrepancies I believe to be only ap- 
parent—to be capable of complete reconciliation ; but if 
the writings in which they appear were compiled for the 
purpose of imposing upon mankind, it is very improb- 
able that such apparent discrepancies would have been 
permitted to exist. In fact, the alleged discrepancies and 
contradictions of which sceptics have made so much, 
afford more valuable testimony to the trust-worthiness 
of these writings than any perfect and palpable harmony 
possibly could. Such a harmony would certainly be open 
to the suspicion of its having been artificially produced by 
a conspiracy to deceive. 

At all events, you would expect this, that the fabri- 
cators of a gospel would not allow their Christ to seem 
to contradict himself, in the speeches and the actions 
which they ascribe to him. Now, while I believe 
that the Christ of the New Testament is consistent with 
himself, he is not, in all things, apparently consistent 
with himself. He seems to contradict himself in more 
than one instance. He is represented as declaring— 
‘* Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire ;” yet he is represented as using this very word 
in addressing the Pharisees. He is represented as saying 
—‘* Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also;” but we read that, when one of 
the high priest’s officers smote him, instead of literally 
carrying out his own maxim, he said to his assailant— 
“Tf I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but if 
well, why smitest thou me?” We are told that he laid 
down this law— Swear not all;” but when the high 
priest adjured him by the living God to say whether he 
was or was not the Christ, he answered him ; and that 
answer is, by competent authorities, regarded as an 
answer upon oath. Jesus allowed himself to be sworn ; 
he, in fact, declared upon oath that he was the Christ. 
He is said to have addressed his followers in these words 
—‘‘Take no thought for the morrow.” _ But, shortly 
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before his death, he gave this counsel. to his disciples— 
“ Now, he that hatha purse, let him take it, and likewise 
his scrip.” In the same sentence he says—'t He that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one ;” 
and yet he said to Peter—“ Put up again thy sword into 
his place: for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” Now, in all these instances, it is not 
difficult to show that Jesus was really not inconsistent 
with himself; but still, in all these instances, there cer- 
tainly is that appearance of self-contradiction which the 
authors of a fraud would have very carefully avoided. 
If these writings be forgeries, they must have been pro- 
duced at atime when many Christians had: suffered 
martyrdom, and when all Christians, or almost all, had to 
endure a greater or less amount of persecution for. their 
faith. Under these circumstances, an. unscrupulous 
zealot might, perhaps, fabricate those discourses in 
‘which Christ is represented as foretelling the sufferings 
which his disciples should undergo, or assuring them that 
they should be hated of all men for his name’s sake. But 
Christ is also represented as saying—“ There shall noi a 
hair of your head perish;” nay more, he is represented 
as uttering these words—** Verily I say unto you, There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred- 
fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and Jands, with persecutions ; 
and in the world to come eternal life.” This assertion, if 
forged, was forged at a time when almost every Christian 
was suffering under persecution, and when many had 
actually died for their religion, for Christ’s sake; and the 
Gospel’s. Now, with such facts before him; how could 
any impostor put such words into the mouth of Ohrist? 
I believe that, in a high, a holy, a spiritual sense, every 
one of these sufferers was a great pie by his sufferings ; 
but still, take the literal words of Christ and the literal 
experience of his first followers, and nothing can be more 
contradictory. No man in his senses could ever think 
of inventing such daring paradoxes as are presented 
when the words of Christ are compared with the facts of 
coy Christian history. 

Tif. If Christianity were of men, what, in all proba- 
bility, would have been the character of the miraculous 
stories which the impostor or impostors would invent ? 
That miraculous narratives would form an element of 
such a fraud may be regarded as in the highest degree 
potable 5 but what would these alleged, miracles, in all 

ikelihood, have been? The Old Testament would very 
naturally, and almost necessarily, be the guide which the 
fabricators would follow. From this they would judge as 
to the style of miracle which it was necessary to allege ; 
and it is probable that they would represent their Christ 
as.a worker of miracles in all respecis equal:to any of the 
men through whose instrumentality, it was believed, 
miracles had been wrought in the olden time. Now, in 
the Old Testament miracles, I recognise these three pro- 
perties. They consist very largely of destructive inter- 
positions; they are, to a great extent, works of stupen- 
dous magnitude; aud further, in many instances, they are 
miracles wrought for the preservation of eminent servants 
of God. Now, in all these respects, the miracles alieged 
to have been wrought by Christ differ from those more 
ancient records. Probably, two-thirds or three-fourths of 
the Old Testament miracles are miracles of judgment and 
destruction. .Thereis but one miracle ascribed to Christ, 
that. of the blighted fig tree, which |in any degree bears 
thischaracter. The miracles ascribed to him are miracles 
of mercy and love. Again, the miracles recorded in the 
Old Testament are, for the most part, on a gigantic scale ; 
¢.g., the deluge, the overthrow of Sodom ed’ Gomorrah, 











the plagues of Egypt, the manna which, for years, is said 
to have supported a whole nation in the wilderness, and, 
perhaps above all, the assertion that, at Joshua’s word, 
the sun stood still in the midst of heaven. Now, there is 
in the New Testament no attempt to rival these colossal 
miracles. The forgers have been content to make their 
Christ a worker of miracles far less calculated to impress 
the miud with the idea of power than those ascribed. to 
Moses and to Joshua. ‘The miracles ascribed to Christ 
are all of them on a very small scale compared with those 
which, it was believed, had been witnessed in former 
times. Once more: the Old Testament abounds with 
accounts of miraculous deliverances wrought for eminent 
servants of God ; Elijah, miraculously delivered from the 
troops. who attempted to capture. him; .Daniel, mira- 
culously delivered from the lions; and Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, miraculously delivered from the fire. But 
the inventors of the New Testament have allowed their 
Christ to fall helplessly into the hands of his enemies. Ht 
may be said that the impostors craftily did this, im order 
that they might give their hero all the greater glory 
by representing him. as; the conqueror of death, as 
rising from the dead ; but, to men of such astamp as the 
impostors must have been, it would surely have seemed 
more glorious to invent for their Christ such a victory 
over death as the Old Testament had asserted with 

to Enoch and Elijah. Bearing in mind, then, the miracles 
recorded in the Old Testament, and remembering also 
that an impostor would very naturally wish to make the 
hero of his story a worker of miracles equal, if not 
superior, to any who had appeared before him, I submit 
that the miracles alleged in the New Testament are not 
such as, in a forgery, weshould expect; that, on the con- 
trary, they differ: exceedingly from what the hypothesis 

of fraud would anticipate. Had the Gospel been of men, 

some of its miracles would in all probability have been 

miracles of destruction; some ef them miracles of colossal 

magnitude, many of them miraeles wrought for Christ’s 

personal safety.’ In none of these respects are the mira- 

cles of the Gospel what fraud would in all probability, if 

not in all certainty, have made them; and here, there- 

fore, I find another reason for believing that the Gospel 

is no “cunningly devised fable,” but indeed, and of a 

truth, the word of God. 

If Christianity were a human invention, what would 
its documents have contained with regard to ritualism ? 
Here, again, the supposed inventors had a copy which 
they would in all probability have imitated in some con- 
siderable measure, They would consult the Mosaic law, 
and in that law they would find a vast system of ritual- 
istic ordinances, detailed with the minutest circumstan- 
tiality. Times of worship, places of worship, mode3 of 
worship are all carefully specified, and slightest 
departure from the prescribed formula is strictly pro- 
hibited under severe penalties, Was it not likely, then, 
that men inventing a new religion to supersede the old 
one, would provide a Christian ritualism, formed on the 
basis of the Jewish? But the fact is, that, in these 
writings we find nothing of the kind. With regard to 
Christian worship, we find a very few genei: \ principles, 
but all the practical details are left to the discretion of 
Christian people. Such a marvellous difference between 
Christianity and Judaism can scarcely be accounted for 
on any theory of fraud. 

Once more: if Christianity and the Christian docu- 
ments were “cunningly devised fables,” what may we 
suppose would tie character of Christ. have: been, as a 
matter of human .vention? The impostors would, in- 
all probability, have given to their Christ a strong resem- 
blance to the character of those men who are most highly 
spoken of in the Old Testament—Abraham and Moses, 
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Job and David, Elijah and Daniel, these would have 
been their models; and from the record of, these men’s 
lives the inventors would, in all probability, have en- 
deavoured to construct the character of Christ. But no 
oon who studies me character of Christ, as revealed in 

e can, for a. moment, regard it as an imitation 
of Pic a to be found in the Old Testament. The 
Christ of the Gospels not only excels the Old Testament 
worthies in all the virtues which they exhibited, but he 
is. endowed with such moral and spiritual excellences as 


are not traceable, in.any degree, in the biographies found. 


in the ancient Scriptures. It seems utterly improbable 
that such a character as that of Christ would be invented 
by men ; and I think that the truth and fate of Christi- 
anity ht be safely staked upon this one question, 
viz.-—Is the invention of such a character possible ? 

This argument might be carried much further; and it 
could be, shown that, if the Gospel were ‘‘of men,” it 
would, in all probability, if not with absolute certainty, 
be, in many, respects, besides those which have been men- 
tioned, different from what it is... Our limited 5 
however, will-not allow of further remark ; and therefore 
I close this paper, commending to the reader’s candid 
consideration the few thoughts which I have been per- 
mitted to lay before him, 








THE HISTORY OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. 
PART Il. 

Days of Darkness+The P. Interdict—The Mendicant Orders 
rs Mvchiffe and his Writings—The People’s Bible—Perse- 
cutlons, 

Arter the death of Alfred, the Anglo-Saxon throne was 

by, men who bore very little resemblance to that 
distinguished monarch. They inherited neither his love 
of learning, nor his spirit of piety. Nor did monk or 
priest: appear, like-minded with Bede, to diffuse around 
the knowledge of the Gospel of. Christ. Profligate or 
weak princes held the sceptre, while ambitious and ‘wily 
ecclesiastics, such as,Odo and Dunstan, were intent 
mainly on increasing the prerogatives of the hierarchy, 
and drawing the Anglo-Saxon Church into a more com- 
plete subjection to the Papacy. 

Then came the Norman Conquest, and a dark, 
period of internal strife and misery. At the centre of 
Christendom the imperious Hildebrand held the ‘ keys 
of Peter,” and put forth pretensions to a spiritual lordship, 
agenet which the civil power contended in vain. Bishops, 
ike ‘Thomas & Becket, vigorously sustained the claims of 
succeeding pontitis, until the Church of Christ had 
become a vast system of the most overbearing despotism. 
As to insiructing the people in the doctrines and. pre- 
cepts of Christ, that was the very last. thing thought of. 
Bishops.and priests were known chiefly as intriguing and 
worldly Churchmen, or ignorant and careless ministers of 
a lifeless ritual; and, in very many cases, a notoriously 
dissolute life offered every encouragement to vice among 
the laity. ‘‘ Like priest, like people.” 

The extent to which the oes could show their dis- 
pleasure, and inflict punishment on the disobedient and 
refractory, are pene most strikingly seen in. their acts 
of interdict and excommunication. If a sovereign or his 
subjects resisted the will of the holy see, these instru- 
ments of spiritual tyranny could be brought to bear upon 
them with tremendous effect... It must be borne in mind, 
when we speak. of these things, that an excommunication 
from, the lips of Pope Innocent III., in the thirteenth 
century, was very different from an excommunication 
issued by Pope Pius LX. in this nineteenth century. In 
one memorable instance an English king, and the English 
nation, were made to feel that a Pope’s curse carried with 





it a terrible power to chastise the rebellious. This took 
place when John, refusing to admit Langton, the Pope’s 
nominee, as Archbishop of Canterbury, Innocent III. 
punished him by laying his kingdom wake an interdict. 
The effect of an interdict was, that all the churches 
were closed; the sound of the bells was never heard. 
Marriages were celebrated in the church porch: Of the 
regular offices of the Church, only baptism to infants, and 
the sacrament to the dying were allowed. The pi 
and the statues of the saints were covered with black 
cloth, and laid on the ground. Sacred relics were placed 
upon ashes; and the dead were interred in silence, and 
in unconsecrated ground. For four years John main- 
tained an attitude of defiance. The Pope then solemnly 
excommunicated him, absolved his subjects from their 
oath of allegiance, and offered the crown to Phili 
Augustus, King of France. Both barons and ier 
turned against: their contumacious monarch, and John 
was compelled to seek reconciliation with the power he 
had dared so long to resist. And how abject was that 
submission into which he was coerced! 
At the house of the Knights Templars, near Dover, 
in the presence of the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop 


of Durham, and several principal barons, and actually. 


kneeling down before the Pope’s legate, the English king 
confessed the sin of which he had been guilty, in opposing 
the eommands of the holy father, and took the following 


oath :-— 

“JT, John, by the grace of God King of England and 
lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my) sins, do, of my 
own, free will, and by the advice of my barons, give to 
the Church of Rome, to Pope Innocent and his suc- 
cessors, the kingdom of England, and all other pre- 
rogatives of my crown. I will hereafter hold them as 
the Pope’s vassal. I will be faithful to God, to’ the 
Church of Rome, to the Pope, my master, and to his 
successors, legitimately elected. I promise to pay him’a 
tribute of one thousand marks yearly; to wit, seven 
hundred for the kingdom of England, and three hundred 
for the kingdom of Ireland.” So abject a prostration of 
king, nobles, and people at the feet of the Roman pontiff 
seems to us ineredible and impossible. Impossible most 
surely it would have been, if our forefathers had been in 
possession of the true Magna Charta—our English Bible. 

A little more than a century afterwards, one of Eng- 
Jand’s most able kings was upon the throne. In his 
reign events took place which ultimately obtained for us 
@ glorious deliverance from the superstitions and terrors 
of Rome, and secured to us the only real guarantee of 
safety, by giving us the Word of God. That king was 
Edward Ii. In the year 1865, Urban V. demanded the 
feudal acknowledgment of one thousand marks, and also 
arrears, Which had been suffered to accumulate for thirty- 
three years preceding. The lofty spirit of Edward dis- 
dained this mark of subjection, and he refused the tribute. 
In: the following year he appealed to his parliament. 
Both houses nobly sustained him, and pledged themselves 
to defend their monarch against the claims of the common 
foe of both. This was one step in the right direction. 
But other influences were at work, powerfully alienating 
the minds of men. from the doctrines and ices of the 
Papacy, and preparing the way for a and wide- 
spread movement in favour of religious reform. 

During the ewer hundred years, various orders of 
begging friars had so greatly multiplied as actwally to 
have become a public muiisance, a scandal to the Church, 
and a burden to society. At the outset, professed 
to “ abjure all property, or settled revenue, and to — 
for their support on the charitable contributions or volu 


tary offerings of the faithful.” But, oer ss 
their vows of poverty and humility, they had i 
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to work their way up to some of the most wealthy and 
influential situations in the land. One historian thus 
pithily describes them :—“‘ These friars affected to be poor, 
and with a wallet on their back they begged with a 
piteous air both from high and low; but, at the same 
time, they had great houses of their own, in which there 
was much waste. At home they wore costly clothes, 
gave great feasts, and had many jewels and treasures.” 

These mendicant orders were great favourites with 
Rome, for they everywhere strengthened, to the utmost 
of their power, the authority of the Popes; consequently, 
they helt « dispensations of peculiar privileges. ‘They were 
allowed to preach anywhere, independently of episcopal 
license, to administer the sacraments in all places, to 
receive confessions, and to grant absolutions to all who 
came to them. So antly did they abuse these privi- 
leges, that Fitzralph bitterly complains of their misdeeds 
in these words:—'' I have, in my diocese of Armagh, about 
two thousand persons who stand condemned by the 
censures of the Church, denounced every year against 
murderers, thieves, and such like malefactors; of all 
which number scarcely fourteen have applied to me or 
my clergy for absolution, yet they all receive the sacra- 
ments as others do, because they are absolved, or pretend 
to be absolved, by friars.” 

From the brief sketch we have thus given of the prac- 
tices of these begging fraternities, we can well understand 
that people were becoming weary of them. They are 
freely spoken of on all hands as ‘instruments of decep- 
tion ;” and one old historian describes them as ‘‘ powdred 
with hypocrisie, covetise, simonie, blasphemie, and other 
leasings.” Would no man come forward and put a limit 
to their career of insolence and fraud? Such a man was 
God now arming for the conflict. ‘This future champion 
of the truth was, at the time of which we speak, in 
priest’s orders. He had been educated in Merton College, 
at the University of Oxford; and well trained and dis- 
ciplined was he for the approaching struggle. A close 
and prayerful study of the sacred Scriptures had led him 
vividly to perceive how utterly unlike the Church of the 
first century was the Church of the fourteenth. He clearly 
saw how ‘the faith which was once delivered to the 
saints” had been set aside to make way for traditions 
and inventions of men in all forms of false doctrine. He 
saw the successors of humble, holy, self-denying apostles, 
and primitive pastors, ‘‘lording it over God’s heritage,” 
and, in impious traffic, making merchandise of men’s 
souls. In solitude and silence, he had looked on and 
sorrowed, until, stirred alike by bitter grief and burning 
indignation, like Jeremiah of old, he was ‘‘ weary of 
forbearing.” Speak, and speak aloud, he must. The 
name of this man will have been already anticipated. 
It is a name which will be held in reverence and affection 
as long as there is a heart left which loves the liberty and 
religion of England. We mean Jonn Wycuirre. 

In the year 1354, when thirty-two years old, he wrote 
a tract entitled the ‘ Last of the Church.” This 
early production of his pen shows how keenly he was 
alive to the enormous ecclesiastical abuses which were 
so grievously corrupting the Church. ‘Three or four years 
afterwards he began to distinguish himself by his power- 
ful denunciations of the friars. It was no small contest 
to which he thus dared to commit himself, and no small 
hazard upon which he had thus ventured. At that time 
the influence of these mendicant orders was mightily felt 
| throughout the entire Western Church ; and for one man 
to place himself in a prominent position of antagonism to 
| s0 powerful a body displays a courage which we cannot 
| fully appreciate. John Wycliffe in England was a worthy 
| precursor of Martin Luther in Germany. 
| That which chiefly arrests our attention in the character 








of our great English reformer, and, indeed, that which 
was the secret of his marvellous power, was the habit 
which he had formed of referring all questions to the 
Word of God. With him this was ever the sole and 
supreme authority. To us, in this day, there seems nothing 
remarkable when a preacher or an author vindicates his 
position by an appeal to the sacred Scriptures, and rests 
In their testimony as final and decisive. But it was not 
so in Wycliffe’s day. The writings of the fathers and 
the schoolmen were far better known than the writings 
of inspired men. They were held in higher esteem, and 
quoted as a higher mapcige « AA Then the appeal was made, 
not to Christ, or Paul, or John, or Isaiah, but to Augustine, 
or Jerome, or Thomas Aquinas, or Peter Lombard, or 
some other human teacher. Now, Wycliffe was really 
the first man in our country who reversed’ this order. 
While he excelled as a mere church disputant, and was 
skilful in the use of the schoolmen’s keen weapons, unlike 
most men of his day, he was deep read in those oracles 
which contain the sources of the only true and pure 
theology. He was an Apollos, ‘mighty in the Scrip- 
tures.” Comparing the actual.and existing Church of 
Christendom with the divine pattern in the Christian 
Scriptures, he saw scarcely a feature of resemblance; 
and so, with an industry, and patience, and heroism 
which have perhaps never been s , he gave himself 
up to the one great task of bringing back the Church 
of Christ to the doctrines of the Gospel of Christ. In all 
matters of controversy, he demanded that all men should 
ask, not, What saith pope, or father, or council? but ‘‘ What 
saith the Scripture?” A mighty revolution did that one 
principle inaugurate. Right a § did Wycliffe apprehend 
that it was of all things essential that the Word of God 
must be restored to its true position of absolute authority, 
and as boldly and distinctly did he declare this. ‘‘ Other 
writings,” he says, ‘‘ can have worth or authority only so 
far as their sentiment is derived from the Scriptures.” He 
anticipated the maxim of Chillingworth, ‘‘ The Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.” 

Summoning men away from false teachers, he tells 
them to receive and follow ‘‘ the law of God more than 
that of our popes and cardinals.” He adds, ‘‘so much so, 
that if we a hundred popes ’—a hundred infallibles! 
‘and if all the friars were cardinals, to the law of the 
Gospel we should bow more than to all this multitude.” 
It required some faith and fortitude to assert such doctrine 
in such words, at a time when princes and prelates 
trembled to incur the displeasure of the Church. Nor 
less earnest and out-spoken are the following words. 
They occur in Wycliffe’s ‘* Commentary on the Deca- 
logue: ”—*' Many think, if they give a penny to a par- 
doner, they shall be forgiven the breaking of all the 
commandments of Ged; and therefore they take no 
heed how they keep them. But I say to thee, for certain, 
though thou have friars and — to sing for thee, 
and though thou each day hear many masses, and 
found chantries and colleges, and go on pilgri all 
thy life, and give all thy to loners, this 
shall not bring thy soul to heaven.” And, bear in mind, 
this was Wycliffe’s brave testimony for virtue and holi- 
ness, when priests, and friars, and monks, and popes were 
deriving large revenues from the sale of dispensations, 
and indulgences, and masses, and absolutions. 

While contending so ardently and nobly for the mora- 
lities of the Christian life, and seeking to guide men into 
the way of righteousness, Wycliffe was wpe careful to 
show how they might be “ furni unto all good 
works.” He pointed them to Christ as the source of 

and spiritual power. Never was he happier than 
when exalting the mediatorial work of the Son of God. 
Christ, in the perfection of his sacrifice, and the com- 
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leteness of his.redemption, did he preach with all his 

eart. Just see how well, in his ‘“ Exposition of the 
Law,” he preaches the Gospel :—‘‘ Bethink thee heartily 
of the wonderful kindness of God, who was so high and 
so worshipful in heaven, that he should come down so 
low, and become our brother, to buy us again, by his 
hard passion, from our thraldom to Satan.” Elsewhere 
he opens up, at great length, the way of salvation. We 
must content ourselves with one brief quotation on the 

wer claimed by the hierarchy of ‘binding and 





loosing :” ‘Then only does a Christian priest bind or | 


loose when he simply obeys the law of Christ.” Here, 
truly, is the axe at the root of the tree. 

But now a quéstion of the utmost moment arose in 
the mind of Wycliffe. He saw that it was not enough 
that men should acknowledge the Bible as the one standard 
of appeal, they must also be instructed in it. Schools 
and monasteries held possession of the Word of God, 
and, moreover, that Word was in a language which the 
scholar alone could read. The more Wycliffe searched 
the Scriptures, and discovered their Divine treasures, the 
more did he long to open them out of the language in 
which they had been so long hidden, and make them the 
property of every man who could read his own mother 
tongue. He saw there was not much hope of general 
and final success in his mission of religious and national 
reform, unless he could make the people well acquainted 
with the Word of God. 

The Latin Bible could not enlighten the English 
nation. Would it not be well—was it not, in fact, neces- 
sary—to give the le an English Bible? This, then, 
was the work to w ich Wycliffe now resolved to devote 
himself. 

In the controversy which arose between Edward TIT. 
and the Pope respecting the yearly tribute to which 
King John had bound himself and his successors, Wycliffe 
did good service. He manfully and most ably defended 
the cause of his sovereign and the parliament. He argued 
that the claim of the he was unscriptural, unreason- 
able, and unjust; and that, therefore, both king and 
people ought to resist it, and fearlessly take all conse- 
quences. He calls the Pontiff “an alien priest, and the 
proudest of all priests;” and in the severest language 
rebukes his ‘‘ proud and eager desire of authority and 
lordship.” ‘The esteem in which Wycliffe was held, and 
the public influence which he had acquired, are very 
evident from the circumstance that, in a negotiation 
between the king and the Popp, he was appointed one 
of the royal commissioners. He was also raised to the 
rank of peculiaris regis clericus, or king’s private chap- 
lain; and, in the year 1876, he received from the crown 
the gift of the rectory of Lutterworth. 

It was probably about this time that he commenced 
that great work with which, beyond all others, his 
name stands most closely associated—the translation of 
the entire Scriptures into the native tongue. 

The version which he used was the Latin Vulgate, 
a translation from the original languages, hes. 9 by 
St. Jerome more than a thousand years before. ‘ Love 
lightens labour ;” otherwise, amidst the incessant demands 
which were made upon him, and the constant annoyances 
and persecutions of many adversaries, he would have 
grown weary. But he would not be vanquished. Now 
you see him in his college at Oxford, then you follow 

im to the quiet retreat of his Leicestershire parish, 
or carrying forward his pleasant, though hard 
Ww 


ork, 

Very refreshing are the thoughts which wake up 
within us when we thus look at him, intent on his parch- 
ment manuscript; and often, by the light of his lamp, 
lingering over his blessed task far on into the long winter 
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nights. And can we not picture to ourselves the joy and 
hope which would ever pat anon play on his countenance 
as he carefully wrote down a goodly rendering of some 
wholesome doctrine, or pure law, or precious promise? 
Full well he knew what a dawning of holy light would 
appear, and what a jubilee of glorious liberty would be 
sung, when his countrymen should read for themselves 
the writings of prophets and apostles, and the words 
“full of grace and truth,” which He uttered who “ spake 
as never man spake.” 

Long is the list of great and good men inscribed on 
England’s historic roll—benefactors upon whose memory 
we imay well dwell with loving veneration ; but amon 
them we must assign one of the very highest places 
honour and affection to the man who gave to our fore- 
fathers their first Bibie. 

Wycliffe finished his translation in the year 1380, early 
in the reign of Richard II. He gave one manuscript 
of the Old Testament, written with his own hand, to 
St. John’s College. 

But what said the Romish hierarchy to all this? Why, 
of course, the translation of the Scriptures into the 
language of common life was a crime neither to be over- 
looked nor forgiven. Previous heresies, assaults on popes 
and friars, denial of the power of any ecclesiastic to 
bestow forgiveness of sin, urging men to go direct to 
Christ for pardon and grace, these were bad enough, but 
in oe of this they were venial. This was em- 
phatically the “‘ great transgression.” 

Indeed, before this, in the year 1377, Pope Gregory 
addressed a bull to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London, directing them to summon Wycliffe 
before them touching his “heretical and contumelious 
conduct.” Another bull was at the same time sent to 
the king, desiring his help in the business; and a third 
was addressed to the university of Oxford, requiring them 
to withdraw their protection from the obnoxious doctor. 

Before these letters reached England, Edward III. was 
in his grave. The death of the king delayed the matter. 
It Was not until the following year that the Pope’s man- 
date was obeyed. Wycliffe was then cited to appear 
before a synod held in the Archbishop's palace at ce 
beth. A crowd of citizens of London accompanied him 
to the place of trial; and so strong was the popular 
feeling on his behalf, that his enemies were thrown into 
the greatest alarm. In addition to this, Sir Louis Clifford 
arrived at the palace, bearing a message from the queen- 
mother, peremptorily forbidding the court to proceed 
with the cause. So ended this attempt against Wycliffe. 
But the malice of his adversaries could not be so easily 
arrested. There was no slander too vile for them to 
Propagate. Yet everywhere his doctrines spread, and 
gained converts; so that, in the year 1378, a synod was 
again convened to institute judicial proceedings. It met 
this time at the monastery of the Blackfriars, in London. 
Tt was com of eight bishops, fourteen doctors of 


| law, six of divinity, with fifteen riars, and four monks. 


‘ Four-and-twenty heresies and errors” were examined 
and condemned. But the utmost that his enemies were 
able to accomplish was to silence him from ing and 
lecturing, and procure his banishment from Oxford. 
God was pleased to restrain them from offering any 
further injury to his servant. Wycliffe retired to Lutter- 
worth. They had fettered his tongue, but his pen was 
free ; and very freely did he use it. It was there that he 
repared seed which, afterwards broadcast, brought forth 
ruit abundantly. In our first part we gave a specimen 
from Bede’s Anglo-Saxon; here is a specimen from 
Wycliffe's English : “In the bi ynge was the word, 
and the word was at God, and was the word. Alle 
thingis weren made bi hym; and withouten hym was 
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made no thing that thing that was made. In him was 
lif,” &c. 

After Wycliffe’s death a fierce persecution was raised 
against his followers. To pa one of his Bibles, or 
to translate any portion of Scripture into English, or 
to read the Scriptures to the people, was dec to be a 
crime to be visited by the heaviest punishment. Rather 
than part with their newly-acquired treasure, men and 
women were ready to suffer a terrible death. Some were 
burnt to ashes with portions of the Word they loved 
hung round their necks. Oh, how much do we owe to 
their patience and fortitude! and how should we prize 
the sPhetlitancs which they bequeathed to us! Still, 
something else was needed. ‘These were manuscript 
Bibles, and the price of them was equal to nearly £50 
of our money. The art of printing not yet been 
discovered, but the age that should see it was nigh at 
hand, and God was about to raise up a man baptised 
with Wycliffe’s spirit to give us a printed Bible. The 
sixteenth century was to witness far greater things than 
the fourteenth. ‘That century, and its wondrous events, 
we have yet to pass under review. 

(To be continued.) 








LIFE AND DEATH. 


For EVER the sun is pourimg his gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow ; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 
To withhold his largess of precious light, 
Is to bury himself in eternal night: 
To give 
Is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all; 
Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses ; 
Of beauty and balra it is prodigal, 
And it lives in the life it sweetly loses, 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom— 
To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom: ° * 
To deny 
Is to die, 


The sea lends silvery rain to the land, 

The land its sapphire streams to the ocean ; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of command, 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion ; 

And ever and ever we yield our breath, 
Till the mirror is dry, and images death: 
To live 
Is to give, 


He is dead whose hand is not opened wide 
To help the need of a human brether ; 
He doubles the life of his life-long ride 
Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies: 
=~To deny 
Ts to die. 


Throw gold to the far-dispersing wave, 
And your ships sail home with tons of treasure; 
Care not for comfort, all hardship brave, 
And evening and age shall sup with pleasure ; 
Fling health to the sunshine, wind, oan rain, 
And roses shall come fo the cheek again : 
To give 
Is to live, 


What is our life? Is it wealth or strength } 
If we, for the Master’s sake, will lose it, 
We shall find it a hundred-fold at length, 
While they shall for ever lose who refuse it. 
To men who seek for welfare and peace 
In forsaking the right, woe shall increase: 
They save 
A grave. 





THE YEAR AMONG VARIOUS NATIONS. 
Tar Chaldean and Egyptian years were dated from the 
autumnal equinox. The ecclesiastical year of the Jews 
began in the spring ; butin civil affairs they retained the 
epoch of the Egyptian year. The ancient Chinese 
reckoned from the new moon nearest the middle of 
Aquarius. The year of Romulus commenced in March, 
and that of Numa in January.. The Turks and Arabs 
date the year from the 16th of July: Dremschid, or 
Gremschid, King of Persia, observed. on the day of his 
public entry into Persepolis that the sun entered into 
Aries; and in commemoration of thig event, he ordered 
the beginning of the year to be altered from the autum- 
nal to the vernal equinox. The Brahmins begin their 
year with the new moon in April, The Mexicans begin 
their year in February, when the leaves begin to grow 
green. ‘Their years consist of eighteen months, having 
twenty days each ; the last five days are spent in mirth, 
and no business is suffered to be done, nor any service 
in the temples. The Abyssinians have five idle daya at 
the end of the year, which commences on the 26th of 
August. The American Indians reckon from the first 
appearance of the new moon at the vernal equinox. The 

ohammedans begin their year the minute the sun enters 
Aries. The Venetians, Florentines, and the Pisans, in 
Italy, begin the year at the vernal equinox; the French 
year, during the reign of the Merovingian race, on the 
day on which the troops were reviewed, which was the 
first day of March. Under the Carlovingians it began on 
Christmas-day, and under the Capets on Easter-day. 
The ecclesiastical year commences on the first Sunday in 
Advent. Charles [X. appointed, in 1653, that for the 
future the civil year should commence on the first day 
of January. The Julian calendar, which was so called 
from Julius Cesar, and is the old account of the year, 
was reformed by Pope Gregory, in 1552, which plan 
was suggested by Lewis Litio, a Calabrian astronomer. 
The Dutch and the Protestants in Germany introduced 
the new style in 1700, The ancient clergy reckoned from 
the 25th of March; and this method was observed in 
Britain until the introduction of the new style, a.p. 
1752; after which our year commenced on the Ist of. 
January. 








HOW TO MAKE SELFISH PEOPLE. 

Tuer way to spoil a child is»to give it all it wants, and 
require nothing in return. The way to make a child 
grow up to be sensible and unselfish, is to give it little, 
and require of it much. For itis *not what others do 
for us that benefits us, but what we do for ourselves and 
others. We know payents whose only study is to gratify 
their children, and this they think is generosity. It is 
not generosity ; it is selfishness. To gratify a child isa 
keen delight, but to make it do its duty ts often trouble- 
some. ‘Lo let it off a lesson costs only a word; to give 
it a toy is an affair of a few pence; to say to it some 
fond and flattering words is no trouble at all. But the 
moment you begin to enforce a duty, or compel the 
faithful performance of a task, you encounter difficulties, 
you have to take trouble, and practise some of the car- 
dinal virtues; you have to be patient, firm, and wise, 
The difference between a good t and a bad parents 
is this: a good parent treats his child in the way that 
will be most beneficial to it when it is grown up; a bad 
parent thinks only of the child’s enjoyment of to-day. 

We ought to be more charitable toward selfish people 
than we are. Selfishness is an exceedingly un 
vice. But bea we or how many fond and foolish 
parents spend years in doing nothing but trying to 
please ‘thar children, and never exercise their sets of 
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duty, never call their attention to the rights of others, 
never accustom them to give way to others, or perform 
services for others, we ought not to wonder that so many 

ns are wholly devoted to the gratification of self. 

e limb that is not used becomes weak and soft, and 
will at length dwindle and wither; but the mighty right 
arm of the blacksmith still thickens and hardens the 
longer he wields the sledge-hammer. Well, it is just so 
with all the faculties of body and mind. 

Who are the generous and public-spirited ? Who are 
re and obliging neighbours? ‘Who bestir themselves 
‘or the improvement of their village or town? Go back 
to the cay homes of these people, and you will find 
they were brought up to lighten their parents’ load, not 
make it heavier. ‘They learned self-denial and good 
sense by being obliged to perform at least as much work 
as they caused. In this way they acquired a certain 
invaluable something which prevented them from being 
either very selfish or very foolish. This something we 
know not how to name; but it is the difference between 
@ person of sense and a fool. 








Scripture Jllustrations. 


JOSEPH IN POTIPHAR’S HOUSE. 
(Gen. xxxix.) 

In this chapter the history of Joseph is resumed, after 
having been interrupted to find room for the record of the 
sin of Judah and his family. In verse 1 the sacred writer 
repeats the statement with which he closed chapter xxxvii., 
but here he calls Potiphar an Egyptian, and the Midian- 
ites Ishmaelites. The reason why Potiphar is designated 
an Egyptian is supposed to be that, at that time, a foreign 
race, called the tea or shepherd kings, satupon the 
throne, and Potiphar was not allied to them. We have 
already observed that the terms Midianite and Ishmaelite 
were sometimesinterchanged. Verses 2—6 giveanaccount 
of Joseph’s remarkable prosperity and honour in his 
master’s house. Now, Joseph was aslave, and this favour 
is ascribed to the special providence of God. As Dr. 
Hengstenberg observes, the slaves in Egypt were often 
treated with peculiar harshness and severity, as is proved 
by the representations found upon the ancient monuments. 
It is therefore with reason that the writer calls attention 
to. this as an exceptional case. Joseph’s master made 
him an overseer, or steward. Thisisin ony with the 
known customs of the country, as exhibited on the 
monuments. Thus, Rossellini says :—‘* Among the objects 
of tillage and husbandry which are portrayed in the 
Egyptian tombs, we often see # steward, who takes 
account and makes a registry of the harvest before it is 
deposited in thestore-house.” The same author says :— 
“Tn a tomb at Kum el Ahmar, the office of a steward, 
with all its apparatus, is represented. ‘Iwo scribesappear, 
with all their preparations for writing, and there are three 
rows of volumes, the account and household books of the 
steward,” &c. He also says of a painting in a tomb at 
Beni Hassan, ‘‘ In this scene, as also in many others which 
exhibit the internal economy of a’ house, a man carrying 
implements for writing, the pen over his ear, the tablet or 
paper in his hand, and the writing-table under his arm, 
Tither follows or goes before the servants.” The inscription 
shows that this personage is the i I, or overseer of 
the slaves, or the steward. Wilkinson also gives a 
re tation of an Egyptian steward + ovetlotlhag the 
tilage of the lands.” Such was the office which Joseph 

; he was the chief ins: , or steward, of the house 
and estates of Potiphar, “ all that he had, in the house and 
in the field.” Exodus v. a class of government 
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officials are described by a word translated “ officers,” but 
which more exactly signifies a clerk or’ scribe, one who 
took an account of what wasdone. Probably, Joseph was 
at the head of a number of such officers, as chief steward, 
inasniuch as he would scarcely be able to direct anything 
rsonally ‘in the establishment of an Egyptian nob > 
verything we know on the subject of society in Egypt 
proves the existence of an elaborate organisation like that 
implied in the Mosaic narrative. 
erses 7—20 presents us with an account of the 
temptation of Joseph by his shameless mistress; of his 
successful resistance, and of his unjust punishment. 
In regard to this narration, two things are evident ; that 
the conduct of the woman is in harmony with the 
corruption of the human heart, and that the conduct. of 
Joseph ‘is equally in harmony with the law and grace of 
God. The only question that can be asked is, whether 
the whole narrative agrees with the character of society in 
Egypt? On this point we cannot obtain much assistance 
from the monuments, but what they do give us is 
important. In the first place, they show that the 
Egyptian women were not secluded like the Orientals of 
the Vga day, and that therefore such objectors as Von 
Bohlen and Tuch—one of whom says that ‘‘ Joseph could 
not so much as come into the presence of the women, still 
less into the harem”—argue against positive facts. Dr. 
Hengstenberg remarks that ‘ according to the monuments, 
the women in Egypt lived under far less restraint than in 
the East, or even in Greece.” He refers very properly to 
the platein Wilkinson’s ‘* Egyptians” (vol. ii. p. 389), and 
adds, “‘Some of the Egyptian artists have represented 
ladies sitting unveiled at banquets, and indulging in large 
libations of wine, and in some instances they exhibit the 
consequences of such excesses.” Sometimes only did the 
ladies and gentlemen occupy distinct rooms at festivals, 
and there is no reason to think they were ordinarily 
secluded from intercourse with each other. The monu- 
ments, therefore, illustrate both the liberty and the 
vices of the Egyptian women. But we may go further, 
and, on the faith of Herodotus, may say that they were 
well known for their licentious habits. ‘The historian tells 
of a king of ancient date whose wife was proved to be 
unfaithful to him, and who was long before he could find 
a virtuous woman. Larcher, the translator of Herodotus, 
reminds his readers of the history of Joseph in connection 
with this record. ‘The same Herodotus speaks of a festival 
to Diana or Bubastis in the city of Bubastus, a place 
referred to by Ezekiel (xxx. 17) by the name of 
Pi-Beseth. The site of this city is still known by a heap 
of ruins called Tel Basta, on the eastern branch of the 
Nile. Basta is the name which occurs in the Arabic 
version of the passage in LHzekiel. Now, Bubastus, 
Pi-Beseth, and Basta are all variations of the Egyptian 
name of the goddess Pasht, after whom the city was 
called. Ezekiel might well denowfnce woes against this 
city of idols. ‘The account given by Herodotus of the 
journey made thither by the worshippers of Pasht, illus- 
trates the ape arse oracle. 

A people who could tolerate, under the name of religion, 
such dissipation and disorder as are described by the 
father of ANistory were not likely to be wholly free from 
reproach on other occasions. So far, then, as we can 
ascertain anything respecting the Egyptian women, 
they were not excluded from the company of men, 
and indulged in habits of intemperance and vice. 
We may add that in the Cambridge Essays for 1858 
there is an analysis of an Egyptian tale founded on an 
incident resembling that recorded of Joseph; at least 
showing that suth an event was possible. é 

Verses 21—23. With reference to the imprisonment of 
Joseph and his treatment, nothing need be said, The 
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practice of imprisoning persons accused undoubtedly 
existed, and the favour shown to Joseph is not by any 
means an unlikely occurrence. It would seem that 
prison was connected with Potiphar’s house, owing to his 
official capacity as captain of the king’s guard. At the 
present day the state prison forms part of the house of 
that functionary in the East, as it did in the days of 
Jeremiah (xxxvii. 15). ‘Thus the whole of the narrative 
respecting Joseph’s experience in Potiphar’s house is 
illustrated and confirméd by other authorities. ‘+ The 
words of the Lord are tried words.” 








OLD HINTS FOR A NEW YEAR. 
1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
2. Never trouble another for what you can do yourself. 
3. Never spend your money before you have it. 
4. Never buy what you do not want. 
5. Pride costs more than hunger and cold. 
6. We rarely repent of having eaten too little. 
7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
8. Never anticipate troubles. 
9. Let no day pass without some act of kindness. 
10. In all things look well to the end. 
11. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
12. He only is wise who wisely thinks of Gop, ETERNITY, 
and His SOUL. 








INTOLERABLE! 
( From the German.) 


WHEN the confession of the Lutheran princes and 
states was publicly read at Augsburg, June 25th, 1530, 
sundry opponents unwillingly and reluctantly had to pay 
more or less of honour to the truth. One of these was 
Matthew Lang, cardinal and archbishop of Salzburg. 
He said he wished for a change with regard to the mass, 
the prohibition of meat, and other human ordinances, but 
one thing was to him intolerable, namely, that a pitiful 
monk should reform everything. Had the reformation of 
the Church come to the head and members from the Pope 
at Rome and the cardinals, Matthew Lang would have 
consented with a thousand thanks. But how should an 
archbishop and a cardinal concede the right to a pitiful 
monk? ‘This was intolerable. 

The very devout Jews considered it intolerable that the 
carpenter’s son should — with authority, and not as 
the scribes. In the sight of the high A orge and the 
people, Jesus had no form nor beauty that they should 
desire him. ‘They believed not in him, because they only 
considered his low origin after the flesh. ‘The apostles 
were fishermen, publicans, and persons of humble rank. 
To believe their preaching and to follow their guidance 
was, to respectablé people, intolerable. Like their Lord 
and Master, they must be despised, slandered, abused, and 
persecuted. ‘‘Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called: but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty ; and base things 
of the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are: that no flesh should glory in his pre- 
sence.” Thus testifies St. Paul, in 1 Cor. i. 26—29. So 
was it before Luther, so has it been after Luther, and so 
eatin 4 Pre —< the world. “eg Lord God has 
been wont olden time to accomplish great things b; 
mean men. Upon the battle field of the Church, 3 
_— boy, in God’s power and might, performs 
exploits against the giant Goliath. But this selection 
of humble instruments is to the man of pride intolerable ; 
ot God works oft by feeble means, not in weakness, but 








the | dignitary of the Church, or by the humblest village 





in wisdom, and he that is'of God heareth the ‘word of 
God, and followeth it, whether it be spoken to him by a 


preacher. 








Pouths’ Department, 


THE BIBLE. 


THE manor house, in addition to its many comforts, con- 
tained an excellent library, which was open to visitors as 
well as to the members of the family. Arthuy, who, like 
the Athenians of old, was ever seeking for something new, 
availed himself of this privilege, and in his search he met 
with an old volume of oriental travels, in which the writer 
speaks of a practice prevalent in the East, of men testing 
the wisdom of their friends, ever them to solve intri- 
cate questions, the proposer displaying his wisdom by the 
mystery involved in the question, and the answerer mani- 
festing his sagacity by the wisdom of the reply. Pleased 
with the idea, Arthur proposed that it should be adopted; 
he and his cousin Willie were to produce the enigmas, and 
Walter, Maude, and Minnie were to give thesolutions. All 
consented, and when they assembled in the morning before 
breakfast; Willie was to try his skill as the first speaker. 

At the time appointed all were present, and Willie, with 
a gravity which he could wonderfully assume, thus com- 
menced :— 

“As kindred near to me; as friends dear to me; as wise 
persons, I pray you, hear me. My powers in matters per- 
taining to genealogy are very limited; they extend to my 
father, his brother, and their father; to my father, his bro- 
ther, and their sons, and beyond this I am lost; therefore, 
aid me with your skill when I say— 

The aged mother to her daughter spake ; 
“ Daughter,” said she, “arise ! 
ag Soe gee to her daughter take, 
hose daughter’s daughter cries.” | 


I ask what relationship, if any, exists between the mother 
speaking and the infant weeping?” 

Walter and Minnie failed to find the solution, but Maude 
gave the right response, and Willie was again called upon to 
exercise his ingenuity. 

‘Ye who dwell among the merchants who are the princes 
of the earth, tell me, I beseech you, how this can be ? ” 

A merchant, dwelling in the capital of this kingdom, writes 
a letter to his agent, who dwells at a sea-port far distant; the 
agent writes a letter in reply, and yet there was not a single 
word in either letter. 

The respondents, thinking the question was not accurately 
stated, demanded the solution, according to an agreement 
previously made, in the event of a doubt of this kind arising. 

“I bow to the agreqment,” said Willie, “and reanond 
The merchant, residing in London, made in the centre of 
a sheet of letter-paper a note of interrogation, folded up the 
letter, and forwarded it to hisagent, who dwelt in Liverpool. 
The agent conceived the note of interrogation to imply, 
‘What news? Is anything doing?’ He therefore took a 
sheet of note paper and made a circle, which, when the 
merchant received, he interpreted thus: ‘ My agent tells me 
there is no news, and nothing doing.’ ” 

The trio acknowledged that the question was fairly stated, 
and that ter had failed from the want of the needful 
wisdom, Arthur was to try his skill at this oriental exercise 
of men’s mental powers, 

Arthur, rising from his seat, said, “Ye wise children, the 
descendants of wise parents, hearken unto my words as ye 
have done unto my kinsman. 

Two persons might be born at the same place, in the same 
house, and at the same moment of time, and after living for 
fifty years they might die at the same moment, and at the same 
date of the year, the month, and the day, and yet one be four- 
teen weeks and two days older than the other. 


“Solve me this question, and I will say unto each of you, 
preoee 
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Moy thy face always be white, and thy shadow never be 
” 


* Who is so oriental,” said Mr. Benson, who joined them 
at this moment, “as to wish that his friends may never be 
strangled by the bow, nor decapitated by the scimetar?” 

Arthur ‘haying responded, Walter explained the in- 
tellectual tests'in which they were engaged. 

“You assuredly,” said Mr. Benson, “can claim for your 
employment the sanction of high antiquity; for nearly 
2,900 years ago, a queen came from Arabia to visit a king 
who dwelt at Jerusalem, and the object of the royal journey 
was to test the knowledge of the wise king by asking him 
questions according to the custom of the queen’s country ; 
and history informs us, that the royal lady was so over- 
powered with the extraordinary wisdom of the Judean king, 
and the unparalleled splendour with which he was surrounded, 
that she famted, unable to endure the scene. 

“A thovisand years later, a holy youth, related to this 
king, and of still greater wisdom, was engaged with doctors 
of the law and doctors of theology, hearing them and asking 
them questions.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Willie, “for throwing the sanc- 
tion of antiquity over our employment: will you add to it 
the kindness of solving the problem ?” 

“No, no, I see the solution, but will leave it for the 
exercise of your faculties.” 

“Tf my faculties continue until I find a solution to 
Arthur’s enigma,” said Maude, “my age will exceed that of 
the most aged of the patriarchs. Can you not answer it for 
us, uncle P” 

*J will do something else, I will give you an enigma 
which is easier to understand, by all who have learned to 
understand it. It is easy to know by those who feel that 
they know nothing; it is a blessing that is bought, but is 
never. sold; a price is paid for it, and yet it is always gra- 
tuitously bestowed. It is not deserved, and yet it is always 
merited. It cannot be procured by descent, nor by family, 
nor by talent, nor by labour, nor by merit, nor by conquest, 
nor by purchase, and yet you must obtain it; and unless 
you obtain it, although you may be a most loyal subject 
to your sovereign, assuredly you will be regarded as a rebel 
and a traitor, and though no man will condemn you, sen- 
tence will be pronounced against you, and no man can save 

ou.” 
. © Why, uncle, is this helping us? We were perplexed by 
one enigma, and you relieve us by substituting twenty ! ” 

“ How can that be, my child? I have never given you my 
enigma. I am only preparing you for it, by making it clear 
to you when I do submit it; therefore, I add, as an addi- 
tional guide to you, that although it is the hardest thing in 
the world, yet it is very simple; it contains that which every 
man can do, and yet. there is that which no one can ever 
accomplish ; and the men who have been willing to die in 
their contempt for it, have been willing to lay down their 
lives to prove their attachment to it. 

“But that I may not bewilder you any longer, here is 
my enigma, or rather, I call it 

A PARADOX, 

I am weak, I am strong; though I nothing can do, 

I yet can do all things, you will find it is true ; 

T’m a fool, I am wise, for all things I know, 

Past, present, and future, above, and below ; 

I am nothing, have nothing, yet all things possess, 

A crown, throne; and kingdom, with the richest of dress ; 

My house is of clay, as a palace I shine ; 

I am ever despised, though true honour is mine ; 

I exercise prudence, mind not the morrow; 

I ever rejoice, yet am oft filled with sorrow ; 

I nothing can merit, yet look for reward; 

I am ever for peace, though I fight with a sword; 

There’s a death I much dread, though Death is my friend, 

And though daily I die, yet my life will ne’er end; 

The problem you'll solve by the Book that’s Divine : 

I am Christ’s, He has all things, hence all things are mine. 
“May you, my young friends, live the answer, and die to 
enjoy the reward.” 

§o saying, the uncle led the way to the breakfast-room, 


and the family being assembled for their accustomed morn. 
ing devotions, the conversation ceased. 

After a suitable interval, the mother said, “ This holy 
Book which lies by my side is to engage our thoughts this 
morning.” 

“No subject can be more opportune than that of the | 
Bible,” observed the father, “to those who, like ourselves, 
have made time and eternity, providence and redemption, 
the subject of our most serious consideration ; as it is only 
from that sacred Book that we obtain correct views of the 
value of time and the solemnities of eternity; also of the 
mercies of providence, and of the blessings of redemption. 

“T have always considered that the contents of that 
hallowed book may be classified under three heads :— 

“1, That which relates to God: that is, to his nature, his 
perfections, and his government. f 

“2. That which relates to man: that is, to his condition, 
his destiny, his duties, and his privileges. 

“3. That which relates to Christ: that is, to his person, 
his offices, and his work. 

“‘Phese three divisions embrace all that the Bible reveals, 
and all that the Bible teaches. Of course the various por- 
tions of the Scripture partake of the various modes of 





thought which distinguish the various writers. The poet 
and the herdsman draw their illustrations from the objects 
with which they were familiar, but the truth is equally pre- 
served. Ifa quantity of pure water be poured into a round 
vessel, and a quantity into a square vessel, in the one case 
the water assumes a round form, and in the other a square, 
yet the water in both is equally pure.” | 

“ Let two buckets,” said the uncle, “descend intothe same | 
well, but let one be white in the inside, and the other red. 
The water, as it approaches, at a distance will appear tinged 
and dissimilar; but when we apply it to use, we find the 
tinge and the dissimilarity no longer to appear, and the 
water in both vessels proves to be the same, and unaffected by 
the colour of the vessel.” 

“ The sacred books,” said Maude, “ proportion themselves 
to the wants of every one. They are like a mighty river 
which in some parts an infant may wade, and which ia 
others an elephant may swim.” 

“his adaptation may be fairly regarded,” said Walter, 
“as an evidence in favour of the truth of the Bible—as one 
of the internai evidences.” 

“Papa,” said Minnie, “I often read of the external and | 
internal evidences of the Bible; I am not sure that Iam | 
correct in my knowledge on this point. What are the 
external evidences ?” 

“Miracles which were performed, and prophecies which | 
have been fulfilled; and the scattered condition of the Jews 
is a standing miracle in favour of the truth of Holy Writ.” 

“Thank you, papa,” said Minnie; “I find I am correct. 
May I ask you to enumerate some of the internal evidences 
by which the inspiration of the Scriptures is proved ?” 

“Time will only allow me to offer you some of them, and , 
that I will readily do. Inspiration of Scripture is shown— 

“1. By the sublime majesty with which God speaks in 
them. 

2, By the perfect holiness which they inculcate. 

“3. By their design—to humble the sinner and to exalt | 
the Saviour. 

“4, By their tendency to promote man’s present welfare, | 
and to secure his future happiness. i 

“5. By their perfection as a rule of conduct, 

*6. By the harmony that pervades every part. 

“7, By their power to transform the man, to convert, to 
purify, and to comfort. 

“8. By their wonderful preservation. 

“9, By their daily appeal to men’s own hearts. 

10. By the views they afford to man of God’s providence 
in the government of the world, and the preservation of his 
Church. 

“With a little consideration we might easily think out 
many other evidenves, but these, surely, will suffice; and 
a pious mind devoutly contemplating the Bible, must be 





lost in amazement, and ready to exclaim with Tertuliian of 
mana 
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old, ‘I adore Almighty God for the fulness of holy writ.’ 
It is with truth declared to be THE MATCHLESS BOOK.” 

“Yes,” said the uncle; “and as such we wonder not to 
see the most exalted intellects bowing before its sacred 
authority, and we rejoice to know that among the rejectors 
of truth which scoffers adduce, we see not the illustrious 
names of Bacon, Newton, Locke, Boyle, Milton, Johnson, 
and other men of kindred minds.” : 

“It is pleasing,” said Maude, “to know the manner in 
which Locke marked his estimation for the Scriptures, as 
shown by his answer to the question— 3 

“¢ What is the shortest and surest way to attain a true 
knowledge of the Christian religion ?’ j 

“ «By studying the Holy Scriptures, especially the New 
Testament. It has God for its author, salvation for its end, 
and truth, without any mixture of error, for its matter.’” 

“ his, sir,” said Walter, “ proves that great man’s belief 
in the inspiration of Holy Writ, and were the Scriptures 
not so, but replete with errors, as some maintain, how 
can that be true which the Bible asserts, that ‘every word of 
God is pure, and that ‘all Scripture is given by inspiration 

God?? Andif the Scriptures were not inspired,” added 

alter, “in what sense can they be— 

“The Word of Truth, 

“The Word of God, 

“The Oracles of God, and 

“The Book of the Lord ? 

* How can they contain the promises of God, 

“ Or reveal the laws of God, 

“ Or record the prophecies which come from God, 

“ Or be sufficient for our salvation, 

“Or be our renewing guide? or 

“How can they be pure, true, precious, and perfect, 80 
that nothing is to be taken from them, and nothing added 
to them ? 

“If the Bible were uninspired and open to error, why 
should good men love it so highly, delight in it so ardently ? 
Why should the best of men esteem it above all things that 
the world can give? Why should they stand in awe of it? 
Why believe it, trust it, obey it, and pray daily that their 
minds may be brought into subjection to its teaching?” 

“That men do prize it,’ said the father, “is shown by 
this instance among others:—The martyrs Cranmer and 
Ridley both of them committed the whole of the New 
Testament to memory, and Archbishop Leighton exhorted 
his young friends ‘never to suffer a day to pass without 
reading some portion of the sacred records, adding, it is not 
possible to express how much sweeter you will find the 
inspired writings than those of any other profane author, 
whether orator, poet, or philosopher.’ 

“ Prizethem,” continued the father, “for thetruth’s sake; for 
upon the affairs of the world there is stamped ‘ Vanity, vanity, 
all is deceit and vanity ;’ but upon the words of God there is 
the Divine impress of ‘ Verity, verity, all is verity.’ ” 

“ When,” said the mother, “men learn to renounce folly, 
and to estimate truth, they discern the value of the Scrip- 


tures. The testimony of the witty and accomplished Earl | 4 


of Rochester, once so profligate, and in later days so devoutly 
penitent, remains a reproof to scoffers; laying his hand on 
the Bible, he exclaimed, ‘This is true philosophy, this is the 
wisdom that speaks to the heart. A bad life is the only 
grand objection to this book.’ ” 

“There is, sir,’ said Walter, “an anecdote related of the 
celebrated Mr. Hone, which powerfully rebukes unbelief. 
Mr. Hone was a person of considerable talent, but tainted 
with infidel sentiments. It is stated of him that he unde- 
signedly took up a child’s school Testament, and glancing at 
the contents, he resolved to read the book through with 

ncil in hand, making his comment as he proceeded. This 

e did, striking out passage after passage, as being false, 
absurd, or contradictory ; but as he proceeded, he observed 
that these erasures diminished, and that he was often com- 
pelled in fairness to go back and remove some of his remarks, 
as other had rendered them clear and satisfactory. 
Thus he proceeded to the end of the book, and struck by the 
manner in which the contents explained the passages he had 








rejected, he resolved to read the book a second time, and his 
labour then was not to make fresh marks of condemnation, 
but to erase the former ones; and when he arrived at the last 
verse, he shut the book, and in fervent sincerity exclaimed, 
‘God helping me, I will live and die in the faith this book 
teaches!’ God, who despiseth not the sighing of the con- 
trite, nor the desire of those that are penitent, in mercy aided 
the erring man, and Hone the scoffer spent the latter years of 
his life in piety, and died one of the disciples of the Cross, and 
a believer in the sanctity and inspiration of Holy Writ.” 

“ A book that professes a transforming power, when Divine 
aid is piously sought, ought to be, and will be esteemed by 
those who have sought wisdom, as more precious than 
rubies, and more to be prized than the gold of Ophir.” 

“Yes,” said the uncle, “and a book that. turns man, so to 
speak, the inside outwards, and shows him to himself, ought 
to be regarded as a gift from God: a book which tells us 
the most startling truths ; which declares that Christian self- 
denial is the starting-point of Christianity, and that piety is 
no other than a wise preference of long and abiding plea- 
sures, to short and uncertain ones; which tells us that reli- 
gion is the uniting again those who by sin are disunited—a 
holy God and an unholy offender; and that real heart-felt, 
transforming, life-influencing devotion is nothing less than 
the life of God in the soul of man,” 

Yes,” said the father, “and which reveals to us this 
decree—that we shall live either as sinners or as saints, as 
long as God himself, and that however lowly may be our 
earthly lot, if we, to quote the words of St. Bernard, ‘are 
numbered among the believers in Christ, and as such are 
the redeemed of the Lord, we shall hereafter fill the vacant 
seats of the reprobate angels !? ” 








Sunday Talks with the Pittle Ones, 


RICH PEOPLE AND POOR PEOPLE. 


“The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein.” 


‘*‘ Moruer, do you know who is the richest man in this 
town?” 

‘* No, my son.” 

“Tdo. I heard father telling a gentleman the other 
day that Mr. B—— owned a vast quantity of land, 
and was the richest man in all W——, Do you know 
Mr. B——, mother?” 

‘Yes, my dear; I know him very well.” 

“T wish [ did.” 

‘“* Why do you wish to know him, William? Because 
he is rich?” 

“Yes, mother; I am sure it must be a good thing to 
know rich men, for everybody speaks of them with 
respect. Do you think I shall ever be rich?” 

“*T cannot tell, my son; but let me ask you some 
uestions. Who do you suppose owned Mr. B——’s 
land before he did ? ” 

“ T don’t know, mother; perhaps his father did.” 

** And who owned it before his father? ” 

‘*T suppose his grandfather.” 

. to whom do you think it belonged when England 


was gy by savages ? ” 
“Why, it nay = nobody then.” 
‘* Who do you think made that land, Willie? ” 


‘*T suppose God made it, mother, when he made the 
rest of rg me Fl sth 

“ And if a person es a thing, to whom does it 
belong? If you make a kite, whose is it?” 

‘* It is mine, unless I choose to give it away.” 

‘“ Who owns all the land in world als Willie, 
and who is the richest person ? ” 

‘You mean God, mother ; but I never thought of that 
before, and I never heard anybody call God rich. But if 
the land is all his, why domen haveit, and call it theirs?” 
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“God allows them to use his land while they live in 
this world, and to call it their own; but it does not 
really belong to them, and they cannot take it away with 
them when they die.” 

“Then I do not think it is such a good thing to be 
called rich, if we can only be so a little while. But, 
mother, some men have plenty of money, and that must 
be their own.” 

“¢The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,’ 
David says; and God says, in another place, ‘ The silver 
and the gold are mine, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills.’ God made all the precious things that are hidden 
in the earth, and they are all his. No man has anything 
but what God gives him.” 

‘* Then why do men think so much of their money and 
their land? and why do some rich people feel as if they 
were better than poor people ? ” 

‘* Because they forget that all they have belongs to 
God, and that they must leave it here for somebody else 
when they go away.” 

“* But, mother, if all the land and all the money belongs 
to God, why does he give more to some men than he does 
to others?” 

“God does not think riches the best thing in this 
world. If he gives one man money and another a loving 
heart and holy temper, he thinks the poor man has the 
best things.” 

“But everybody must have some money, or starve.” 

‘*Yes; and God has promised that not one of his 
children, who love and trust him, shall starve. All the 
food in the world is his, and they have only to ask him if 
they are in need.” 

“Tf I was hungry, and had no money to get bread, 
and no friend to get it for me, would God give me 
some ?” 

‘* Yes, if you prayed to him for it.” 

* Would he send it from heaven? ” 

“No; but he would send some of his children to bring 
it to you, for the people in the world belong to him as 
well as the riches. ‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof ; the world, and they that dwell therein.’ ” 

‘* Does God send people where he pleases ? ” 

“Yes; and when he thinks it best he gives them 
money, and when he thinks it best he takes it away.” 

‘Is a poor man just as good as a rich man, mother ?” 

‘Tf he loves God, he is just as good; and he is far 
better than the rich man who does not love God.” 

“ What good is there, then, in being rich ? ” 

‘““Tf we are rich we can do a great deal of good. We 
can aid the poor, and encour: the industrious; and if 
we try to please God, he will show us a great many ways 
to be ul, and to make a great many people happy 
with our riches. But it is a great deal better to’ be poor 
than to be rich, unless we do good with our money, and 
serve God with it.” 

‘“* Why, mother ? ” 

‘* Because God will be grieved and angry if we do not 
love and serve him, and he will be much more displeased 
with us if we spend all his money, which he allows us to 
use, on ourselves, and only for our own comfort and 

ure. ie 





‘¢ Will he take it away from us?” 

‘t Perhaps he will; or he may take away our health, 
and then we cannot enjoy it; or he may send so man 
cares and troubles with it that it will do us no good. 
Great riches are no comfort unless the blessing of God 
comes with them, and he does not give large blessings to 
those who raede~-oyee i ee 

“ Are you willing to r, mother ? ” 

“Yes, if the Lord pet ay He knows best. If he 
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a The best and happiest way is to leave it all to 
im.” 

“Mother, please ask him to give me his blessing, and 
I will not cu to be rich.” 

“*T earnestly hope the blessing of God may always rest 
upon my precious child, whether he be rich or poor.” 

“* How should I learn to use my money so as to please 
God, if he should let me be rich ? ” 

‘You must begin when you are a little boy. If you 
have a penny, do not spend it for candy, or cake, but put 
iby and keep it for some useful purpose, or for some 
good end.” 

‘* But, mother, a penny will not do much.” 

‘“*A penny will buy bread enough to keep a hungry 
child from starving for a day, or a book which will tell of 
Jesus Christ and save a soul.” 

‘* Must we give away all our money, mother ?” 

“No, my son. The first thing for a man to do with 
money is to provide for his own family. God would not 
be —— with him if he should let his wife and children 
suffer from want, even if he gave away a great deal. 
Neither would he be pleased with a little boy who would 
not give a penny to his hungry sister, though he spend it 
to buy a book for some other ignorant child. But when 
our own families are provided with necessaries, then we 
must consider others. We must not spend all our money 
for ourselves.” 

‘“* Mother, I have got six bright pennies. Do the 
belong to God?” / 

‘“* Yes, my son ; but he allows you to use them.” 
eee shall I do with them? I mean so as to please 

im ? ” 

**'You are a happy little boy, and have a great many 
comforts. You have nice clothes, and a good home, and 
Plenty of food; books enough — playthings enough. 

our little sisters have all they want: you do not need 
to spend the pennies for yourself or them. I think, if 
you wish to please God with them, you will spend them 
for somebody that is not as happy as you are.” 

‘* There is a little boy who goes to our school, but he 
has no spelling-book, and his mother is too poor to buy 
him one. He has got six pennies that some kind person 
gave him for going on an errand. If I give him my six, 
he will have enough to buy the spelling-book. I think 
that will be a right thing to do—don’t you, mother ?’ 

‘* Yes, my dear boy. ‘The Lord will surely smile on 
such a way of spending money.” 
‘‘ Let me make haste and go to school, mother, so that 
I may give them to him before the teacher comes. How 
T shall love to see him reading in the new spelling-book ! 
I will go with him and buy it; and, mother, will you 
cover it as you did mine, so that it shall not be soiled ? ” 

“Yes ; bring it when you come home.” 

“‘T think it is a good thing to spend money so as to 
lease God and not ourselves, for I did not feel half so 

ppy when I went last year to Mr. B——’s, and bought 
so much candy with the money grandpa gave me.” 
“Striving to please God always makes us happy; 
pleasing ourselves often brings only unhappiness.” 








“FOR ME AND THEE.” 
(Matt. xvii. 27.) 
“For me and Thee!” Oh loving Lord, 
How close the union thus expressed ! 


** For me and thee!” Disciple true, 
Couldst thou e’er wound that faithful breast? 


** For me and thee!” WhenI my mite 
With love cast on the world’s wide sea, 
May I remember and rejoice 





will love me and give me his Spirit, I can do without 


In those sweet words, ‘‘ For rac and theo!” 
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THE CHANNINGS —A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST LYNNE," RTO, 
_ 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 
THE GHOST. 

T’78 moon was high in the heavens, lighting up the tower 
of the cathedral, illuminating its pinnacles, glittering 
through the elm trees, bringing forth into view even the 
dark old ivy on the prebendal houses. A fair night—all too 
fair for the game that was going to be played in it. 

When the Helstonleigh College boys resolved upon what 
they were pleased to term a “lark”—and, to do them 
justice, they regarded this, their prospective night’s work, 
in no graver light—they carried it out artistically, with a 
completeness, a skill, worthy of a better cause. Several deys 
had they been hatching this; laying their plans, arranging 
the details; it would be their own bungling fault if it mis- 
carried, But the college boys were not bunglers. 

Stripped of its details, the bare plot was to exhibit a 
* ghost” in the cloisters, and to get Charley Channing to 
pass through them. The seniors LS pa nothing of the pro- 
ject. Huntley—it was the day following his promotion— 
would have stopped it at once, careless as he was. Tom 
Channing would have stopped it. Gerald Yorke might or 
might not; but Tod had taken care not to tell Gerald. And 
Griffin, who was burning to exercise in any way his newly 
acquired power, would certainly have stopped it. They had 
been too wise to let it come to the knowledge of the seniors. 
The most difficult part of the business had been old Keich ; 
but that was managed. ‘ 

The moonlight shone peacefully on the Boundaries, and 
the conspirators were stealing up, by ones and twos, to their 

olace of meeting round the dark trunks of the elm trees. 

ine as it was over-head, it was less so under-foot. The 
previous day, you may remember, had been a wet one, the 
night had been wet, and also the forepart of the present day. 
Schoolboys are not particularly given to reticence, and afew 
more than the original conspirators had been taken into the 
plot. They were winding up now, in the weird moonlight, 
for the hour was approaching. 

Once more we must pay a visit to Mr. Ketch in his lodge, 
at his supper hour. Mr. Ketch had changed his hour for that 
important meal. Growing old with age or with lumbago, he 
found early rest congenial to his bones, as he informed his 
friends: so he supped at seven, and retired betimes. Since 
the trick played him in the summer, he had taken to have 
his pint of ale brought to him; deeming it more prudent not 
to leave his lodge and the keys to fetch it. This was 
known to the boys, and it rendered their plans a litile more 
difficult. 

Mr. Ketch, I say, sat in his lodge, having locked up the 
cloisters about an hour before, sneezing and wheezing, for 
he was suffering from a cold caught the day previously in 
the wet, He was spelling over a weekly twopenny newspaper, 
borrowed from the public-house, by the help of a flaring tal- 
low candle, and a pair of spectacles, of which one glass was 
out. Cynically severe was he over everything he read, as 
you know it was in the nature of Mr. Ketch to be. As the 
three-quarters past six chimed out from the cathedral clock, 
his door was suddenly opened, and a voice called out “ Beer !” 
Mr. Ketch’s supper ale had arrived. 

But the arrival did not give that gentleman pleasure, and 
he started up in what, but for the respect we bear him, we 
might call a fury. Dashing his one-eyed glasses on the 
table, he attacked tae man :— 

“What d’ye mean with your ‘beer’ at this time o’ the 
evening? It wants a quarter to seven! Haven’t you got 
no ears? haven’t you got no clock at your place? D’ye 
think I shall take it in now?” 

“ Well, it just comes to this,” said the man, who was the 
brewer at the public-house, and made himself useful at odd 
jobs in his spare time; “if you don’t like to take it in now, 
you can’t have it at all of my bringing. I be a going up to 
tother end of the town, and shan’t be back of this side ten.”’ 
Mr, Ketch, with much groaning and grumbling, took the 








ale and poured it intoa jug of his own—a handsome jug, that 
had been in the wars, and lost its spout and handle—giving 
back the public-house jug to the man, +“ You serve mesuch 
a imperant trick again, as to bring my ale a quarter of a 
hour aforehand, that’s all!” snarled he, 

The man received the jug, and went off whistling; he had 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Ketch well. That gentleman 
shut his door with a bang, and proceeded to get out his cus- 
tomary bread and cheese. Not that he had any love 
for a bread and cheese supper-as a matter of taste: he would 
very much have preferred something more duinty; only, 
dainties and Mr. Ketch’s pocket did not agree. 

“They wants to be took down a notch, that public— 
sending out a man’s supper beer a quarter afore seven, when 
it ain’t ordered to come till seven’ strikes! Much they 
cares if it stops a waiting and a flattening, and gets un- 
drinkable! Be Ta slave, that I should be forced to swaHer 
my supper afore my tea have well gone down, just to please 
them? They have got a sight too much custom, that’s 
what it is.” 

He took a slight draught of the offending ale, and was 
critically surveying the loaf, before applying to it that 
green-handled knife of his, whose native elegance you have 
heard of, when a second summons was heard at the door— 
a very timid one this time. 

Mr. Ketch flung down the bread and the knife. “ What’s 
the reason I can’t get a meal in quiet? Who is it?” 

There was no response to this, save a second faint tapping. 
“Come in!” roared out he. “ Pull the string o’ the latch.” 

But nobody came in, in spite of this lucid direction ; and 
the timid tapping, which seemed to proceed from very small 
knuckles, was repeated again. Mr. Ketch was fain to go, 
grunting, and open it. : 

A young damsel of eight or so, in a tattered tippet, and 
a large bonnet—probably her mother’s—stood there, curtsey- 
ing. “ Please, sir, Mr. Ketch is wanted.” 

Mr. Ketch was rather taken aback at this strange address, 
and surveyed its messenger in astonishment, “ Who be 
you? and who wants him? ” growled he, i 

“ Please, sir, it’s a gentleman as is a waiting at the big 
green gates,” was the reply. “Mr. Ketch is to go to him 
this minute; he told me to come and say so, and if you 
didn’t make haste he should be gone.” 

*Can’t you speak consistent?” snarled Ketch, “ Who is 
the gentleman ? ” 

“ Please, sir, I think it’s the bishop.” 

This put Ketch ina fiuster. The “ big green gates” could 
only have reference to the private entrance to the bishop’s 
garden, which entrance his lordship used when attending 
the cathedral. That the bishop was in Helstonleigh Ketch 
knew: he had arrived that day, after a short absence ; what 
on earth could he want with dim? Never.doubting, in his 
hurry, the genuineness of the message, Ketch pulled his 
door to, and stepped off, the young messenger having already 
decamped. The green gates were not one minute’s walk 
from the lodge—though a projecting buttress ofthe cathedral 
prevented the one being in sivht of the other—and old Ketch 
gained them, and looked around. 

Where was the bishop? ‘The iron gates, the garden, 
the white stones at his feet, the towering cathedral 
aloft, all lay cold and calm in the moonlight, but of human 
sound or sight there was none. The gates were locked 
when he came to try them, and he could not see the bishop 
anywhere. 

He was not likely to see him. Stephen Bywater, who 
took upon himself much of the plot’s acting-part—of which, 
to give him his due, he was boldly capable—had been on the 
watch in the street, near the cathedral, for a messenger that 
would suit his purpose. Seeing this young damsel hurry- 
ing along with a jug in her hand, possibly to buy beer for 
her home’s supper, he waylaid her. 

“Little ninepins, would you like to get threepence ?” 
asked he, “ You shall have it, if you’ll carry a message for 
me, close by.” 

* Little ninepins” had probably never had a whole three- 
pence to herself in her young life, and she caught at the 
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tempting suggestion, and Bywater drilled into her his in- 
structions, finding her excessively stupid over the process. 
Perhaps that was all the better. “Now, mind, you are not 
to say who wants Mr. Ketch, unless he asks,” repeated he 
for about the fifth time, as she was departing to do the 
errand. “If he asks, say you think it’s the bishop.” 

So she went, and delivered it. But had old Ketch’s tem- 

r allowed him to go into minute questioning, he might 

ave discovered the trick. Bywater stealthily followed the 
child near the lodge, screening himself from observation ; 
‘and, as soon as old Ketch hobbled out of it, he popped in, 
snatched the cloister keys from their nail, and deposited a 
piece of paper, folded as a note, on Ketch’s table. Then he 
made off. 

Back came Ketch after a while. He did not know quite 
what to make of it, but rather inclined to the opinion that 
the bishop had not waited for him. “He might have 
wanted me to take a errand round to the deanery,” solilo- 
wage he. And this thought had caused him to tarry about 
the gates, so that he was absent from his lodge quite ten 
minutes, The first thing he saw, on entering, was the bit 
of paper on his table. He seized and opened it, grumbling 
aloud that folks used his house just as they pleased, going 
in and out without reference to his presence or his absence. 
The note, written in pencil, purported to be from Joseph 
Jenkins. It ran as follows :— 

«My old father is coming up to our place to-night, to eat a 
bit of supper, and he says he should like you to join him, which 
T and Mrs. J. shall be happy if you will, at seven o’clock. It's 
tripe and onions. Yours, “J. JENKINS.” 

Now, if there was one delicacy, known to this world, more 
delicious to old Ketch’s palate than another, it was tripe, 
seasoned with plenty of onions. His mouth watered as he 
read. He was aware that it was—to use the phraseology of 
Helstonleigh—* tripe night.’ On two nights in the week 
tripe was sold in the town ready dressed, onions and all. 
This was one; and Ketch anticipated a glorious treat. In 
too t a hurry to cast so much as a glance round his lodge 
( Bywater had been deep), not stopping even to put 
up the loaf and the cheese and the green-handled knife, only 
drinking the beer, away hobbled Ketch as fast as his lumbago 
would allow him, locking safely his door, and not having 
observed the absence of the keys. 

“He ain’t a bad sort, that Joe Jenkins,” allowed he, 
conciliated beyond everything at the prospect the invitation 
held out, and talking to himself as he limped away towards 
the street. ‘He don’t write a bad hand, neither! It’s a 
plain un; not one o’ them new-fangled scrawls that you 
can’t read, Him and his wife have held up their heads a 
cut above me—oh yes, they have, though, for all Joe’s 
humbleness—but the grand-folks be a coming to. Old 
Jenkins has always said we’d have a supper together some 
night, him and me; I suppose this is it. I wonder what 
made him have it at Joe’s? If Joe don’t soon get better 
nor he have looked lately” 

The first chime of the cathedral clock giving notice of the 
hour, seven, old Ketch broke out all in a heat, and tried 
to hobble along quicker: Seven o’clock! What if, through 
being late, his share of the tripe and onions should be 
eaten ! 

Peering out every now and then from the deep shade cast 
by one of the angles of the cathedral, and as swiftly and 
cautiously drawn back again, was a trencher, apparently 
watching Ketch. As soon as that functionary was fairly 
Lometed on his way, the trencher came out entirely, and 
went flying at a swift pace round the college to the 
Boundaries. 

It was not worn by Bywater. Bywater, by the help of 
the filched keys, was safe in the cloisters, absorbed with his 
companions in the preparations for the grand event of the 
night. In point of fact, they were getting up Pierce senior. 
Their precise mode of doing that need not be given. They 
had requisites in abundance, having disputed amongst 
themselves which should be at the honour of the contribution, 
and the result was an over prodigality. 

“ There’s seven !” exclaimed Bywater in an agony, as the 












clock struck. ‘ Make haste, Pierce! the young one was to 
come out at a quarter past. If you’re not ready, it will 
ruin all.” 

“T shall be ready and waiting, if you don’t bother,” was 
the response of Pierce. “I wonder if old Ketch is safely 
off ?’ 

“ What a stunning fright Ketch would be in, if he came in 
here and met the ghost !”” exclaimed Hurst. 

A chorus of laughter, which Hurst himself hushed. It 
oni not do for noise to be heard in the cloisters at that 

our. 

There was nothing to which poor Charley Channing 
was more sensitive, than to ridicule on the subject of his 
unhappy failing—the propensity to fear; and there is no 
failing to which schoolboys are more intolerant. Of moral 
courage—that is, of courage in the cause of right—Charles 
had plenty; of physical courage, little. Apart from the 
misfortune of having had supernatural terror implanted in 
him in childhood, he would never have been physically 
brave. Schoolboys cannot understand that this shrinking 
from danger (I speak of palpable danger) which they call 
cowardice, nearly always emanates from a superior intellect. 
Where the mental powers are of a high order, the imagination 
unusually awakened, danger is sure to be keenly perceived, 
and sensitively shrunk from. In proportion will be the 
shrinking dread of ridicule. Charles Channing possessed 
this dread in a remarkable degree; you may therefore 
judge how he felt, when he found it mockingly alluded to by 
Bywater. 

On this very day that we are writing of, Bywater caught 
Charles, and imparted to him in profound confidence an 
important secret; that a choice few of the boys were about 
to play old Ketch a trick, obtain the keys, and have a game 
in the cloisters by moonlight. A place in the play, he said, 
had been assigned to Charles. Charles hesitated. Not 
because it might be wrong so to cheat Ketch—Ketch was 
the common enemy of the boys, of Charley as of the rest— 
but because he had plenty of lessons to do. This was 
Bywater’s opportunity ; he chose to interpret the hesitation 
differently. 

“So you are afraid, Miss Charley! Ho! ho! Do you 
think the cloisters will be dark? that the moon won’t keep 
the ghosts away? I say! it can’t be true, what I heard the 
other day—that you dare not be in the dark, lest ghosts 
should come and run away with you!” 

“ Nonsense, Bywater !” returned Charley, changing colour 
like a conscious girl. 

“Well, if you are not afraid, you'll come and join us,” 
sarcastically returned Bywater. “We shall have stunning 
good sport. There’ll be about adozen of us. Rubbish to 
your lessons! you need not be away from them more than 
amhour. It won’t be dark, Miss Channing.” 

After this, nothing would have kept Charley away, fearing 
their ridicule. He promised faithfully to be in the cloisters 
ata quarter past seven. 

Accordingly, the instant tea was over, he got to his lessons ; 
Tom at one side of the table—who had more, in proportion, 
to do than Charles—he at the other. Thus were they 
engaged when Hamish entered. 

“What sort of a night is it, Hamish ?” asked Charles, 
thinking of the projected night play. 

“Fine,” replied Hamish. “Where are they all?” 

“Constance is in the drawing-room, giving Annabel her 
musiclesson. Arthur’s there too, I think, copying music.” 

The silence was resumed. Hamish: stood over the fire in 
thought. ‘Tom and Charles went on with their studies. 
“Oh dear!” presently exclaimed the latter, in a tone of 
subdued impatience. 

Hamish turned his eyes upon him. He thought the 
bright young face looked unusually weary. “What is it, 
Charley, boy ?” 

“It’s this Latin, Hamish. I can’t make it come right, 
And Tom has no time to tell me.” 

“ Bring the Latin here.” 

Charles carried his difficulties to Hamish, 
come right.” repeated he. 


“Tt won't 
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“Like Mrs. Dora Copperfield’s figures, I expect, that 
wouldn’t add up,” said Hamish, as he cast his eyes over the 
exercise book. “ Halloa, young gentleman! what’s this? 
You have been cribbing.” He had seen in. the. past leaves 
certain exercises so excellently well done as to leave no 
doubt upon the point. 

Charles turned crimson, Cribs were particularly. objec- 
tionable to Mr. Channing, who had forbidden their use, so 
far as his sons were concerned, “I could not help it, 
Hamish, I used the cribs for about a week, The desk 
made me.” 

* Made you!” 

“ Well,” confessed Charley, “there has been a row about 
the cribbing. The rest had cribbed, and I.had not, and 
somehow, through that, it came out to the second master. 
He asked me a lot of questions, and I was obliged to tell. It 
made the desk savage, and they said I must do as they 
did.” 
“Which you complied with! Nice young gentlemen, all 
of you!” “ 

* Only for five or six days, Hamish, You may see that, 
if you.look. Iam doing my lessons on the square, now, as 
I did before.” 

* And don’t go off the square again, if you please, sir, 
repeated Hamish, “or you and I may quarrel. If Mr 
Channing is not here, I am.” 

* You don’t know how tyrannical the college boys are.” 

* Don’t [!” said Hamish. “I wasa college boy rather 
longer than you have been yet, Master Charley.” 

He sat down to the table and so smoothed Charley’s diffi- 
culties that the boy soon went on swimmingly, and Hamish 
left him, “How do you get on, Tom ?”? Hamish asked. 

“ Better than I need,’ was Tom’s answer, delivered some- 
what roughly. ‘“ After the injustice done me yesterday, it 
does not much matter how I get on.” 

Hamish turned himself round to the fire, and said no 
more, neither attempting to console nor soothe. Charles's 
ears were listening for the quarter past seven, and, the mo- 
ment it chimed out, he quitted his work, took his trencher 
from the hall, and departed, saying nothing to anybody, 

He went along whistling, past Dr. Gardner’s house, past 
the deanery ; they and the cathedral tower, rising above 
them, looked grey in the moon-light, He picked up a 
stone and sent it right into one of the elm trees; some of 
the birds, disturbed from their roost, flew out, croaking, 
over his head. In the old days of superstition it might 
have been looked upon as an ill omen, coupled with what 
was to follow, Ah Charley! if you could but foresee what 
is before you! if Mrs. Channing, from her unconscious, far- 
off sojourn, could but know what grievous ill is about to 
overtake her boy! 

Poor Charley suspected nothing. He was whistling a 
merry tune, laughing, boy-like, at the discomfiture of the 
cawing rooks, and anticipating the stolen game he and his 
friends were about to enjoy on forbidden ground. Nota 
boy in the school loved play better than did Master Charles 
Channing. 

A door on the opposite side of the Boundaries was 
suddenly opened, to give egress to one who sprung out 
with a bound. It was Gerald Yorke: and Charley congra- 
tulated himself that they were on opposite sides; for he had 
been warned that this escapade was to be kept from the 
seniors, 

At that minute he saw a boy come forth from the cloisters, 
and softly whistle to him, as if in token that he was being 
waited for, Charley answered the whistle, and set off to 
run. Which of the boys it was he could not tell; the out- 
line of the form and the college cap were visible enough in 
the moonlight; but not the face. When he gained the 
cloister entrance he could no longer see him, but supposed 
the boy had preceded him into the oloisters. On went 
Charley, groping his way down the narrow passage, 


> 
. 


| “ Where are you ? ” called out he, 


There was no answer. Once in the cloisters, a faint light 
came in from the open windows overlooking the burial yard. 
A very faint light, indeed, for the buildings all round it were 








so high,,as almost, to.shut-out,a view of the.sky: ;you must 
go close to the. window-frame before, you: could see it. i 

“T—s-a-ary!” roared Charley again, at the top-of his 
voice; “ where are you all’? Is nobody: here?” 

There came neither,response nor sign of-it. One faint 
sound certainly did seem to strike upon his: ear. from 
behind: it was like the click of a lock ‘being turned. 
Charley looked sharply round, but-all seemed still again. 
The low, dark, narrow passage was behind him; the dim 
cloisters were before him ; he: was standing at:the corner 
formed by ,the east. and south quadrangles, and the pale 
burial-ground in their midst, with its damp grass, and its 
grave-stones, looked cold and.lonesome'in the: moonlight. 

The strange silence—it was not the silence of daylight— 
struck upon Charles with.dismay. “You fellows, there!” 
he called out again,;in desperation, ‘* What’s ‘the good of 
playing up:this nonsense ? ” 

The tones of his voice died away in the echoes of the 
cloisters, but of other answer there was none. At that 
instant a rook, no deubt one of the:birds ‘he had disturbed, 
came diving down, and flapped its wings-across the ‘burial- 
ground. The sight of something moving there neatly 
startled Charles out of his senses, and the matter was not 
much mended when he discovered it was only ia ‘bird. He 
turned, and flew down the passage to the entrance quicker 
than he had come up it; but, instead of ing out, he 
found the iron gate closed. ‘What could have shut it? 
There was no wind. And if there had been a wind ever so 
boisterous, it could scarcely have moved that little low gate, 
for it opened.inwards. 

Charles seized it to pull it open. It resisted his efforts. 
He tried to shake it, but little came of that, for the gate 
fastened firmly. Bit by bit stole the conviction over his 
mind that he was locked in. 

Then a panic seized him. He was locked in the ghostly 
cloisters, close to the graves of the dead; on the very spot 
where, as idle tales went, the monks of by-gone ages came 
out of those recording stones, under his feet, and showed 
themselves at midnight. Not a step could he take, round 
the cloisters, but his foot must press those stones. ‘To be 
locked in the cloisters had been nothing (in this point of 
view ) for brave, grown, sensible men, such as the bishop, 
Jenkins, and Ketch—and they had been three in company, 
besides—but for many a boy it would have been a great 
deal ; and for. Charles Channing it was awful. 

That he was alone, he never doubted. He believed—as 
fully as belief, or any other feeling, could flash into his 
horrified mind and find a place in it—that Bywater had 
decoyed him into the cloisters and left him there, in return 
for his refusal to disclose what he knew of the suspicions 
bearing upon the damaged surplice. All the dread terrors 
of his childhood rose up before him ; to say that he was mad 
in that moment might not be quite correct; but it is 
certain his mind was not perfectly sane. His whole body, 
his face, his hair, grew damp in an instant, as does one in 
mortal agony, and with a smothered cry, which was not like 
that of a human being, he turned and fied through the 
cloisters, in the vague hope to find the other gate open. 

Ti may be difficult for some of you to understand this 
excessive terror, albeit the situation was not a particularly 
desirable one. A college boy, in these enlightened days, 
laughs at supernatural tales as the delusions of ignorance in 
ages past ; but for those who have had the misfortune to be 
imbued in infancy with superstition, as was Charles Channing, 
the terror exists still, college boys though they may be. He 
could not have told (had he been collected enough to tell 
anything) what his precise dread was, as he flew through 
the cloisters. None can, at these moments. A sort of bug- 
bear rises up in their mind, and they shrink from it, though 
they see not what its exact nature may be; but it is a bugs 
bear that can neither be faced nor borne. 

Feeling like one about to die; feeling as if death, in that 
awful moment, might be a boon, rather than the contrary, 
Charles sped down the east quadrangle, and turned into the 
north. At the extremity of the north side, forming the angle 
between it and the west, commenced the narrow passage 
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similar to the one he had just traversed; which fea to the 
west gate ofegress. A faint glimmering of the white flagged 
stones beyond this gate, gave a promise that it was open. 


' A half-uttered sound of thankfulness escaped him, and he 


on. 
ere ! but what was that ? What was it that he came upon 
in the middle of the north quadrangle, standing within the 
niches? A towering white form, with a ghastly face, telling 
of the dead; a mysterious, supernatural-looking blue flame, 
lighting it up round about. It came out of the niche and 
advanced slowly upon him. An awful ery escaped from 
his heart, and went ringing up to the roof of the cloisters. 
Oh, that the dean, sitting in his deanery contiguous to the 
chapter-house, could have heard that helpless cry of anguish ! 
—that Dr. Burrows, nearer still, could have heard it and 
burst forth into the cloisters with the succour of his presence ! 
No, no; there could be no succour for a place that was 
supposed to be empty and closed. 

Back to the locked gate—with perhaps the apparition 
following him? or forward past 1T to the open door of 
egress? Which was it to be? In these moments there can 
be no reason to guide the course ; but thereis instinct ; and 
instinct took that ill-fated child to the open door. 

How he got past the sight, it is impossible to tell. Had 
it been right in front of his path, he never would have got 
past it. But it had made a halt when just beyond the 
niche, not coming out very far. With his poor hands 
stretched out, and his breath leaving him, Charles did get 
by, and made for the door, the ghost bringing up the rear 
with a yell, while those old cloister-niches, when he was 
fairly gone, grew alive with moving figures, which came 
out of their dark corners, and shrieked aloud with laughter. 

Away, he knew not whither—away, like one who is being 

ursued by an unearthly phantom—deep catchings of the 

reath, as will follow undue bodily exertion, telling of 
something not right within; wild, low, abrupt sounds 
breaking from him at intervals—thus he flew, turning to the 
left, which took him towards the river. Anywhere from the 
dreaded cloisters; anywhere from the old, grey, ghostly 
edifice ; anywhere in his dread and agony. He dashed past 
the boat-house, down the steps, turning on to the river 
pathway, and—— 

Whether the light, hanging at the boat-house, deceived 
his sight—whether the slippery mud caused him to lose his 
footing—whether he was running too quickly and could not 
stop himself in time—or whether, in his irrepressible fear, 
he threw himself unconsciously in, to escape what might be 
behind him, will never be known. Certain it is, the 
unhappy boy went, plunge, into the river, another and 
. wy wild cry escaping him as the waters closed over his 

ead, 





CHAPTER XL. 

MR. KETCH’S EVENING VISIT. 
It were surely a breach of politeness on our part not to 
attend Mr. Ketch in his impromptu evening visit! He 
shuffled along at the very top of his speed, his mouth 
watering all the way, and the delicious odour of the tripe 
and onions appearing to be borne on the air to his olfactory 
nerves; so powerful is the force of fancy. ‘Arrived at his 
destination, he found the shopclosed, It was Mrs. Jenkins’s 
custom to close at seven from October to April, inclusive ; 
and the shutters had now just been put up. Mr. Ketch 
seized the knocker on the shop-door—there was no other 
entrance to the house—and brought it down with a force 
that shook the first-floor sitting-room, and startled Mr. 
Harper, the lay clerk, nearly out of his arm-chair, as he sat 
before the fire, Mrs. Jenkins’s maid, a young person of 
seventeen, very much given to blacking her face, opened it, 
or” I in time?” demanded: Ketch, his voice all in a 
shake. 

“Tn time for what?” responded the girl. 

“Why, for supper,” said Ketch, penetrating into the shop, 
which was lighted by a candle that stood on the counter, 
the one the girl had brought in her hand, “ Isold Jenkins 
the bedesman come yet ?” 





“ Old Jenkins ain’t here,’ saidshe. ‘You'd better go into 
the parlour, if you be come to supper.” 

Ketch went down the shop, sniffing curiously. Sharp as 
fancy is, he could not say that his nose was yet regaled with 
the scent of the onions, but he supposed the saucepan-lid 
might be on. For, as was known to Mr. Ketch, and to other 
of the initiated in tripe mysteries, it was yenerally deemed 
advisable, by good housewives, to give the tripe a boil up at 
home, lest it should have got cold in its transit from the 
vendor’s. The girl threw open the door of the small 
parlour, and told him he might sit down if he liked; she 
did not overburthen the gentleman with civility. “ Missis 
"ll be here soon,” said she. 

Ketch entered the parlour, and sat: down. There was a 
fire in the grate, but no light, and there were not, so far as 
Ketch could see, any preparations yet for the entertainment. 
“ They be a going to have it down-stairs in the kitchen,” 
soliloquised -he. “And that’s a sight more comfortabler. 
She’s gone out to fetch it, I shouldn’t wonder!” he 
continued, alluding to Mrs. Jenkins, and sniffing j 
strongly, but obtaining noresult. “ That’s right! she won’t 
let *em serve her with short onions, she won’t; she have 
got a. tongze of her own. I wonder how much beer 
there'll be ! ” 

He sat on, pretty patiently for him, about half an hour, 
sniffing incessantly, and then he took the liberty of 
Treplenishing the fire from a coal-box that stood there. 
Another quarter of an hour was passed much more 
impatiently, when Ketch began to grow uneasy and lose 

imself in all sorts of grave conjectures. Could she have 
arrived too late at the tripe shop, and found the tripe all 
sold, and so had stopped out to supper somewhere herself? 
Such a thing as a run on the delicacy had occurred more 
than once, to Ketch’s certain knowledge, and tardy 
customers had been sent away disappointed, to wait in 
longing anticipations for the next tripe night. He went 
into a cold perspiration at the bare idea; almost like another 
had done that night in the cloisters, in his terrible agony. 
And where was old Jenkins, all this time, that he had not 
come? And where was Joe? A pretty thing to imvite a 
gentleman out to a hasty supper, and serve him in this way ! 
‘What could they mean by it ? 

He groped his way round the corner of the shop to where 
lay the kitchen stairs, whose position he pretty well knew, 
and called down them :—“ Here, Sally, Betty—whatever 
your name is—ain’t there nobody at home ? ” 

The girl heard, and came forth, the same candle in her 
hand. “Who be you a calling to, I’d like to know? My 
name’s Lidyar, if you please.” 

“ Where’s your missis?” responded Ketch, suffering the 
matter of the name to drop into abeyance. “Is she gone 
out for the tripe?” 

* Gone out for what tripe?” asked the girl. “What be 
you a talking of ?” 

“The tripe for supper,” said Ketch. 

“There ain’t no tripe for supper,” replied she. 

“There is tripe for supper,” persisted-Ketch. “And 
me and old Jenkins is a going to have some of it. There’s 
tripe and onions.” 

The girl shook her head. “I dun know nothing about it, 
Missis is up-stairs, a fixing the mustard.” 

Oh come! this gave a promise of something. Old Ketch 
thought mustard the greatest condiment that tripe could be 
accompanied by, in conjunction withonions. But she must 
have been a long while “fixing” the mustard; whatever 
that might mean. And where was the tripe? His spirits 
dropped again, and he grew rather exasperated. “ Go up 
and ask your missis how long I be to wait?” he growled. 
“T was told to come here at seven for supper, and now it’s 
a’most eight.” 

The girl, feeling possibly a little curiosity herself, came up 
with her candle. “ Master ain’t so well to-night,” remarked 
she. “He’s gone to bed, and missis isa putting him a 
plaster on his chest.” 

The words fell on old Ketch like ice, “A mustard- 
plaster ?” shrieked he, 
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“ What else but a mustard-plaster ! ” she retorted. “Did 
you think it was a pitch? ‘There’s a fire lighted up yonder 
in his room grate, and she’s a making of it there.” 

Nothing more sure. Poor Jenkins, who had coughed 
more than usual the last two days, perhaps from the 
wet weather, and whose chest in consequence was very 
painful, had been ordered to bed this night by his wife when 
tea was over; going up herself, as soon as her shop was shut, 
to administer a mustard-plaster. Ketch was quite stunned 
with uncertainty. A man in bed, with a plaster to his 
chest, was not likely to invite company to supper. 

Before he had seen his way out of the shock, or the girl 
had done staring at him, Mrs. Jenkins descended the stairs 
and joined them, having been attracted by the noise. She 
had slipped on an old buff dressing-gown over her clothes, 
in her capacity of nurse, and looked rather in deshabille : 
certainly not like a lady who is about to give an entertain- 
ment. 

“He says he’s come to supper: tripe and onions,” said 
the girl, introducing Mr. Ketch and the subject uncere- 
moniously to her wondering mistress. 

Mrs. Jenkins, not much more famous for meekness in 
expressing her opinions than was Ketch, turned her gaze 
upon that gentleman. “ What do you say you have come 
for ?” asked she. 

“Why, I have come for supper, that’s what I have come 
for,” shrieked Ketch, all in a tremble. “Jenkins invited 
me to supper, off tripe and onions, and I’d like to know 
what it all means, and where the supper is.” 

“You are going into your dotage,” said Mrs. Jenkins, 
with an amount of svorn so great that it exasperated Ketch 
as much as the words themselves, “ You'll be wanting a 
lunatic asylum next. Tripe and onions! If Jenkins was to 
hint at such a thing as a plate of tripe coming inside my 
house, I’d tripe him. There’s nothing I have such a 
hatred to as tripe; and he knows it.” 

“Ts this the way to treat a man?” foamed Ketch, his 
disappointment and his hunger driving him nearly into the 
state hinted at by Mrs. Jenkins. “Joe Jenkins takes and 
sends me down a notea hour ago, to come here to supper with 
his old father, which it was to be tripe and onions ! It is tripe 
night !” continued he, rather wandering from the point of 
argument, as the tears filled his eyes. “You can’t deny as 
it’s tripe night.” 

“ Here, Lydia, open the door and let him out,” cried Mrs. 
Jenkins, waving her hand imperatively towards it. “And 
what have you been at with your face again? ” continued 
she, as the candle, held by that damsel, refiected its light 
aloft. “ One can’t see it for colly! if I do put you into the 
mask I have threatened, you won’t like it, girl. Hold your 
tongue, old Ketch, or [’ll call Mr. Harper down to you. 
Write a note! What else? He has wrote no note; he 
has been too suffering the last few hours to think of notes, 
or of you either. You are a lunatic, it’s my belief.” 

“ Tshall be drove one,” sobbed Ketch. “I was promised 
a treat of tripe and onions——” 

“Ts that door open, Lydia? There! Take yourself and 
your tripe and onions off. My goodness me! disturbing 
my house with such a crazy errand!” And, taking old 
Ketch by the shoulders, who was rather feeble and tottery, 
from his lumbago and his age, Mrs Jenkins politely 
marshalled him outside, and closed the door upon him. 

* Insolent old fellow! ” she exclaimed to her husband, to 
whom she went at once and related the occurrence. “I 
wonder what he’ll pretend he has next from you? A note 
of invitation, indeed! ” 

“ My dear,” said Jenkins, revolving the news, and speaking 
as well as his sore chest would allow him, “it must have 
been a trick played him by the young college gentlemen. 
We should not be too hard upon the poor old man. He’s 
not very agreeable or pleasant-tempered, I’m afraid it must 
be allowed, but——I’d not have sent him away without a 
bit of supper, my dear.” 

“T daresay you’d not,” retorted Mrs. Jenkins. “ All the 
world knows you are soft enough for anything. I have sent 
him away with a flea in his ear; that’s what I have done,” 
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Mr. Kétch had at length come to the same conclusion— 
that the invitation must be the work of the college gentle- 
men. Only fancy the unhappy man, standing outside Mrs. 
Jenkins’s inhospitable door! Deceived, betrayed, fainting 
for his supper, done out of the delicious tripe and onions, 
done out even of his own bread and cheese, and, so to say, 
of his beer, for that was gone, he leaned against the shutters, 
and gave vent to a prolonged and piteous howl. It might 
have drawn tears from a stone. 

In a frame of mind that was not enviable, he turned his 
steps homeward, clasping his hands upon his empty, ill-treated 
stomach, and vowing the most intense vengeance upon the 
college boys. The occurrence naturally caused him to 
cast back his thoughts to the other trick—the locking him 
in the cloisters, in which Jenkins had been a fellow victim— 
and he doubled his fists in impotent anger. “This comes 
of their not having been flogged for that !.” he groaned. 

Engaged in these reflections of gall and bitterness, old 
Ketch gained his lodge, unlocked it, and entered. No wonder 
that he turned his eyes upon the cloister keys, the remi- 
niscence being so strong within him. 

But, to say he turned his eyes upon the cloister keys, is 
buta figure of speech. No keys were there. Ketch stood 
like a transfixed statue, and stared as hard as the flickering 
blaze from his dying fire would allow him. Seizing a match- 
box, he struck a light and held it to the hook. The keys 
were not there. 

Ketch was no conjuror, and it never occurred to him to 
suspect that the keys had been removed before his own 
departure. “How had them wicked ones got in?” he 
foamed. “Had they forced his winder ?—had they took a 
skeleton key to his door ?—had they come down the chim- 
bley ? They was capable of all three exploits; and the more 
soot they collected about ’em in the descent, the better 
they’d like it. He didn’t think they’d mind a little fire. It 
was that insoleat Bywater !—or that young villain, Tod 
Yorke !—or that undaunted Tom Channing !—or perhaps 
the three leagued together! Nothing wouldn’t tame 
them.” 

He examined the window; he examined the door; he 
cast a glance up the chimney. Nothing, however, appeared 
to have been touched or disturbed, and there was no soot on 
the floor. Cutting off a piece of bread and cheese, groaning 
at it for its dryness, and eating it as he went, he proceeded 
out again, locking up his lodge as before. 

Of course he bent his steps to the cloisters, going to the 
west gate. And there, perhaps to his surprise, perhaps not, 
he found the gate locked, just as he might have left it him- 
self that very evening, and the keys hanging ingeniously, by 
means of the string, from one of the poee Ps a nails, right 
over the keyhole. 

“There ain’t a boy in the school but what'll come to be 
hung!” danced old Ketch in his rage. 

He would have preferred not to find the keys: but to go 
to the head master’s with a story of their loss—their theft. 
It was possible, it was just possible that, going, keys in hand, 
the master might refuse to give credence to his tale. 

Away he hobbled, and arrived at the house of the head 
master. Check the first! The master was not at home, 
He had gone toa oo The other masters lived at 
a distance, and Ketch’s old legs were aching. What was he 
todo? Make his — to somebody, he was determined 
upon. The new senior, Huntley, lived too far for his lumbago, 
and so he turned his steps to the next senior’s, Tom Chan- 
ning, and demanded to see him. 

Tom heard the story, which was given him in detail. He 
told Ketch—and with truth—that he knew nothing about 
it, but would make inquiries in the morning. Ketch was 
fain to depart, and Tom returned to the sitting-room, and 
threw himself in a chair in a burst of laughter. 

‘What is the matter ?” they asked. 

“The primest lark,” returned Tom. “Some of the 
fellows have been sending Ketch an invitation to sup at 
Jenkins’s off tripe and onions, and whenhe got there he 
found it was a hoax, and Mrs. Jenkins turned him out again, 
That's what Master Charley must have gone after.” 
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Hamish turned round. “ Where is Charley, by the way ? ” 
“ Gone after it, there’s no doubt,” replied Tom. “ Here’s 
his exercise, not finished yet, and his pen left inside the 
book. Oh yes; that’s where he has gone!” 
(Zo be continued.) 








Witerary Aotices. 


CRLEBRATED FRIENDSHIPS. 
Celebrated Friendships. By Mrs. Tomson. 2 Vols. 
London: Hogg & Sons. 

Mrs. THomson has an easy and interesting style of writing, 
not too studied to be natural, nor too careless to be digni- 
fied. She does two very proper things for an author who 
aims to be useful as well as popular: she reads, and she digests 
her reading. Some who are very much followed are very 
defective in the first of these respects, and some, who might 
be popular and are not, overlook the second. Our author 
has another good hoget & she enters into the spirit of the 
times her characters belong to, and allows her imagination 
freedom enough to give a freshness and picturesqueness to 
her sketches, which makes them lively and striking. 

Our space will only allow us hastily to survey the course 
adopted in these volumes, The first friendship commemo- 
rated is that of Evelyn and Boyle. Evelyn was an active 
and yet a peaceful man, given to contemplation, and de- 
yorad to pursuits which were useful to others or beneficial 
to himself. Boyle was a reverent student and philosopher. 
Both were esteemed and honoured in their lives, and are 
still remembered with respect, as good men in an age not 
remarkable for goodness, Their friendship began in early 
life, and continued unbroken till death. Boyle died in 1691, 
and Evelyn in 1706. The next pair of friends are Henry 
Howard, Ear! of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, the former 
a nobleman eminent for his accomplishments, and as a poet; 
the latter also a poet and a statesman. Both were famous 
for the part they took in favouring the Reformation. Wyatt 
died in 1542, and Surrey was beheaded in 1546. Equally 
romantic but less public, was the friendship of William 
Cowper and Mary Unwin. Cowper, the Christian house- 
hold poet, timid and retiring as the tame hares he has cele- 
brated in verse and prose, became strongly attached to 
Mary Unwin, a widow remarkable for her gravity, piety, 
and good sense. The story of this friendship has been often 
told, but it bears telling again, and is one which exemplifies 
some of the loveliest of private virtues. Mrs. Unwin died in 
1796, and Cowper in 1800. 

The friendship of Marie Antoinette and the Princesse de 
LIamballe is of a different order, and transfers us to very 
different scenes. Marie Antoinette was the queen of Louis 
XVI., and lived when those troublous and fatal events 
occurred which brought her and her husband to the scaffold. 
There is considerable light thrown upon the style of French 
court life in this chapter, and we are led to wonder that 
any should be good in such an atmosphere. But Marie 
Antoinette had her noble and amiable qualities, and she 
found in the Princesse de Lamballe a kindred spirit. They 
clung together through all changes, until the princess was 
seized by the revolutionists, who brought their victim to the 
block. The queen herself soon after shared the same fate. 

We return to England, and to less exciting scenes. Early 
in the last century lived Joseph Addison and Sir Richard 
Steele. Addison was an English gentleman, a finished 
scholar, and an accomplished writer ; Steele was an Irish- 
man, of good family, and of considerable repute as an author 
in his own day. These two men were not much alike, but 
a warm and lasting friendship sprang up between them, and 
they were associated in life and labours. At a still earlier 
period lived Magdalen Herbert and Dr. Donne—the former 
the honoured mother of the famous divine, George Herbert ; 
and the latter, a celebrated theologian. Mrs. Herbert was 
an exemplary and godly woman, the worthy parent of such 
a son as George, whose name will live as long as our litera- 
ture flourishes, Dr. Donne was wise, and learned, and 





religious ; but eccentric withal. Their attachment to each 
other was not more remarkable than their devotion to the 
interests of the English Church. Dr. Donne died in 1635, 
four years after Mrs, Herbert. To the same period belongs 
the friendship of Sir Kenelm Digby and Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck. Digby was famous for the part he took in public 
affairs, and died in 1665. Van Dyck, or Vandyke, as he 
is called, was the great painter of the court of Charles I., 
and died in 1641. Both of them indulged in philosophical 
pursuits, especially Digby. 

A generation earlier, flourished Sir Philip Sidney and Sir 
Fulke Grevil. Sidney is celebrated as a refined courtier 
and a pleasing writer ; Grevil, not only as a courtier, but as 
the patron and friend of learned men. Both of them took 
a Y eeevonny part in public affairs; and the connection of 
Sidney with the Netherlands, where he fell in the battle of 
Zutphen, in 1586, is still remembered. Grevil survived till 
1628, when he was murdered in his own house. 

Our authoress, who has no respect to chronology, or Sny 
other principle of classification, so far as we can ascertain, 
changes the scene from those just named to S. T. Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb, who belong to our own century. This 
chapter is, perhaps, one of the most pleasing in the work, 
and contains a large amount of very agreeable gossip. 
Probably, readers will form as accurate a notion of these 
two celebrities from Mrs. Thomson’s paper, as if it had 
been more critical and analytical. Coleridge was a man of 
genius and a poet, but improvident, imprudent, and other- 
wise a very defective character. It would be idle to say less 
of Lamb ; but, probably, some will be found in whose esteem 
talent atones for everything. No doubt there was much in 
these two which won affection as well as respect; but after 
all, what are men without Christian wisdom and eonsistency? 
Elevated ideas and great abilities are given to us to elevate 
us, and make us in all things better. Much there is in both 
these men to make us admire, and even love them ; and yet 
we dare not exalt them as some have done. Lamb died in 
1834, five months after Coleridge. 

We are next introduced to Fénélon and Madame Guyon, 
the former eminent as a Christian and a theologian, and the 
latter remarkable for her mystical piety and poetry: both 
for their many afflictions and troubles. Fénélon was a man 
of warm religious sentiments, and very naturally fell in 
with the party who favoured Jansenism, against which the 
Jesuits cherished deadly enmity. Among all the disgrace- 
ful transactions of the reign of Louis X1V., few are more 
disgraceful than the measures taken against the Port 


Royalists, or those who entertained the principles of the ‘ 


Jansenists and the Quietists. These Jansenists held strong 
opinions respecting Divine grace ; and the Quietists pushed 
them to such an extreme in practice, as to become real 
mystics. Fénélon had honour, for he was preceptor to the 
grandson of Louis XIV., for whom _he wrote his celebrated 
“Telemachus.” But both he and Madame Guyon were 
constantly harassed for their religious views and practices. 
He died in 1715, ahd she in the same year. 

The next pair of friends are Mrs. Elizabeth Carter and 
Miss Talbot, two literary ladies of the last century. They 
both wrote poems, and were connected with some of the 
leading characters of their time. Miss Talbot died in 1770, 
and Miss or Mrs. Carter in 1806. These are succeeded by 
Pope and Lord Bolingbroke, two men whose talents and 
errors are likely to be long remembered. For the character 
of neither have we a particle of admiration: their morals 
were low—the one was a sceptic and the other profane. The 
death of Pope occurred in 1744, and that of Bolingbroke in 
1751. Passing over David Garrick and Miss Clive, of 
whom we have nothing to say in this _ we come to 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and Lucius Cary, Vis- 
count Falkland, who remind us of the stormy period which 
continued as long as they lived. The one was born in 
1606, and the other in 1610, Clarendon is now chiefly re- 
membered for his “ History of the Rebellion,” and Cary for 
his writings and his attachment to Charles I., in whose 
service he lost his life at the battle of Newbury, Sept. 20, 
1648. Clarendon died at Rouen in 1674, The volumes 
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are brought. to a close with Frances, Countess of Hert- 
ford, and Henrietta Louisa, Countess of Pomfret, two 
ladies belonging to the period of the First and Second 
Georges. In their day, they were distinguished, courted, 
and flattered, and appear to have stood higher morally than 
many of the proud dames of their time, They were, more- 
over, fond of literature, and in Mrs. Thomson’s opinion 
did much to improve the character of fashionable society, 
or at least to introduce a change for the better. 

In conclusion ; we have rapidly passed over the surface 
of these attractive volumes, but we have not indulged in 


| criticism, although ina literary point of view they are ca~ 


| pable of improvement. We should like at least to see a 





different arrangement, and the correction of some very 
marked errors of the press in dates, &c. We should also 
like to see it avowed that these ters do not always de- 
scribe celebrated friendships so much as celebrated friends, 
for occasionally there is nothing so very much like the 
Daron and Pythias order of attachment. In the mean- 
time, we can assure our readers that these volumes contain 
much useful information and pleasant reading. 








Progress of the Cruth. 


FRANCE, 

THe Protestant LipezaL Unrton is an association of 
persons in favour of heterodox opinions, and it has issued 
various circulars animadverting upon the evangelical party. 
We are glad to find that the presbyterial council of Paris 
has adopted a document which disclaims. the proceedings of 
the above society, and repudiates the aecusations brought 
against the friends of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


BELGIUM. 

In the neighbourhood of Charleroi there is a village 
called Dampremy, where the Gospel has for some time 
been ee a by the devoted ministers in that district. 
A remarkable movement began among the people, and 
numerous conversions took place; in short, there was a true 
revival, which has led to the erection of a chapel in a place 
where, till recently, the Gospel was quite unknown. This 
chapel will only contain 150 persons, and is crowded to 
excess. Its erection has been secured by the advance of 
money at a low rate of interest, and by the free-will offerings 
of the people. The creation of this congregation is a blessed 
circum®iance, and is regarded as an earnest of a, still more 
abundant effusion of the Spirit. 

Litre by little the light is spreading in Belgium, and it 
is with real pleasure that we hear of the issue of a new 
evangelical journal for the Flemish population. This journal 
appears at Brussels, under the auspices of the zealous 
Belgian. Evangelical Society, and with the title of De 
Vilaemsche Evangeliebode, or “The Fiemish Gospel Mes- 
senger.” It will make known the great truths of the 
Gospel, in a simple and popular style, among a people 
whose spiritual destitution is proved by their gross super- 
stition and dissipated habits. 


EASTERN TURKEY. 

Van.—Mr. Dwight, of Constantinople, publishes an in- 
teresting account of his visit to this city, which he calls 
“the Sebastopol of the Armenian church.” There is at 
present no Pretestant mission established there, but the 
field is one of importance and of promise. Mr. Dwight is 





very anxious that the ground should beoccupied. He gives | passed 


the following incidents, which must certainly be regarded 
as encouraging :—“ Yesterday (Sabbath), early in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Wheeler went into a large coflee-shop, connected 
with the establishment where we are, and for about the 
space of two hours he had opportunity to preach the Gospel 
of Christ to those who came in. Most of the time he was 
surrounded by a crowd, who listened with respectful atten- 
tion and interest, and many questions were asked and 
answered, Among his hearers was a single Mussulman, 





with whom he had a long and friendly discussion on the 
claims of Christianity. Everything passed off in perfect 
friendliness, and it is a strange thing to me, that in Van, 
such a public proclamation of the Gospel was possible with- 
out disturbance. Afterwards we had constant calls at our 
room, all day long, sometimes a dozen or more at a time, 
and to all we endeavoured faithfully to make known the 
only way of salvation. Only one man of them all was dis- 
posed to cavil and scoff, and it was evident that he had the 
sympathy of none present. On the contrary, the others 
took our part; and rebuked him severely for his insolence. 
We-kept no account of the number who called upon us. on 
the Sabbath, but estimate it at seventy or eighty persons in 
all, which, I doubt not, is a far greater number than were 
ever preached to before in Van, The Armenian bookseller 
of the city is very friendly, and, strange to say, he offers to 
receive our Bibles, and some of our, other books, and sell 
them for us! This is a good sign, for he would not risk his 
business here by selling our beoks, if there were any fear 
from any quarter. Only one man in this whole place openly 
avows himself a Protestant, and he has lately been frightened 
into silence, and, for fear of man, has ostensibly returned to 
the bosom of his former church, He called upon us and 
confessed, with apparent contrition, his hypocrisy, and 
declared his intenion of hereafter openly adhering to the 
truth. He was first enlightened in Constantinople, where 
he resided for a while, in an Armenian family. He informed 
me that he had often attended the preaching of the mis- 
sionaries there.” To this we may add the statistics supplied 
by the same writer:—“The population of Van is about 
30,000, more than half of whom are Armenians, and the rest 
Turks. There are none of any other class. Inu the whole 
province the statistics are as follows, taken from a printed 
schedule published at the press in the monastery of Varak ; 
Number of districts, 17; of Armenian villages, 432; of 
Armenian churches, 377 ; of Armenian monasteries, 56 ; of 
parochial priests, 265; of Armenian houses, or families, 
11,090; of Armenian souls, 72,589. 
MICRONESTA. 

PowsPz.—The Rev. Mr. Sturges, an American missionary 
at the Island of Ponape, thus records the gathering of the 
firstfruits of his labours there:—“ After.a night of eight 
years, we have had the privilege of receiving to Church 
fellowship three conyerts—cne man and his wife, and a 
widow. It has been with much solicitude, and more hope, 
that we have baptised these first converts from the island, 
We have kept them waiting a good while, feeling it much 
better to start late and right, than early and wrong. We 
have had great comfort with these Christians, and promise 
ourselves much more, as we confidently hope and trust they 
are God’s “ workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.’ They are of our best families; have the confidence 
and respect of their neighbours; seem anxious to do good; 
and we doubt not are raised up to be lights, and instruments 
of good to many. ‘The man is a native of Mindanao, but so 
long,a resident here as to be identified with the people; and 
his wife is of a priestly and influential family. The other 
female is an ex-queen of this tribe, a woman of influence, 
and a great favourite with our Nanakin, She has 
been a praying and teachable learner for more than three 
years.” 

SHatonG.—From the station at Shalong, Mr. Sturges 
reports the organisation of a small native Church; six 
converts were itted as members, three men and three 
women, all of whom have given good evidence of having 
from death unto life. 

Kit1.—Gratifying progress is making in this little 
Church. Five persons were added on the 17th of March, 
The congregations were large and attentive, and the services 
solemn and impressive, The candidates and Church members 
had spent the whole of the preceding night in prayer. 
Indeed, it is not unusual for them, when they wake up at 
night, to mingle their voices in praise and prayer. On 
the wing of May four other persons were added to the same 
Churc 
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OR REMARKABLE’ EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN. CHURCH, 


phaty bse 
JANUARY 12. 


Society oF Frrenps.—In1691 died George Fox, who is 
regarded as the:founder of the “Society of Friends.” ‘This 
denomination is composed of a body of Christians which arose 
in England about ‘the :middle of the’ seventeenth century. 
The ministry. of the founder ‘soon: assumed a form which 
terminated in their organised establishment, having a regular 
form of) church’ discipline.. Fox: was born at Drayton, in 
Leicestershire; in 1624. His parents were attached to: the 
Hpiscopab mode of ‘worship: Amid a high profession’ of 
religion then generally prevalent, he observed among the 
peopléimuch vain and trifling conversation and conduct, as 
well as»an ‘earthly-mindedness: which vee as in- 
compatible with the.Christian jlife. He: much of his 
time in: seclusion; fearing. that the religious profession in 
which he ‘had: been educated did not secure'to its adherents 
that victory) over'sin which. the Gospel inculcates and 

tomises, Under this impression, he endeavoured to wait 
in‘silence-upon God for the revelation of his Spirit, listening 
attentively tothe least indication of its monitions for direction 
inthe comprehension of the great truths of the Gospel. To 
whatever ‘conclusions Fox came, at least his convictions 
and: course were conscientious. He believed that as the 
result of Divine teaching, he detected the obscuration of the 
purely spiritual character of the Gospel dispensation. In 
1647, he commenced to ‘labour as a minister, travelling 
extensively through HNngland, chiefly .on foot. And, from 
a conviction that: it was contrary to Christ’s positive com- 
mand, incumbent: upon his servants throughout not only 
the» apostolic age,» but throughout all future time, he 
refused: to receive: any compensation, defraying his own 
personal:expenses. . Thousands were undoubtedly influenced 
by his: simplicity, his ardent. zeal, his evident single- 
mindedness, and his perfect sincerity. In a very few years 
alarge body of persons had embraced the principles which 
he promulgated, and the society numbers now, in the Old 
World and the New, an aggregate of a hundred and ‘fifty 
thousand members. 

The ‘civil and religious commotions of that. period, the 
struggle between Popery and. Protestantism, between 
clerical usurpation in the assertion of its supposed claim to 
direct the conscience, and ‘the demand on the other hand 
for the. unfettered exercise of the right of  “ private 
judgment’’—these strongly agitated questions (irrespec- 
tively of the inquiry as to’ who were right and who were 
wrong) doubtlessly gave vitality to the sect which originated 
with Fox, and which endures to this day. It really 
would seem thatthe minds of many, confused and troubled by 
conflicting opinions, were ‘directed to inquire, “ What must 
we do to be saved? ”—and that as far as his light and 
knowledge of the truth extended, Fox honestly, and from no 
aim to aggrandise his position as the founder of a: party, 
simply: directed them to the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
believed, and his followers yet’ believe, that Christ died for 
ail men, and that) he has sent his Spirit or light into the 
hearts of.a/2 men, as ‘the ‘light that “lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world ’—which if they will but obey, 
and listen to its internal warnings, the end will be present 
and everlasting happiness. In presenting the mere outline 
of Quakerism, our effort is:historical: How far the system 
is‘closely accordant with Scripture, and at what point, any 
supposed divergency conamences, is not to our present 
purpose. 

As early as 1655 some of their ministers travelled on the 
Continent of Europe, and nieetings of “Friends” were settled 
in Holland and other ploces. Some travelled into Asia; 
others were carried to Africa ; and several were imprisoned in 
the Inquisitorial dungeons of Rome, Malta, and Hungary. 
About the’ same period, the first “ Friends” arrived in 
America, at the port of Boston, and commenced their 





religious labours among the people. The spirit of persecn- | 
tion, from which they had suflered so deeply in England, | 


made its appearance in America, inflicting upon the 
peaceable “ Quakers ” various eruel sufferings. However, in 
1682, a large number, under the patronage of William Penn, 
removed to the province of Pennsylvania, and founded a 
flourishing colony; and from such beginnings, it may now be 
stated that at the present day the largest body of “ Friends” 
is to be: found in the North American States. A form of 
“discipline” (another word for church government) was 
soon organised, and there is'a peculiar principle which has 
ever characterised this religious denomination—that it 
supports its own poor, which are regarded as. belonging to 
the “ household of faith.” 

“Friends ” believe that in as many as resist not the light 
within, but-receive and walk therein obediently, the light 
becomes in ‘them a spiritual birth, bringing forth holiness 
and purity. They say, “It is not by our works wrought in 
our will, nor yet by good works considered as of ourselves, 
that we are justified, but 4y Christ, who is both the gift and 
the giver, the cause and-the effect.” Into any further 
detail of the peculiarities of this amiable body of Christians 
itis unnecessary to enter. It is but justice to add that 
“the Friends” have always protested against the un- 
necessaty use of intoxicating liquors, and they have ever 
been foremost in the denunciation of slavery. 

THE REFORMATION.—In 1519 died Maximilian I. Em- 
peror of Germany, whose reign was identified with the 
commencement of the Reformation. 


JANUARY 13. 

Peter’s Pence.—In 857 ‘died Ethelwulf, son of Egbert, 
sometimes styled: the first king of England. In his reign, 
the tax called “ Peter’s Pence”’ was levied. It was so called 
because it was agreed to be paid on the feast of St. Peter. 
It was first presented by Ina, king of the West Saxons, to 
the Pope of Rome, for the endowment of an English college 
there in the year 725, and subsequently levied as a perma- 
nent tax on all persons possessed of thirty pence yearly rent in 
land, out of which they paid one penny. It was confirmed 
by Offa in 777, and afterwards claimed by. the Popes as a 
tribute from England, and regularly collected, until sup- 
pressed in the reign of Henry VIII. 


JANUARY 14 


Bispor BerKELEY.—In 1753 died George Berkeley, the 
celebrated “ Bishop of Cloyne” —a man whose position and 
whose’ learning and intellect tended greatly—in conse- 
quence of the scepticism of the age—to stamp the character 
of the time in which he lived. He appeared as an author 
before his twentieth year. The writings which express 
his theological opinions consist of strictures upon the 
anti-Christian tenets which began to prevail a little before his 
time. His “‘ Minute Philosopher” is addressed to the infidel 
man of pleasure, his “ Analyst” is addressed to the sceptical 
mathematician, and’his “ Principles of Human Knowledge” 
and some other productions are directed to the infidel 
metaphysician. In 1724 Dr. Berkeley was instituted as 
Dean of Derry. In1725 he published a plan for which he 
offered to resign his preferment and dedicate his life upon a 
hundred 2 year to a scheme for the conversion of the 
North American Indians by means of a Missionary College 
to be’ erected in the Bermudas. He sailed with three 
associates and resided for two years in Rhode Island, but 
the Government at home disappointed him, and he was 
compelled, after spending much of his fortune and seven 
years of the prime of his life in forwarding his plan in 
England and America, to leave the scene of his phi- 
lanthropic enterprise, and return. He took the whole loss 
upon himself by returning all the subscriptions which he 
had received. . In 1732 he preached before the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. In 1734 
he was promoted to the bishopric of Cloyne, and became 
exemplary in the discharge of all episcopal duties. He left 
Cloyne: for Oxford, whither he went to superintend the 
education of his.son, and his last act before leaving was an 
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arrangement by which two hundred pounds a year would be 
distributed during his absence among sundry poor house- 
holders at Oxford. He died at the good old age of eighty- 
five, while listening to one of- Bishop Sherlock’s sermons 
which his lady was reading to him. The information with 
which his mind was stored was not merely that of a divine, 
but embraced almost every department of not only philo- 
sophical research, but of the common arts of practical life. 
Hampton Court CONFERENCE.—In 1604 the Episcopal 
divines and Puritans held a conference at Hampton Court in 
the presence of James I. The disputants on both sides were 


| nominated by the king with the advice of his privy council. 


He had been educated in Presbyterian principles. The 


_ English prelates dreaded what they called the Scotch mist, 


for to the Presbyterians of Scotland he had said, “I thank 
God I am king of the sincerest Kirk in the world, sincerer 
than the Kirk of England, whose service is an ill-said mass 
in English, wanting nothing of the mass but the liftings,” 
meaning the elevation of the host. Yet, evidently it 
is certain that his attachment to Presbyterianism was 
insincere, for at that moment, in his correspondence with 
the English nobility’and the bishops, he promised to continue 
the very liturgy he had derided. Burnet says of him that 
Elizabeth had “seen through this shallow monarch, and that 
her conviction and that of her advisers was that he was 
either inclined to turn Papist or to be of noreligion.” This 
conference was thought to be a mere attempt to get rid of 


' his old friends with a good grace, and to display his fancied 





| leave the country. 


language is spoken. 


skill in theological disputation. On the part of the High 
Church party in the Establishment, there were eight bishops 
and as many deans, to whom must be added his Majesty and 
the lords of the council. The Puritans had but four 
advocates. James did not act as a dignified moderator over 
the assembly. He seemed too eager to prove that he had 
called the conference to gratify the bishops. It was evident 
that no good could come, as in fact it did not come, from 
such a mere seeming attempt at deliberative reconciliation. 
Regardless of the apostolic canon that a bishop should not 
be soon angry, Bancroft flew into a passion with Reynolds, 
the divinity professor at Oxford, who was the principal ad- 
vocate for the Puritans, protesting that a schismatic ought 
not to be allowed to speak against his bishop; while Sir 
Edward Peyton confessed that the Puritans, not having 
liberty of speech, might as well be silent. The bishops 
were in raptures with their king, declaring that for learning 
and piety he wasthe Solomon of his age. James ended the 
conference by declaring he would “ make them conform, or 
hurry them out of the land, or do worse.” Some writers 
have given a different colouring to some parts of this scene, 
affirming that on one of the days of debate, the king himself 
played the Puritan to such lengths, that the bishops on 
thei rknees entreated him not to alter anything, lest it should 
be thought they had unjustly persecuted men for noncon- 
formity. It is evident, however, that the convocation which 
met in the same year were well assured of his Majesty’s 
favour; inasmuch as they published 141 canons which 
were afterwards ratified by letters patent, but not being 
sanctioned by parliament, they bind clergy only. Bancroft, 
exalted to the primacy, persecuted the Puritans with such 
fury, that in one year three hundred ministers were sus- 
pended, deprived, excommunicated, imprisoned, or forced to 
One great fact is indelibly associated 
with the history of the Hampton Court Conference. It led 
to a new translation of the Bible, which was executed 
between the years 1607 and 1611, and published in 1612, a 
version which is now in general use wherever the English 


JANUARY 15. 

ne Lirurey, as confirmed by parliament, was published 
in 1549. Previously to the Reformation of the Church of 
England, the service was performed in Latin, and different 
liturgies were used in different parts of the kingdom. The 
publication of Henry VIII’s “Primer,” in 1535, in 
English, was one of the first steps in the reformation 
of doctrine and worship. It was followed, in 1537, by the 


' “Godly and Pious Institution of a Christian Man,” con- 





taining a declaration of the Lord’s Prayer, the-Ave Maria, 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Seven Sacra- | 
ments, &c., re-published, with corrections and alterations, in | 
1540 and 1543. In 1545 a second “ Primer” came out, and | 
in 1547, 1 Edward VI., Archbishop Cranmer, Bishop | 
Ridley, with eleven other bishops and eminent divines, were | 
commissioned by the king in council to compile a li 

in English, free from the erroneous doctrines by which the 
Latin liturgies of the Church, while unreformed, had 
been - This (as we have said) was confirmed 
by law, and published in 1549. In 1551 it was slightl 
revised, and again confirmed by parliament. But both this 
and the former act of 1548 were repealed in the first year: 
of Mary’s reign. On the accession of Elizabeth, the act of 
repeal was reversed. Several learned divines, headed by 
Archbishop Parker, were appointed to make another review 
of King Edward’s liturgies, when the restoration of the: 
second book of the king was determined upon and finally 
confirmed by parliamentary enactment, receiving the royal 
assent in 1559. In the first year of James I., after the 
conference at Hampton Court, between that prince with 
Archbishop Whitgift, and other bishops and divines on the 
one side, and Dr. Reynolds, with some other of the leading 
Puritans on the other, a few alterations were introduced, 
but they were of no great moment. In this state the 
liturgy continued, until the time of Charles II., who, 
in 1661, issued a commission to empower twelve bish 
and as many Presbyterian divines, to consider of the 
objections raised against the liturgy, and to make any 
reasonable and necessary alterations. These commissioners 
held several meetings at the Savoy, but to very little 
purpose. The Presbyterians would not admit that the 
liturgy was susceptible of any amendment, and Baxter had 
prepared one of his own, which he offered asa substitute for 
that in use. The conference broke up without anything 
being done, excepting that some lessons in the calendar were 
changed for others more proper for the days, some collects 
were altered, the office of baptism for those of riper years, and 
the forms of prayer to be used at sea were added. Ina word, 
the whole liturgy was brought to that state in which it now 
stands, and unanimously subscribed by both houses of con- 
vocation. Both houses of parliament subsequently ratified 
an act for its establishment, and the Harl of Clarendon, then 
lord chancellor, was ordered to return the thanks of the 
Upper House to the bishops and clergy for the great care 
and industry they had evinced in the matter. 


JANUARY 16. 

THe NEw TEsTaMENT.—-In 1543 an act of the English 

parliament was passed forbidding women, apprentices, and 
servants to read the New Testament in the vulgar tongue. 


JANUARY 17. 


Martin LurHer.—This was the day, in 1546, when the 
great Reformer preached his final sermon at Wittemberg. 


JANUARY 18 

Lispets.—On this day, in 1792, that notorious assailant of 
the Church, Thomas Paine, was declared guilty by a jury of 
his country for the publication of libels contained in one of 
his works. Paine drew out in the able defence of Chris« 
tianity the learned and amiable Bishop Watson, of Llandaff, 
in a work with perhaps undue, yet pardonable delicacy, styled 
* An Apology for the Bible.” In connection with the history 
of the bishop’s calm and dignified reply, it may not be un- |- 
interesting to mention that its publication forms the only 
instance of the realisation of a thousand pounds by the 
issue of a sixpenny religious pamphlet. The “ Apology ” 
has now become a standard work in our theological literature, 
Thus does the malevolence of the same Satanic agency which 
prompted the crucifixion of the Son of God perpetually recoil, 
defeating itself and making even the “wrath of men” re- 
dound to the praise of the over-ruling and Almighty 
Sovereign. If any of our readers.have been so unwise as to 
read the theological writings of this scoffer, we trust they 
will be wise enough to read Dr. Watson’s reply. 
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CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 

Tue Passover was a solemn festival, instituted at the 
time of the deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and 
observed in succeeding ages, in commemoration of that 
event. This festival began on the eve of the fourteenth 
day of the first month, with the eating of the paschal 
lamb, and {was continued through the week, during 
which no leavened bread was to be eaten. On the six- 
teenth day the first ripe ears of corn were offered, and 
till that was done the early harvest could not commence. 
A full account of the circumstances and observances of 
this festival will be found in Exod. xii. 1—27 ; Lev. xxiii. 
5—14; and Numb. ix. 2—5. At the time of the original 
institution, the blood of the paschal lamb was sprinkled 
upon the door-posts of the houses of the Israelites; and 
when the destroying angel went forth to smite all the 
firstborn of Egypt, the houses sprinkled with the blood 
were passed over, and none perished in them. The 
lamb had to be selected with great care, and was eaten 
with particular observances. ‘The removal of leaven 
from the houses, and the eating of unleavened bread 
only, pointed to the necessity for entire consecration to 
God. The offering of the first ripe ears of corn, at the 
same period, was an acknowledgment that all they had 
they owed to the Lord’s care and goodness. 

Now, if we turn to the New Testament, we find it 
clearly indicated that the Passover was a type of Christ. 
Thus St. Paul, in 1 Cor. v. 7, says, ‘‘ Purge out there- 
fore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye 
are unleavened. For even Christ our Passover is sacri- 
ficed for us.” Some of the allusions to Christ as a Lamb 
without blemish and without spot, by whose precious 
blood we are redeemed, also point to the same fact. The 
testimony of St. John is very striking ; speaking of the 
crucifixion, he records the fact that the legs of our Lord 
were not broken by the soldiers, and he adds, ‘* These 
things were done that the Scripture should be fulfilled, 
A bone of him shall not be broken.” In Exod. xii. 46 
it is expressly given as a law for the paschal lamb, 
‘* Neither shall ye break a bone thereof;” and the same 
is repeated in Numb, ix. 12. It is also worthy of remark 
that the Saviour suffered at the time of the Jewish 
Passover, and that during the same period he instituted 
the commemorative festival of the Lord’s supper. 

Looking at the previous facts, we sce that’ there is 
more than a resemblance between the Passover and the 
sacrifice of Christ ; we see that the former was a type of 
the latter. We are therefore justified in addressing the 
Redeemer in the language of the Christian poet :— 

* Paschal Lamb, by God appointed, 
All our sins on thee were laid ; 
By Almighty love anointed, 
Thou hast full atonement made.” 

But we may enter a little more fully into details, and 
we shall then discover the singular analogies which 
exist between this great type and its greater Antitype. 

If we look at the narrative in Exodus, we shall see 
that the lamb was slain before the deliverance was 
accomplished. Not until after the blood had been shed 
and sprinkled upon the door-posts, did the messenger of 
the Lord go forth and discern between the righteous and 


the wicked. So, also, the blood of the Lord Jesus was 
shed to make atonement for all that should after believe 
on him, He died to redeem men from the destruction 
they had inherited, and thenceforth it could be declared 
to the world, “‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all 
sin;” and every child of God could say, ‘‘ We are re- 
deemed with the precious blood of Christ. We are saved, 
not by a sacrifice to be offered, but by the Lamb that was 
slain on Calvary.” True, the saints of old were justified 
by a faith which looked forward to him, and all their 
sacrifices pointed to him, and were only so far efficacious. 
But even in regard to these the promise had been given, 
and the intention declared ; and hence they were eaved 
for Christ’s sake, as though he had really died. With us 
it is different ; before we had sinned, or were born, Jesus 
had borne our burdens, and interposed his blood for our 
redemption. 

After its first celebration, the Passover became a com- 
memoration of mercy received; and in this respect it 
resembles the Lord’s supper, which is a memorial of the 
salvation accomplished upon the cross. 

The paschal lamb may be looked upon as representative 
of the Jewish people, or as a substitute for them. It was 
taken instead of them. It died instead of them. Its 
blood was shed instead of theirs. So also was the Lord 
Jesus our representative and substitute. All of us were 
enemies and children of wrath, vessels of wrath fitted for 
destraction. If justice had been executed upon us, we 
must have perished. But Christ came and took our 
place. He kept the law which we had broken. ‘Lo, 
I come,” he said, “to do thy will, O God.” He bore the 
penalty which we had deserved. ‘‘He bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree.” He stayed the arm of the 
destroyer, His blood cleanses from all sin, and saves us 
from ruin, Christ as an atoning sacrifice, making satis- 
faction for us, was our representative and substitute. 

The paschal lamb was killed by those who themselves 
deserved to die, and by those who escaped by the inter- 
position of its blood. So also the Lord Jesus was taken 
by wicked hands, and crucified and slain. But we must 
not view his death as the simple act of his betrayers and 
murderers. ‘There is a profound truth embodied in the 
well-known lines of Dr. Watts :— 

«Twas you, my sins, my cruel sins, 
His chief tormentors were; 
Each of my crimes became a nzil, 
And unbelief the spear.” 
Inasmuch as man’s sin brought Christ to the cross, and 
he need not and would not have died but for our wicked- 
ness, we may all of us regard ourselves as having contri- 
buted to his agonies and death. We, who deserved to 
die, led him to Calvary, and fastened him to the cross. . 

The paschal lamb was innocent, and without blemish. 
Jesus also was morally as well as physically pure and 
faultless. He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners. He did no sin, neither was deceit found 
in his mouth. In his deepest sorrows, and the sharpest 
pangs of his darkest day, he never reveals the slightest 
consciousness of personal guilt, but yearrs over the sin 
and folly of others. The Scriptures abundantly declare 
his immaculate parity, his spotless holiness. 
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The paschal lamb suffered by Divine appointment, and 
that Christ also suffered by Divine appointment is shown 
by the Old Testament, by his own words, and by the 
repeated declarations of the apostles. His death was a 
special death, by the immediate ordinance of God, who 
prescribed the time, the place, the manner. 

The death of the paschal lamb was accepted for the 
purpose for which it was appointed. That the death of 
Christ was accepted as a sutlicient basis for our faith, and 
as a complete atonement for sin, is plainly revealed. This 
was the doctrine which the apostles preached, and which 
the Holy Spirit blessed. It is the doctrine which God 
has always honoured, the doctrine without which the 
Church has lost its glory and vitality, and without which 
we should be of all men most miserable. 

The paschal lamb was eaten by those for whom it was 
offered. And if Jesus is to be our Saviour, we must 
appropriate him. ‘‘ He that eateth me, even he shall live 
by me,” he said; and often alluded to our eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood. That he meant faith in 
himself is clear. It is faith which appropriates Christ 
and his salvation, which makes him the bread of life to 
our souls, and which brings us all grace. The paschal 
lamb was nothing to those who did not believe; and 
Christ our Passover tells us that ‘‘ he that believeth not 
shall be condemned.” 

At the paschal feast the lamb was eaten with bitter 
herbs; unleavened bread was eaten, and all leaven was 
put away. Those who would find salvation by unmerited 
grace must repent of all their sins, must put away the 
leaven of malice and wickedness, and must follow after 
sincerity and truth ; they must turn from all evil, and 
must seek, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, complete con- 
formity to the character of a holy Christ. 

Lastly, during the paschal solemnities the first ripe 
ears were offered to the Lord as an acknowledgment of 
his providential goodness, as an act of grateful love. 
Those who are redeemed must show their gratitude; the 
first and best of all they have should be given to God. 
Loving, thankful service is what pleases him. How is it 
with us? Are we ever ready with the offerings of our 
hearts? 

** What shall we render, 
Thou heavenly Friend, to thee, 
For love so tender, 
For grace so free?” 








THE HISTORY OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. 
PART Il. 
Alarm of the Priests—The Bible prohibited—Tyndale, and the 
first Printed English Testament. 

Ir was on the 24th of December, 1384, during the celebra- 
tion of Divine service in his church at Lutterworth, that 
Wycliffe was seized with paralysis; and two days after- 
wards he passed away to receive the welcome for which 
Divine grace had been long preparing him—‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 

Our church historian Fuller says of him, ‘‘ Admirable 
that a hare so often hunted by so many packs of dogs, 
should die at last quietly sitting in his form!” 

But the good work which Wycliffe had so zealously set 
forward, still went on. By means of his ‘“ poor priests,” 
whom he had sent into various parts of the country, the 
Divine word had been preached far and wide. These men 
were the “‘home missionaries” of the fifteenth century, 
and well they did their work, bravely enduring reproach 
and persecution. Indeed, such had been the marvellous 
spread and influence of Scripture truth, that a Romish 
historian dolorously complains, that ‘‘a man could not 
meet two people on the road, but one of them was a dis- 
ciple of John Wycliffe.” Knighton, a canon of Leicester 





Abbey, thus bewails the calamities which had come upon 
the Church since men had presumed to put the Bible into 
the hands of the *‘ vulgar.” These are his words: —‘' Christ 
delivered his Gospel to the clergy and doctors of the 
church, that they might administer to the laity, and to 
weaker persons. But this Master John Wycliffe trans- 
lated it out of Latin into English, and thus laid it more 
open to the laity and to women who could read, than it 
had formerly been to the most learned of the clergy, even 
to those of them who had the best understanding. And 
in this way the Gospel pearl is cast. abroad and trodden 
under foot of swine, and that which was before precious 
both to clergy and laity is become the common jest of 
both. The jewel of the Church is turned into the sport 
of the people, and what was hitherto the principal gift of 
the clergy and divines, is made for ever common to the 
laity.” What would the writer of this sorrowful lament 
have said about the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
with the Archbishops of Canterbury and York standing 
at the head of its vice-presidents? ‘Those words of the 
canon of Leicester Abbey had a much more significant 
meaning than he apprehended—the Scriptures ‘‘ for ever 
common to the laity.” His regret is our country’s glory, 
for those writings were destined to become more “ com- 
mon to the laity ” and accomplish a mighty mission in 
the cause of sacred knowledge and freedom. 

But it was no pleasant and unobstructed path which 
lay before the followers and successors of Wycliffe. The 
had to fight their way for themselves and for us throug 
long years of fierce opposition and persecution. A bill 
was brought into the House of Lords to forbid the 
of the English Bible by the people. In 1408, twenty- 
two years after Wycliffe’s death, it was enacted in a con- 
vocation held in St. Paul's, that ‘‘ thenceforth no one 
should translate any text of sacred Scripture by his own 
authority into the English or any other tongue, in the 
way of book, tract, or treatise, and that no publication 
of this sort com in the time of John Wyclif, or 
since, or thereafter to be composed, should be read either 
in part or in whole, either in public or in private, under 
pain of the greater excommunication.” 

Twenty years after that, in pursuance of an order 
issued by the council of Constance, the grave of Wycliffe 
was opened ; his remains were disinterred, then burned, 
and the ashes were thrown into the adjoining brook called 
the Swift. 

The state of Christian knowledge in this century may 
be easily imagined from the decrees of a convocation held 
at York in 1466. Here we find it enjoined that “‘ every 
parish priest shall preach to his flock, either by himself, 
or by substitute, four times every year.” ‘Think of that: 
an ignorant priest preaching to ignorant parishioners four 
times a year! “he lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places” in comparison of those days. But another stage 
of progress has soon to be reached. 

ust upon the close of this century, there was a young 
man at the University of Oxford, devoting himself to the 
study of languages, with the characteristic ardour of one 
in whom love of classical literature was a ruling passion. 
In other branches of study he made good progress, but it 
was as a linguist that he seemed most likely to excel. 
Very little was the youthful disciple of Herodotus and 
Cicero aware of the p to which those stores of 
classical learning, which he was then so industriously 
laying up, were hereafter to beapplied. Thehand of God 
was upon him, though then he saw it not : forthe purpose 
of God had designated him to a great work, though then 
he knew it not. ‘That young man’s name was hereafter to 
be enrolled among England’s most honoured heraldry. 
No man who prizes his Bible should be ignorant of what 
he owes to Witt1AM TYNDALE. 
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About the time of which we now speak, Erasmus, to 
whose accurate and profound scholarship all the univer- 
sities of Europe indeed a willing homage, had published 
his celebrated edition of the Greek Testament. Oxford 
gave to this new contribution to literature a hearty wel- 
come, and, attracted by the fame, which the volume had 
won, Tyndale resolved to examine it. He simply thought 
of it as the production of one of the most accomplished 
scholars of the day. But he had not read that Greek 
Testament long, before he found in it, to his unutterable 
surprise and joy, something far beyond any mere intel- 
lectual treasures. That book taught him what he had 
never known before; and he read again and again about 
Christ, and the forgiveness of sin, and eternal life, until 
his heart burned within him. Like his predecessor 
Wycliffe, he was unable to keep these revelations of God’s 
infinite compassion and grace to himself, and he began to 
read the Greek and Latin Gospels to several of his 
fellow-students. Subsequently he removed to Cambridge, 
where it is said he became ‘well ripened in God’s 
word.” 

When Tyndale went to reside at Cambridge, there 
were two young men in that university who also had been 
reading the Greek 'Testament of Erasmus. ‘These were 
Thomas Bilney and John Frith, men who loved the Serip- 
tures of truth better than life itself, and who were after- 
wards added to the ‘noble army of martyrs.” When 
they became acquainted with the Oxford student, and 
discovered that his heart beat all in unison with their own, 
they were inspired with additional courage, and they 
began to ‘‘ teach and to preach Jesus Christ.” 

n the year 1519 both Tyndale and Bilney left Cam- 
bridge, each set on doing his Master’s work. Soon after- 
wards we meet with Tyndale at the manorial residence 
of Sir John Walsh, at Little Sodbury, in Gloucestershire, 
He was then in priest’s orders, and Sir John had engaged 
him as tutor and chaplain to his family. In the hos- 
pitable dining hall of that old manor-house, Tyndale 
frequently met with the neighbouring priests, and some- 
times with abbots and archdeacons, for Sir John kept a 
well-furnished table. The wretched ignorance of Divine 
truth which most of these men displayed grieved Tyn- 
dale beyond measure. He entreated them to read the 
Scriptures. In defence of the pure doctrines of the Gospel, 
which he boldly advocated, he had his quotations ready 
from no unrecoznised authority, but from Erasmus’ Greek 
Testament. l.owever, they declared, when hard pressed, 
that that book only served to make heretics, and it was 
no uncommon thing for them to confess—‘t Why, we don’t 
understand God’s word, as you call it.” And they would 
think to settle the dispute by asking—‘ And how should 
the vulgar understand it?” For it must be borne in mind 
that what greatly irritated them was, that Tyndale 
claimed for the people the right to read the Scriptures 
for themselves. 

In referring to these sharp encounters at the social 
board of the Sodbury manor-house, one historian drily 
observes, ‘‘ This kind of talk is said to have induced the 
priests rather to give up Squire Walsh’s good cheer than 
venture upon the sour sauce of Master ‘T'yndale’s com- 
pany.” Very likely! : 

As time went on, the controversy assumed a graver 
aspect. It was evidently no mere strife of words. Vital 
interests on both sides were at issue. Tyndale, with his 
New Testament, was set in battle array against abbots, 
friars, and priests, and against the whole system of that 
apostate Church at whose corrupt altars they served. They 
muttered threats of ecclesiastical vengeance ; but as they 
sought to intimidate Tyndale, he only grew all the more 
earnest and resolute. One day a Popish doctor in argu- 
ment with him went so far as to say, ‘‘ We had better be 
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without God’s laws than the Pope’s.” This audacious 

blasphemy received the pungent rebuke which it so richl 

deserved. ‘I defy the Pope,” said Tyndale, ‘and all 
his laws; and if God gives me life, ere many years the 
— shall know more of the Scriptures than you 
io.” 





But one thought often arose in his mind, and greatly 
depressed him. It was the solitariness of his position as 
a witness for the truth. He had but one voice. His 
enemies were legion. And hence he sorrowfully com- 
plains, ‘‘ While | am sowing, they go ravaging the field 
which I have just left. cannot be everywhere. If 
Christians had the Scriptures in their own tongue they 
could themselves withstand these sophists.” It was then 
that he uttered the memorable saying, ‘‘ Without the 
Bible it is impossible to establish the laity in the truth.” 
Henceforth it became his one cherished purpose to prepare 
the Bible for circulation among the laity. 

Meanwhile he did all in his power to promote the spread 
of Divine truth. Not only in the little rural church of St. 
Adeline, at Sodbury, but in the neighbouring towns and 
parishes, and occasionally in the city of Bristol, he pro- 
claimed the good news of Christ’s Gospel. Not that he 
was himself fully set free from Romish false doctrine— 
was it likely he should be ?—but he held in his hand the 
torch which was able sooner or later to guide him into all 
truth ; and he delighted to hold it up with firm and steady 
hand, and to mark how it shed around its heavenly illa- 
mination. And he found that only those came not to the 
light who, as in the days of our Lord, were afraid ‘‘ lest 
their deeds should be reproved.” At length his preaching 
and debates were brought to the notice of his spiritual 
superiors, and he was summoned to appear before the 
Chancellor of the diocese. However, he received no harm 
beyond a pretty large amount of censure and abuse. In 
nothing terrified by his adversaries, he held on his old 
way—one day preaching, another discussing, until it 
became pretty certain that more decisive measures would 
be taken against him. Besides, he was longing to 
out his favourite project of preparing the Bible for the 
“laity.” In the simplicity of his heart he indulged 
the hope that the Bishop of London would bestow on him 
his patronage, and so he made his way to the metropolis. 
He was quickly undeceived. Tunstal had no wish to see 
the word of God released from the custody of the clergy, 
and Tyndale had to turn at once and for ever away from 
‘my Lord of London’s palace.” He now found himself 
almost penniless and friendless. It seemed less likely now 
than at any previous time that he, a lone stranger in the 
busy city of London, should be able to do the work he 
had so much at heart. But God’s “ways are not our 
ways, and his thoughts are not our thoughts.” One day, 
when preaching at St. Dunstan’s in the West, Sir 
Humphrey Monmouth, a wealthy citizen and alderman, 
was among his congregation. Something led him to 
inquire into the circumstances of the preacher, and upon 
finding that he had no means of support, he gave hima 
home under his own roof. And more than this; he 
embraced the ‘‘ new doctrines,” as they were called, and, 
to the unspeakable joy of Tyndale, afforded him every 

sible facility for proceeding with his Bible scheme. 

ere, for the short period of six months, he toiled hard 
day and night to get the sacred book ready for the printer. 
At the expiration of that time the active heresy hunters of 
Rome found him out, and he was placed in imminent 
danger. In this emergency word was brought that a vessel 
was loading in the river Thames for Hamburgh, by which 
he might be removed beyond the reach of peril. He was 
conveyed on board, and reached Germany im safety. 
Friends in England supplied him with money to go on 
with his work, and in the following year he finished the 
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translation and printing of St. Matthew's and St. Mark's | 
Gospels, and sent them to his trusty friend, Monmouth, | 
He then removed to Cologne, intending there to complete | 
the New Testament. But the authorities quickly took , 
alarm, and the work was prohibited. Disturbed and 
threatened, but not disheartened, ‘Tyndale hastened up 
the Rhine to Worms; and in that ancient city, where 
four years before Luther had confronted the imperial diet, 
he printed the first English New Testament, and dispatched 
it to his friends at home. 

London, Norwich, and Oxford were among the first 
~ to which Tyndale’s New Testament was conveyed. 

Words can convey no adequate idea of the eagerness with 
which people strove to obtain possession of it. Let us try 
to find space for one touching incident in the history of 
these eventful times. An enlightened priest, named 
Garrett, who was curate of one of. the City churches, 
was very active in promoting the circulation of the 
newly-arrived book. Going down to Oxford, he carried | 
with him some copies to give to the young men of the | 
University. One of them, named Delabar, thus speaks | 
of his receiving the New Testament :—‘t When Mr. Garrett | 
was gone down the stairs from my chamber, I straightways | 
did shut my chamber door, and went into my study, and 
took the New Testament in my hands, kneeled down on 
my knees, and I did with much deliberation read over the 
10th chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel ; and when I had so 
done, with fervent prayer I did commend unto God that our 
dearly beloved brother Garrett, earnestly beseeching that 
he would vouchsafe not only to conduct and keep our said 
dear brother from the hands of all his enemies, but that 
he would also endue his tender and lately born little flock 
at Oxford with heavenly strength by his Holy Spirit, that 
they may be able thereby valiantly to withstand to his 
glory all their fierce enemies, and also might quietly 
to their own salvation, with all godly patience, bear 
Christ’s heavy cross, which I now saw was presently to 
be laid on their young and weak backs, unable to bear so 
huge a burden without the great help of his Holy Spirit. 
This done, I laid aside my book safe.” 

The Romish hierarchy were now all alert, anxiously 
considering what remedy would most effectually check the 
growth of heresy. ‘They felt they were not secureif the 
English Scriptures were to spread among the population. 
It was resolved therefore to make a general and vigorous 
search for all the Testaments which 'T'yndale had sent into 
the country, and destroy them. And in order to prevent 
the arrival of any more in England, the Bishop of omlon 
proposed that they should employ an agent at Antwerp to 
buy up the copies as they were printed. After a large 
number of volumes had been collected it was determined to 
have a grand demonstration at St. Paul’s Cross. A large 
fire was lighted ; the assembled multitude were solemnly 
warned never to commit the heinous sin of reading the 
word of God. They were told that the Bible was not for 
the people to read as they thought fit, but for the priest to 
teach them as he thought fit. ‘Testament after Testament 
was flung into the flames. It was a day of high triumph 
to Tunstal and his brother prelates, and in that fire at St. 
Paul’s Cross men were forewarned that, if necessary, the 
flames would be kindled again for a sacrifice—not of 
heretical books, but of the hereticsthemselves. So was the 
Bible proscribed and burned in this country in the year 
1530. Three hundred years after that, and on that very 
spot, the venerable primate of all England rejoiced to 
_— the jubilee sermon of the Bible Society. But how 

id these proceedings impress the popular mind? Our 
own historian, Burnet, shall tell us. ‘‘ This burning had 
a hateful appearance in it. People from thence concluded 
there must be a visible contrariety between that book and 








the doctrines of those who handled it, by which their 


prejudice against the clergy and their desire of reading the 
New Testament was awakened.” 

But what of Tyndale? There on the Continent he 
printed off four editions of the New Testament, and by 
various ingenious devices, baffling the vigilance of Rome’s 
detectives, he got them conveyed to England. While he 
‘was perseveringly pursuing the enterprise which God had 
specially committed to him, his eye discerned more and 
more the enormous abuses and errors of the Romish 
church; and he found time to write a book entitled the 
‘* Practice of Prelates.” Vigorous and racy in style, and 
homely and pointed in illustration, it must have told with 


| immense effect wherever it wasread. He likens the Pope 


to ivy which ‘‘seemeth glorious to garnish the tree in 
winter and bear off the tempests of the weather. But in 
the mean season it thrusteth roots into the bark of the 
tree to hold fast withal, and ceaseth not to climb up till it 
be at the top and above all. And then it waxeth great, 
heavy, and thick ; and sucketh the moisture so sore out of 


| the tree and his branches that it choketh and stifleth 


them.” He draws out the similitude at considerable 
length, showing the encroachments of successive Popes on 
the civil power, and the universal dominion of temporal 
and spiritual authority which they had grasped, and 
concludes by saying, ‘‘ And thus the Pope, the father of 
all hypocrisies, hath with falsehood and guile perverted 
the order of the world, and hath turned the roots of trees 
upwards, and hath put down the kingdom of Christ, and 
set up the kingdom of the devil, whose vicar he is; and 
hath put down the ministers of Christ, and hath set up 
the ministers of Satan, disguised, yet, in names and 
garments, like unto the angels of light, and ministers of 
righteousness.” 

It was Tyndale’s wish to translate and print the Old 
Testament, a service for which his skill in the Hebrew 
language well qualitied him, but his life was not spared to 
complete the work. His restless enemies at home had 
made various attempts to apprehend and imprison him, 
but hitherto without success. At last a base Mnglishman, 
and ro friend of Tyndale, accepted the promised 
reward, and treacherously betrayed the place of his 
retreat. He was seized and conveyed to the Castle of 
Vilvoord, near Brussels. He remained in prison upwards 
of a year, and only left it to receive the martyr’s death. 
Not being very narrowly watched, he was able to give 
some attention to the blessed work for which he had 
suffered so many things. 

Deeply interesting is it to see Tyndalespending his last 
few months on earth in a foreign prison, and employed in 
‘ta translation of the New Testament with a provincial 
orthography suited to rustic labourers.” 

How faithfully he remembered his early promise to give 
the ‘‘ploughboys” the Scriptures ! 

In September, 1536, preparation was made for his 
execution. He was first strangled, and his body was 
then thrown into the flames. The last words of the 
intrepid martyr were not for himself, but for his country. 
For her—to enlighten her with the only true light, and 
emancipate her with the only sure liberty, he had 
cheahclhy undergone exile and innumerable hardships and 
perils ; for her he now laid down his life, and for her he 
thus, with his last breath, prayed, ‘‘ Lord, open the King 
of England’s eyes!” 

Now that Tyndale had perished, was the work to be 
arrested, or were others to come forward ‘“ baptised for 
the dead?” ‘That was a time of anxious suspense, and 
surely many would fervently repeat the prayer of the 
ancient Church—‘t Help, Lord; for the godly man 
ceaseth ; for the faithful fail from among the children 
of men.” Nor was that prayer to be uttered in vain, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A GOLDEN EXPERIMENT. 
Tue following extract from an article in the London 
Review, on ‘‘ Contemporary Science,” will interest our 
readers :-— 

The divisibility of matter is a subject which has been 
hon rege treated of and reasoned upon ; indeed, in most 
works on physics or chemistry, illustrations are given of 
the extraordinary degree of subdivision to which bodies 
may be brought by mechanical means. One of the best 
illustrations of this is to be found in Miller’s ‘* Elements 
of Chemistry,” part i., page 4, where the author shows to 
what'a minute state of division it is possible to bring the 
metal, gold. All these illustrations have, however, stopped 
far short of the limit attainable by mechanical means, 
and, indeed, have been merely given to illustrate extreme 
subdivision without pushing the subject to its legitimate 
extent. ‘The following experimental illustration shows 
what infinitesimally minute quantities the natural philo- 
sopher is capable of working with and rendering evident 
to the senses (or rather sense, for sight.alone can appre- 
ciate them), and will also show how conventional are the 
ordinary ideas of magnitude. 

We will start with a sheet of gold leaf. This consists 
of metallic gold beaten out into a film of about the 
1-282,000th of an inch in thickness, measuring 3°375 
inches square, and weighing about the 1-5th of a grain. 
A simple square inch therefore weighs 1-57th of a grain. 
Now, Faraday in his beautiful researches on the relations 
of gold to light, has shown that it is possible by chemical 
means to reduce this thickness very considerably, still 
preserving the metallic continuity of the film. This is 
readily effected by breathing on a clean plate of glass, and 
then gently placing it on a piece of gold leaf; the latter 
will adhere to it, and if distilled water be immediately 
oa at the edge of the leaf, it will pass between the 
glass and gold, and the latter will be perfectly stretched : 
upon now draining the water out the gold-leaf will be 
left well extended, smooth, and adhering to the glass. 
If, after the water is poured off, a weak solution of 
cyanide of potassium be introduced beneath the gold, the 
latter will be gradually dissolved away, becoming thinner 
and thinner; but at any moment the process may be 
stopped, the cyanide washed away by water, and the 
attenuated gold film left on the glass. If towards the 
end a washing be made with alcohol, and then with 
alcohol containing a little varnish, the gold film will be 
left cemented to the glass. By this means the thickness 
will have become reduced to about one-twelfth part of 
what it was originally, weighing (in round numbers) 
about the 1-600th of a grain to the square inch, and being 
only about 1-5,000,000th of an inch in thickness. The 
film in this condition, although consisting of pure gold, 
ome none of the ordinary appearances of the metal, 

ing perfectly transparent, and resembling a delicate 
film of pale green varnish, more than a dense metallic 


y. 

Having now obtained a continuous metallic film of 
gold upon a plate of glass (and that it is continuous and 
metallic has been amply proved by Faraday), let us sce 
how far it is possible to subdivide it by mechanical means. 
From an examination of Nobert’s test plate, it is seen 
that it is possible to rule lines with a diamond point on 
glass so close together, that upwards of 90,000 of them 
are comprised in the space of one inch, The apparent 
limit of vision in the best: microscopes, as tested by De ta 
Rue, Quekett, and Ross, does not, however, reach beyond 
lines separated the 1-80,000th of an inch. Let us, there- 
fore, cut our square inch of gold on the glass plate, with 
lines this distance apart, and crossing each other at right 
angles. The whole iuch will, therefore, be divided into 
6,400,000,000 squares, each of which is capable of being 





distinctly seen under adequate microscopic power. What 
now is the weight of each piece? The square inch of 
gold weighed at the commencement the 1-57th of a 
grain. By the action of cyanide of potassium, it was 
diminished in thickness until it only weighed the 1-600th 
ofa grain. This has now been cut up into 6,400,000,000 
separate pieces, each of which, therefore, weighs no more 
than the 1-3,840,000,000,000th of a grain; or in other 
words, a single grain of gold—a fragment about as large 
as a good-sized pin’s head—has been divided into three 
billion, eight hundred and forty thousand million separate 
pieces, each distinctly visible to the eye! 

The mind is quite unable to attach any definite signi- 
ficance to these figures without artificial assistance; but 
it may, perhaps, enable our readers to form some faint 
idea of the minuteness of the subdivision, when we state 
that each square bears about the same proportion to the 
original grain of gold that a thimbleful of water does to 
a building five times the size of St. Paul’s. How insig- 
nificant do our ideas of great and small appear in the 
contemplation of such overwhelming figures as these! 
In the eloquent words of Dr. Nicoll, ‘ Great and little, 
in truth, seem in creation alike terms expressing merely 
cat to us, and vanish in the universe of the Infinite 
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READING ALOUD. 


Reapriné aloud is one of those exercises which combines 
mental and muscular effort, and hence has a double 
advantage. It is an accomplishment which may be cul- 
tivated alone, perhaps better alone than under a, teacher, 
for then a naturalness of intonation will be acquired 
from instinct rather than from art; the most that is 
required being that a person practising should make an 
effort to command the mind of the author, and the sense 
of the subject. 


To read aloud well, a person should not only understand | 


the subject, but should hear his own voice, and feel within 





him that every syllable was distinctly enunciated, while | 
there is an instinct peiing which modulates the voice | 


to the number and distance of the hearers. Every 
public speaker ought to be able to tell whether he is 
indistinctly heard by the farthest auditor in the room; if 
he is not, it is from a want of proper judgment and 
observation. 

Reading aloud helps to develop the lungs just as 
singing does, if properly performed. The effect is to 
induce the drawing of a long breath every once in a while, 
oftener and deeper than of reading without enunciating. 
These deep inhalations never fail to develop the capacity 
of the lungs in direct proportion to their practice. 

Common conswmption commences uniformly with 
insufficient, imperfect breathing ; itis the characteristic of 
the disease that the breath becomes shorter and shorter 
through weary months, down to the close of life, and 
whatcver counteracts that short breathing, whatever 
promotes deeper inspirations, is curative to that extent, 
inevitably and under all circumstances. Let any person 
make the experiment by reading this page aloud, and in less 
than three minutes the instinct of a long breath will 
show itself. This reading aloud developsa weak voice, and 
makes it sonorous. Ityhas great efficiency, also, in making 
thetonesclear anddistinct, freeingthem from thatannoying 
hoarseness which'the unaccustomed reader exhibits before 
he has gone over half a page, when he has to stop and 
hem, and clear away, to the confusion of himself as 
much as that of his subject. 

This loud reading, when properly done, has a great 
agency in inducing vocal power, on the same principal 
that all muscles are strengthened by exercise, those of 
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voice-making organs being no exception to the general 
rule. Hence, in many cases, absolute silence diminishes 
the vocal power, just as the protracted non-use of the arm 
of the Hindoo devotee at length paralyses it for ever. 
The general plan, in appropriate cases, is to read aloud in 
a conversational tone, thrice a day, for one, two, or three 
minutes at a time, increasing a minute every other day, 
until half an hour is thus spent ata time, thrice a day, 
which is to be continued until the desired object is accom- 
plished. Managed thus, there is safety and efficiency as a 
uniform result. 

As a means, then, of health, of averting consumption, 
of being universal and entertaining in any company, as 
a means of showing the quality of the mind, let 
reading aloud be considered an indispensable accomplish- 
ment. 








THE FIRST SNOW. 


A THOUSAND snowy wings on the leafless trees alight, 
Down fluttering through the purple of the starless winter night— 
Leaves from some mystic garden, to this desert plain o’erblown ; 
Never such fairy blossoms in earthly soil were sown. 
Answer, thou snow of winter! to what shall I compare 
The beauty of thy presence upon this quiet air? 
Cover the earth’s cold bosom with thy mantle soft and deep, 
Veil the low couches where our loved and beautiful may sleep— 
Though, to that stilly slumber, alike the May-bright spring, 
Glad autumn, or the dreary days of thy chill heralding. 

e of their gentle memories, snow of the winter, be 
Folded above life’s hidden glow, as pure and silently ! 








Woman's Sphere. 


DIVINE TEACHING. 

Iris of the highest importance that women should endeavour 
to form clear notions of good and evil, in order that they may 
know how to choose the one and refuse the other, and, as 
a pious writer observes, not to take things for granted ; not 
to believe that is always best which is most approved by the 
world—unless they would prefer the approbation of man to 
the favour of God—but to be willing to see the right path, 
and, as such, to follow it. 

In the Gospel of Christ, and in the practical parts of 
Scripture, there are truths so siniple and so clear, that none 
need be kept in doubt or suspense as to the principles on 
which they ought to act, if they are but willing to submit 
themselves to this unerring Teacher. 


THE WOMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

In reading the history of our Saviour, it is pleasing to 
find, in so many instances, women ministering unto his 
necessities. Some fed him at their tables; one of them 
wrought a seamless garment to array him ; one anointed his 
feet, and another his head; and nothing was thought too 
costly to be employed by them in his service. The greatest 
instances of affection and kindness were also shown to the 
Saviour by women. They sat at his feet to listen to his 
instructions; they followed him in many of his long and 
fatiguing journeys; they attended him to the cross, and they 
forsook him not at the grave. The Christian poet, when 
contrasting the zeal of man for Christ with the love of 
women towards the Saviour, exclaims :— 


** Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while Apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, but earliest at his grave.” : 


HUMBLE LIFE, 

The humblest Christian may be the most successful 
fabourer for Christ, Many things which the wise of this 
world call wisdom are in the sight of God valueless, and the 
things they despise as foolish and weak he exalts to work out 


important ends, 








«Small service is true service while it lasts ; 

Of friends, however humble, spurn not one, 
The daisy, by the shadow which it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun,” 
Everything in Nature was created for some use. <A plant 
grows in the Eastern jungle, which sheds a clear light when 
all around is dark, To midnight wanderers in the 
Himalaya Mountains it serves for a lamp, burning without 
oil, A little flower once cheered the lonely hours of a poor 
prisoner. The sight of a little moss in flower inspired hope 
in the heart of the great traveller, Mungo Park, in an 
African desert, who had lain down to die, and encouraged 
him to persevere in his discoveries. Let us not despise the 
day of small things, nor the services rendered by persons in 
the humbler walks of life. 

However lowly your rank in life, be in earnest for God, 
so that you may, by your holy life and good conversation, 
win souls to Christ. Live not for yourself alone, but, for 
the sake of others, strive to be useful in your day, as far as 
your limited opportunities permit, and fully exercise the 
power to do good which God has given you. However 
humble may be the sphere in which you move, or whatever 
may be your gifts, you can perform noble and generous 
deeds, which may serve as way-marks to guide weary and 
fainting pilgrims on the pathway of life when your tongue 
is sealed in death, and your hand lies as powerless as the 
dust with which it mingles, 


WHAT A WOMAN DID FOR HER CHILDREN. 

Johanna Martin, the wife of a day labourer in Somerset- 
shire, was left a widow with six young children, and entirely 
destitute. The parish authorities offered to relieve the poor 
woman by receiving her children into the poor-house; but 
her affection for them would not allow her to do so, She 
therefore resolyed to labour, and to trust to Providence to 
bless those labours. 

“For many long months,” said she, “I have risen daily 
at two o’clock in the morning, and attended to my children, 
and then walked from eight to ten miles to a market, with 
a large load of crockery-ware on my head, sold it, and 
returned with the profits before noon.” By this hard 
labour, in the course of a year, this industrious and self- 
denying woman saved a guinea and a half; when, being 
under the necessity of leaving her cottage, she determined 
to erect one for herself. She did much of the labour with 
her own hands; and she told some gentlemen, years after- 
wards, that, “with the assistance of a gracious God, I was 
able to finish my cottage, which, though I say it myself, is 
a very tight little place.” 

She afterwards purchased a cart and pony, travelled still 
to market, brought up her six children, and, without either 
asking for assistance or applying to the parish, obtained an 
honest and respectable livelihood, 

THE CHRISTIAN SERVANT. 

Christian woman, whom God has placed in the humble 
rank of servants, the levelling spirit of this age, which dis- 
turbs all inferior conditions, has not, I hope, so carried you 
away that you cannot accept the trials of yours: I say 
more, that you cannot appreciate its compensations and 
advantages. But perhaps you say to yourself, “ This beau- 
tiful mission of woman is for all the world except me! 
What can a poor servant do, who lives by dependence upon 
others?” Listen to my answer. You can accomplish the 
mission of your sex, I say, not in spite of this dependence, 
but even by its help. God has chosen for you the lowest 
place. This is the place which our Saviour prepared: 
“who took upon him the form of a servant,” and “who 
came ”—I love to repeat it—* to minister, and not to be 
Ministered unto.” Was it an obstacle to his work? Was 
it not its support, its condition, its life? It will be all that 
for you, believe it well, if you enter into the spirit of your 
Master. 

HER INFLUENCE, 

Thus we see her in the present life; but in another? 

Ah! beware of thinking the spiritual mission of woman is 
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denied you. In the humble sphere assigned you, you can 
do more than many others for the service of the Gospel, 
provided you are willing to serve it as a woman, gently, 
silently; endeavouring, before all else, “to adorn the doc- 
trine of your Saviour” in all things, by a conversation 
without reproach. Besides, influence ascends more than it 
descends, Many q one resists that of his superiors, against 
which he is on his guard, and yields to that of his subordi- 
nates, of which he is all the while unconscious, 


OPENING THE DOOR. 

When Peter, escaping from prison, knocked at the door 
of the house where the disciples were assembled, Rhoda, the 
servant, was permitted to run before him, and announce the 
news of his deliverance. It is a beautiful privilege to open 
the door to an apostle, and still more beautiful to open it 
when the Lord knocks; he enters willingly by these private 
doors, which you may unclose to him. But the children— 
above all, the children, this hope of the future—do you con- 
sider the influence which God has given you over their 
minds? How often has it been remarked that children, 
instead of following the example of their parents, more 
readily form their accents, their language, their habits, 
from servants; it may be because of more frequent inter- 
course, or less apparent efforts, and which least provoke 
resistance. The heart of man is thus made. This power it 
only remains that you use for the interests of the Gospel. 
You dispute with the faithful mother the spiritual develop- 
ment of this child which you carry in your arms, or which 
you lead to walk; over the ordinary mother you have an 
advantage ! 

THE ISRAELITISH MAID. 

When it became necessary to put the powerful and vain- 
glorious Naaman in communication with the prophet, who 
would at the same time both heal him of his leprosy and 
reyeal to him the true and living God, a little Israelitish 
maiden is employed, whom the soldiers of the Syrian cap- 
tain had taken prisoner, and whom he had given to his wife 
for a slave. Poor child! she hardly imagined, when she 
struggled in the arms of her savage conquerors, that she 
would yet be a great blessing to the Syrian, and that the 
time would come when she would be cited as an oracle in 
the court of the king:—“ Thus and thus said the maid that 
is of the land of Israel.” Was not this circumstance 
narrated for your encouragement? Do you remember how 
Illyricum received the Gospel in the first age of the Church ? 
By a Christian woman, who was there sold as a slave. I say 
all this, not to excite your vanity, or to be a snare to you, 
but to lead you to appreciate the position in which God 
has placed you. Yes, dear sisters, conform yourselves to 
his views, Not a word of complaint or regret; no 
ambitious dreams of change; but a fidelity, full of joy, ta 
your peculiar mission, and a heart which envies nothing 
but a more active charity and a more profound humility! 








Eminent Christians. 
GEORGE WISHART. 
. “ He was a man, by God 
The Lord commissioned to make known to men 
The eternal counsels in his Master’s name ; 
To treat with them of everlasting things— 
Of life, death, bliss, and woe.” 
ScoTLAND was early favoured with the light of the 
Reformation, and needed it as much as any Popish land. 
Superstition and corruption greatly prevailed, and the 
clergy were a dishonour to their profession. In 1528, 
Patrick Hamilton, a noble Scottish youth, was con- 
demned and burned for teaching evangelical doctrine. 
Others bravely proclaimed the same principles, and some 
of them were persecuted unto death, or driven from the 
kingdom. The New Testament in English, translated 
by Tyndale, found its way into the country, and, along 
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with other Protestant books, promoted the good work, in 
— of all opposition. The consequence was, that when 

nox appeared in a public character, there were many 
—— to welcome him, and to labour and suffer with 

im, He himself was greatly indebted to some of his 
precursors, and to none so much as to George Wishart, 
the story of whose life we proceed to lay before our 
readers 


George Wishart is supposed to have been the son of 
James Wishart, of Pitarrow in the Mearns, Renfrew- 
shire, justice clerk to James V., and was born early in 
the sixteenth century. He received his early education 
at Aberdeen University, after which he travelled in 
France and Germany, where he probably became con- 
firmed in the doctrines of the Gospel. On his return ta 
Scotland he studied Greck at Montrose, and succeeded 
there to the office of teacher; but having placed the 
Greek Testament in the hands of some of his pupils, the 
Bishop of Brechin cited him to answer the charge of 
heresy, and to escape the danger he retired to England 
in 1538. He next went to Cambridge, and studied 
there for nearly six years, greatly respected for his dili- 
gence and various attainments. In 1543 or 1544 he 
went back to his native country, and betook himself to 
Montrose, where he at once began to preach in public. 
His learning, talent, eloquence, and piety, drew large 
numbers to hear him; but for some cause he removed to 
Dundee. Here the Popish party were alarmed by the 
large congregations which followed him, and by the free- 
dom and boldness with which he expounded the Scrip- 
tures, especially the Epistle to the Romans. When the 
news reached Cardinal Beaton, the bitter enemy and 
persecutor of the Protestants, he persuaded one Robert 
Milne, a magistrate, to forbid Wishart to preach there 
any more. This prohibition reached him as he ended 
one of his sermons, and he replied to the speaker, ‘* God 
is my witness that I never minded your trouble, but 
your comfort; yea, your trouble is more grievous unto 
me than it is to yourselves; but sure I am, that to re- 
ject the Word of God, and drive away his messengers, is 
not the way to save you from trouble, but to bring you 
into it ;” and more to that effect. 

From Dundee Wishart removed to Ayr, where he 
preached the Gospel with great faithfulness. Here he 
was followed by the Archbishop of Glasgow, who came 
with the intention of apprehending him, and took pos- 
session of the church, to preach there himself. Wishart, 
who was strongly supported, yielded, but took his con- 
gregation to the market cross, and preached a sermon 
which converted some. Soon after, Wishart went to 
preach at Mauchline; but the sheriff of Ayr had placed 
soldiers in the church to keep him out. In reply to 
those who would have driven away the soldiers, the 

reacher said, ‘* Brethren, it is the word of peace which 

preach unto you; the blood of no man shall be shed 
for it this day: Jesus Christ is as mighty in the field as 
in*the church, and preached oftener in the desert and 
upon the sea-side than in the temple of Jerusalem.” Se 
they followed him to the moor side, where he stood and 
sei to a vast audience for more than three hours. 

y this sermon the laird of Shield, a very profane man, 
was converted, He also preached at Galston and else- 
where with much success. 

At that time he heard that Dundee was grievously 
afflicted with the plague, which broke out a few days 
after he left. Hereupon he went to Dundee, in defiance 
of danger, and preached the Gospel openly. He preached 
at the east gate, the healthy remaining within, and the 
infected being without, His text was, “ He sent his 
word and healed them, and delivered them from their 
destruction.” While at Dundee he not only preached 
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very frequently, but toiled incessantly for the recovery 
of the sick, whom he visited at all risks, relieving the 

r, and ministering to the dying. But his old enemy 
Tae heard of him, and suborned a priest to assassinate 
him with a dagger as he left the pulpit. Providence 
again “erstcadbs Wishart descended from the pulpit, 
and, divining what the priest intended, looked sternly at 
him, and demanded what he meant to do; at the same 
time seizing his hand, with which he held a dagger con- 
cealed beneath his robe, he wrested the weapon from 
him. The people were greatly moved, and the priest 
only escaped their fury by the energy of Wishart him- 
self. Thenceforth a sword was carried before him by 
his friends, and this oflice for a time was filled by John 
Knox, then but little known. 

When the plague abated, Wishart went to Montrose 
again, and there prosecuted his ministry. Here also the 
Lord’s hand rescued him from an ambush which Beaton 
had prepared for him; whereupon he remarked, “I 
know that I shall end my life by that bloodthirsty man’s 
hand; but it shall not be in this manner.” His convic- 
tion of his approaching martyrdom was strong upon 
him; but he comforted his friends with the hope of 
better days, and the assured triumph of Christ’s Gospel 
in Scotland. While at Montrose, his friends in Ayrshire 
wrote him a letter, asking him to meet them in Edin- 
burgh, to appear before the clergy, and publicly defend 
the doctrines he taught; at the same time they promised 
him their protection. Accordingly, he proceeded to 
Leith, where he arrived in December, 1545, and boldly 

reached Christ’s truth; but was disappointed to find 

is Ayrshire friends absent. The next Sabbath he 
preached at Inveresk, and the two following Sabbaths at 
Tranent, always saying that his time was at hand. At 
Haddington also he preached twice, first to many, and 
then to few, because the people were terrified by the Earl 
of Bothwell. From Haddington he went to Ormiston, to 
pass the night with the Cockburn family. About mid- 
night all were alarmed by a‘loud knocking, and the 
house was found to be surrounded with armed men, 
whom Bothwell had brought, at Beaton’s instigation, to 
seize Wishart, who surrendered himself to them, saying, 
* The blessed will of God be done.” Bothwell pledged 
himself to restore him ; but took him first to Elphiston, 
where the cardinal was, then to Edinburgh, then to his 
own house, then back again to Edinburgh, where Beaton 
had assembled the bishops for the reform of abuses. 

In a few days Wishart was given up to the cardinal, 
who sent him to St. Andrews, where he lay more than 
a month in irons. The cardinal wanted to proceed 
against him forthwith ; but the Regent refused his con- 
currence, and there was a delay, till Beaton took: the 
power into his own hands. In February, 1546, the case 
was tried before Cardinal Beaton and his followers in 
St. Andrews’ Abbey Church. ‘On this occasion every 
form of law, justice, and decency was disregarded. The 
prisoner was not allowed a patient hearing, but was 
treated with every species of contumely and reproach.” 
It was decided that he should be burned as a heretic. 
He spent that night in prayer, and the next morning 
turned his breakfast into the Lord’s supper, which he 
partook with his friends present. He was then led away 
with a rope about his neck, a chain about his waist, and 

of gunpowder in his dress. Having ascended the 
scaffold, he addressed the a and bore a noble testi- 
mony for Christ’s Gospel. The cardinal and his prelates 
were atthe windows of the opposite palace, enjoying the 
spectacle. Wishart was fastened to the stake, and the 
fire was lighted; but the explosion of the gunpowder did 
not kill him. Then it was that the martyr uttered that 
memorable prediction: “This flame hath scorched my 





body, yet it hath not daunted my spirit; but he (the 
cardinal) who from yonder place beholdeth us with so 
much pride, shall within a few days lie in the same, as 
ignominiously as he is now seen proudly to rest himself.” 
These were his last words: the exeoutioner drew the 
cord so tight that he soon ceased to breathe, and his 
spirit went to glory. This was on March Ist, 1546, and » 
three months after Cardinal Beaton was murdered in the 
palace from which he had witnessed Wishart’s death. 

We could say much of George Wishart’s personal 
piety and many excellencies, as recorded by his biogra- 
phers; but we will content ourselves with the brief but 
expressive words of Dr. M‘Crie :—“ Seldom do we meet, 
in ecclesiastical history, with a character so amiable and 
interesting as that of George Wishart. Excelling the 
rest of his countrymen at that period in learning, of the 
most persuasive eloquence, irreproachable in life, cour- 
teous and affable in manners, his fervent piety, zeal, and 
courage in the cause of truth, were tempered with un- 
common meekness, modesty, patience, prudente, and 
charity. In his tour of preaching through Scotland, he 
was usually accompanied by some of the principal gentry, 
and the people who flocked to hear him were ravished with 
his discourses. To this teacher, Knox attached himself, 
and profited greatly by his sermons and private instruc- 
tions.” Such was the course and character of this 
devoted and eminent servant of the Lord Jesus, 








THE SAVIOUR’S TRIUMPHS. 
Tue Son of God is set before us in his two remarkable 
manifestations—the depth of his humiliation, and the 
glory of his power. Hie comes into a hostile world for 
its subjection—first, by the power of his working love ; 
next, by the manifestations of his triumphant glory. It is 
said: “The Lamb shall overcome them, for he is Lord of 
lords, and King of kings.” “The Lamb” denotes his” 
sacrificial offering, his penal death for man, his sufferin 
upon the cross, in all its agony, and with all its effect 
power. It was wonderful humiliation, when he became a 
man, that men might be redeemed by the endurance of 
their burden in their own nature. But this humiliation 
touched its lowest depth, when, as a Lamb without 
blemish and without spot, he endured the cross, and 
despised the shame; so that the title Lamb describes his 
lowest humiliation. 

We might well stop here to adore his person, and to 
magnify the riches of his grace. He is well known in 
our sanctuaries, and in the hearts of his people, in the 
pardon which, as a Lamb, his own atoning blood has 
brought, and in the peace which, as a King, his gracious 
government has bestowed. Yes, we know him well, in 
his twofold nature—God over all, blessed for ever; and 
the outcast Man, whose ‘‘ visage was more marred than 
any man, and his form than the sons of men.” Nothing 
daunts our faith in the record of his sorrows, or makes 
us stagger in unbelief in the promise of his glories. We 
see the reason for all, and we see the certainty of all; 
and though the worm is to thresh the mountains, and beat 
them small, and to make the hills like chaff; and though 
the kings of the earth, and the great men and the rich 
men, and every bondman and every freeman, are to hide 
themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains 
from the wrath of the Lamb, to us there is nothing that 
awakens a moment's scepticism in the certainty of the 

rospect : for the Lamb is Lord of lords, and King of 
2s. 

This glorious, conquering Sufferer is brought before us 
here in the description of the work which he is to accom- 
plish, and the victory he is to gain. This great work 
is here described as the deliverance from spiritual bondage 
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of “ peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues.” 
And the victory is the conquest over the kings of the 
earth, and over that Mystery of Iniquity, the whole array 
of human infidelity, superstition, sal crime. It is simply, 
then, the final triumph of the Gospel, in bringing salva- 
tion to millions of men in bondage to sin and Satan, and 
the thorough attainment of the great purpose of God 
in the final exaltation of the Lord Jesus, and in the sub- 
jection of all enemies under his feet. 








THE LAST LOOK. 


On the last Sabbath of 1860 (says a writer in an 
American journal), when the cold winds of December 
were wailing the dirge-song for the departing year, we 
met at the funeral of an infant. 

Sweet words of Scripture were read, a short exhorta- 
tion made, an earnest prayer offered, the benediction pro- 
nounced; and then, after a moment’s silence, the friends 
were invited to ‘‘take the last look at the deceased.” 
One and another came, and gazed with peculiar interest 
upon that beautiful little form, which seemed as if it was 
only sleeping. 

But now all others step aside, for the mother approaches. 
She is blind—has never seen the child she loves, and now 
has lost. Forward she leans; her form almost covers 


the little coffin. She seems straining her sightless eyes 
to catch a glimpse of the loved one before it is taken from 
her for ever. But, as if convinced that this may not be, 


while the tears flow down her cheeks apace, she puts her 
fingers SF the face of the child. Every feature is 
carefully felt—the forehead, eyes, nose, chin. Gently she 

both hands oyer the entire body within her reach. 
She grasps tenderly and tightly the little hands which lie 
clasped upon the breast of the babe. Kiss after kiss she 
imprints upon those cold lips, which she had so often 
kissed before, when they were wirm with life; and then 
the mother, trembling, weeping, turns away. She has 
looked at her offspring as the blind only may. It was 
the last look, untif the morning of the resurrection shall 
recall the dead to life again, and the omnipotent touch 
of God shall unseal the sightless orbs of his benighted 
children. Then may we hope that the mother, redeemed 
by grace, will behold her angel babe beside the Saviour, 
and in that realm, where darkness and death may never 
reign, will join with the sweet child in songs of ever- 
lasting praise! 








DEATH-BED REPENTANCE, 
Many persons are postponing preparation for death to 
a sick, and, perhaps, dying bed, under the fatal delusion 
that such a time will be the most favourable for attention 
to the interests of the soul. ‘I only want time,” said 
one, ‘*to say three words before I die.” Amazing pr 
sumption! Yet even that boon was denied him, In a 
single instant was he stricken down and numbered with 
the dead! ‘* Millions!” said the dying Queen of England, 
‘millions for an hour of time!” But even of those who 
profess a change of heart on a sick bed, how few are 
truly converted. In the opinion of the most observing 
and experienced who have been frequent witnesses to 

death-bed conversions, the great majority are 
unreliable. 

Several years ago a young man of my acquaintance 
was prostrated by sickness. His body became the seat 
of a burning fever, which soon began to assume the 
typhoid appearance. Christian friends became alarmed 
for his safety, and urged him to seek pardon and accept- 
ance the Saviour's merits without delay, In the 





delirium which followed, he professed a change of heart, 
expressed a firm and unshaken reliance on the Saviour, 
entire submission to the Divine will in the issue before 
him, and otherwise gave such evidence of a real vital 
change, as carried joy to the hearts of parents and 
Christian friends. Contrary to all previous expettations, 
his life was spared ; and when the delirium subsided, 
and his mind regained its wonted vigour and strength, he 
remembered not a word he had uttered in regard to the 
change he had professed!—nor has he since made any 
profession of religion. 

Again, I knew a Christian on a sick, and as physicians 
and friends supposed, dying bed, to give to a Christian 
friend by his side the most delightful evidence and assu- 
rance of his trust in Jesus, whose presence with him 
seemed to fill his soul with rapture. And yet, when he 
became convalescent, he did not know the person had 
been near his bedside. 

How fearful to neglect the interests of the soul, to 
postpone seeking its salvation to a time of sickness, to 
the delirium and distress of a dying hour! Will not the 
pains of the body, fierce and darting, the unknown and 
inconceivable chills and faintness of a dying hour, be 
anguish sufficient, without the additional perturbations 
of a guilty conscience, the horrid spectre of a wasted life, 
the remembrance of a Saviour despised and neglected ? 
“Oh!” said one who had deferred repentance—‘ Ob, 
my poor soul! Oh, I cannot die!’ I am not prepared to 
die! You must not let me die!" 

Reader, are you delaying repentance? Take the timely 
warning, ‘call upon the Lord while he is near,” call 
now, lest you be “suddenly destroyed, and that without 
remedy.” 








Pouths’ Department 


AN INDIAN STORY. 


* You say there is but one God, mother,” said Edward 
Gray, in reply to something that she had said; ‘‘ but how 
comes it that the whole world don’t know that? Why do 
some people worship images, others beasts, and others the 
sun ? Why did they not select the true God to worship, 
instead of making a deity of things?” 

“That question, my dear Edward, is very easily 
answered,” said Mrs, Gray; ‘‘so that, in progress of 
time, all people will know there is but one God, and wor- 
ship him. Our Heavenly Father has so powerfully mani- 
fested himself in his works, that even the most barbarous 
nations believe there is some great Power that has made 
the earth and all that it contains, and has created every- 
thing. Not having the revealed light of the Scriptures, 
they have selected, according to chance or fancy, some- 
thing representing, in their minds, the great Power, and 
mistakenly worship it.” 

‘“* Yes, mother,” replied Edward; ‘and, having an idea 
of a superior Power, they are more capable of receiving 
instruction with regard to the true God.” 

‘* True, my child, and itis a significant fact that, when- 
ever Christianity appears in a benighted land, heathen 
rites gradually remy: cape and then the people commence 
their first steps on the great highway of civilisation.” 

“Mother,” said Edward, ‘of all barbarous people, the 
American Indians have interested me the most. ‘They 
are savages, I know, yet have some fine qualities. They 
are as brave as the old Roman heroes that we so much 
admire in history, and their Great Spirit approaches 
nearer to our God than the deity of any other savage 

le.” 

Phere is much to admire and sympathise with in the 
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Indian,” replied Mrs. Gray. “His wild independence, 
his courage, his fortitude, his love of country and friend- 
ship, cannot but create respect, while the strange fatality 
that appears to pursue him when he is brought within 
the pale of civilisation at once calls into play our sym- 
pathy.” 

% How, mother ?” : Ra 

“You must already have known from history, which 
you are so fond of reading, that the American Indians 
dwindling away. It was thought, at the time of 





| the discovery of America, that they numbered some 


| 


30,000,000, and they have now diminished to about 
2,000,000. They appear to have been formed for the 
forest, and wither before the warm breath of civilisation. 
As the forests fall by the axe of the white man, so 


| their numbers lessen.” 
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| and punishment after death. 


‘How I love to read of those strange people!” said 
Harry ; “and have you not told me that my great-grand- 
father’s brother was a missionary amongthem? Tell me, 


| my dear mother, something about him. He must have 


had some strange adventures.” r 

“He had, indeed,” replied Mrs. Gray, ‘‘as you will 
perceive from a letter I will show you, from him to his 
brother, who was my grandfather.» T his letter is a family 
relic, and throws much light on the Indian character. I 
will get it for you to read.” ‘ 

‘Do so, if you please, mother,” replied Edward ; and 
Mrs. Gray, having obtained the Ictter, which was dated 
March 21, 1761, gave it her son to read. After a few 


| words of introduction, the writer thus proceeded with his 


narrative :— 
“‘ After landing here (at Quebec) I went far from any 
seaport, amongst the Indians in the interior, that I might 


| serve the more effectually my Great Master, by instruct- 
| ing them in the knowledge of the only one God. I will 


not attempt to give in this letter events as they passed, 
but relate a limited train of incidents forming an event- 
ful portion of my life, and illustrating how true the 
Indian is in his friendship. 

‘“T first went among the Iroquois, a large and power- 
ful tribe of Indians, and became intimate with their 
greatest chief, who was called a name in their language 
which in ours siguifies ‘ Bounding Panther.’ I did all I 
could to obtain his confidence, that, through his influence, 
I might make greater impressions upon the tribe by my 
religious teachings. He had a vague idea of the existence 
of a God, which was termed Manito, or Good Spirit, who 
lived beyond the clouds, but did not believein any reward 
He believed in a future 
state—that the soul would go to a kind of Paradise 
called ‘The Happy Hunting Grounds,’ and that the 
warrior would chese there the chamois, the deer, and 
buffalo, as they did in their mortal life. His creed was 
that of the tribe. 

“TI laboured hard to change their erratic faith, and 
give them some intelligent idea of the God of their being. 
I fancied I was commencing to awake something like in- 


, quiry in the mind of the chief, for he would listen to my 


discourse through my interpreter, and sometimes would 
ask questions. The ‘medicine men’ of the nation, or 


' their prophets, seeing that J was beginning to have some 


influence upon the mind of the chief, conspired to destroy 


| me; for, if Christianity would be received, their power 


| 
| 


would be gone. To drive mc from the nation, they ex- 
cited the old women against me, who would hoot and yell 
at me as I passed through the village, and then, at last, 
grew so audacious, that they spat upon me, and whipped 
me with switches. I complained to Bounding Panther, 
and I suffered no more from these indignities. 

“A few weeks more passed away, and my friendly 
relations with the chief not only continued, but his con- 
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fidence in the Manito was fast waning, and he was be- 
ginning to fix his attention upon the only one and true 
God. Just then, an unfortunate circumstance took place, 
that lost me the confidence of the chief, and gave my 
enemies the medicine men an advantage over me. 

“A favourite child of the chief was taken ill, and 
rapidly grew worse. The disease not yielding to thesimple 
remedies that were applied, the chief told me to pray to 
my God to save his child. I did so, and fervently ; but it 
— the Almighty Father to take the little sufferer 
rom earth, and then the chief turned again to his Manito, 
and said I had spoken with a forked tongue of the power 
and goodness of my God. 

** Another child of the chief was taken with the same 
malignant malady, and all the medicine men were there, 
and went through all their forms of propitiation to the 
Manito, and the child recovered. This was evidence 
sufficient in their minds that Manito was a better and 
more powerful spirit than the ‘true God,’ and they 
clamoured to the chief that I should be sacrificed to the 
Manito, because I had tried to turn their eyes from him, and 
direct them to a strange God of no power and goodness. 
They even said that, because the chief had listened to 
me, the Manito had become offended, and had destroyed 
his child. The chief firmly refused their barbarous 
demands, but seeing how excited they were against me, 
promised that I should be driven from the nation. He 
came to my lodge, and, as near as I can recollect, thus 
addressed me :— 

“** White man! The arrows of the Iroquois are sharp, 
and their hearts burn like a fire against their enemies. 
They like you not, and would have your blood. Bound- 
ing Panther thinks your heart in the right place. He 
has eaten in your lodge, hunted with you in the forest 
and the prairie, and there is no cloud between us. We 
are friends ; but leave quick the Iroquois country. You 
have spoken against the Manito, the Great Spirit that 
our fathers taught us to worship, and look well that the 
medicine men be not on your trail.’ 

“T felt that I should forthwith obey this warning, for 
the old women had again commenced to spit upon me, to 
hoot and yell at me, and beat me. I started that night, 
and travelled as far as I could towards the east, intending 
to sojourn with the tribes nearer to Quebec. I laid down 
at daybreak, thinking there was but little danger from 
pursuit, and, falling into a deep slumber, was awakened by 
a heavy pressure upon my breast, and the yells of a half- 
dozen Indians around me, among whom I recognised the 
chief of the medicine men. ‘They bound me with thongs, 
then carried me to a tree, and bound me to it. It was 
evident that I was to die in some form, and that my 
enemies had pursued me at this distance from the village, 
that they might sacrifice me, without the interference of 
Bounding Panther. They soon piled a circle of dry 
resinous wood around me, and stripped me. I knew 
then they would burn me and I prayed to my Creator 
that he would nerve me with fortitude, and give me mercy, 
peace, and hope in that hour of trial. He heard my 
prayers. ‘The leaden weight of fear was lifted from my 
heart, and the joys of blissful eternity opened to my 
view. 

“The auto da fé commenced. The fire was kindled, 
and licking greedily the resinous wood, soon began to 
scorch my body, and make me writhe in anguish, while 
my tormentors hooted and yelled with joy. I kept a 
prayer upon my lips, and felt that afew more moments 
would end my suiferings, when a warrior, with a bound, 
cleared the circle of fire, with the speed of thought cut 
the thongs, and, seizing me by the waist, bounded again 
through the flame. f was safe—saved by Bounding 
Panther. The chief spoke to them in an indignant man- 
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ner, and ordered them to depart, while I, in gratitude for 
my deliverance, was rendering fervent thanks to my 
Creator, and then offered up prayers for the medicine men. 

“‘ Bounding Panther did not interrupt my devotions, but 
when I had finished, and commenced thanking him for 
the active part he had taken in my rescue, he asked me 
why I[ prayed for my enemies? I told him I was com- 
manded by God to love my enemies. His manner was 
kind, but he was more solemn than I had ever seen him. 
On my asking how he arrived so opportunely to save my 
life, he made this wonderful revelation—which shows 
how mysterious are the ways of Providence—that he saw 
in a dream a Great Spirit, which told him it was the God 
of the white man, and not his Manito, and that he must 
pursue my trail and save my life, as the medicine men 
were following me to sacrifice me to the Manito. He 
said that he was compelled to follow and do as the Great 
Spirit had told him. 

‘*T was not fatally injured by the fire, though I was 
much blistered, and, after a cooling application of some 
bruised herbs whose virtues I knew, felt tolerably com- 
fortable. ‘The chief shook me warmly by the hand, and 
would not hear of my returning to the village, for he 
knew that he could not be with me at all times, and the 


medicine men would at some time execute their vengeance | 


upon me. I told him I would pray to the only God for 
him, and he bowed his head in token, I believe, that he 
wished it. And so we separated.” 

‘“ That is a very interesting letter indeed, mother,” said 
Edward, ‘‘ and do tell me if my worthy ancestor ever saw 
Bounding Panther again?” 

“ He did, my love. He again went among the Iroquois, 
who had in the interim come to know the power of the 
whites, and were afraid to molest any of them. He was 


-very successful in the second visit, and made converts of | 
many. He was with Bounding Panther when that chief | 


was dying, and the great Indian warrior prayed not to 
the Manito, but to the ‘ only one and true God.’” 








THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


“Papa, won't you take us now to see our gardens? | 


Please do,” said little Alice Harrison, as she stood, one 
bright spring morning, with her two sisters, at the door 
of ler father’s study. 

“ Please, please do, papa!” echoed Bessie and Fannie ; 
and their father laid aside his book, and before long they 
had all passed over the green Jawn which lay in front of 
the rectory and reached a little piece of rocky ground, 
where their father bade them stop. The little field was 
divided into three portions, upon each of which lay a set 
of little gardening tools, a box of seeds, and a little book. 

‘* Here are to be the gardens I have so long:promised 
you,” said Mr. Melville. 

Disappointment was written on the faces of Alice and 
Bessie, while tears stood in the eyes of little Fannie as 


she exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh! papa, I did not think you meant | 


this kind of a garden.” 
“T knew my children would be sorry at first,” said 
Mr. Melville, ‘‘ that I had not given them gardens filled 


with bright flowers ; but listen to me, and I will tell you | 


how to work, so that this little piece of rocky ground will 
be dearer than any flower garden I could have given you. 
These stones, of course, must be cleared away, the ground 
raked, these seeds sown and watered with care, and every 
weed be uprooted. You tannot do it all at once, nor 
alone; but this book I have written will tell you how to 
work, and I shall always be pleased to help you. My 
little children must not be weary, nor think, because they 
do not see any fruits of their labour for some time, that 
they never will reap what was sown.” 
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“Thank you, papa,” said Alice; “but I do not want 
any help. I know how to plant seeds, and would rather 
make my garden all myself.” 

“ Just as you please, my daughter,” said Mr. Harri- 
son ; and the children noticed there was sadness in his tone. 

‘*Won’t you help me, papa?” said Bessie. 

“ And me? ” said Fannie. 

“ Certainly,” answered Mr. Harrison; ‘let us begin 
at once;” and he helped them to remove the stones and 
prepare the ground for seed. In a few days a little space 
in each garden was sown and watered. 

Fannie and Bessie watered their gardens carefully, 
though as yet not even a blade was seen; but at last 
Bessie became weary, and one morning exclaimed, “I 
do not intend to water my garden any longer; it is of 
no use. Ido not believe the seeds will ever spring up, 
and I won’t try any more.” 

“Oh! Bessie,” said Fannie; ‘did not papa tell us not 
to be weary of working, and that the seeds would come 
up by-and-by?” 

‘“* Well,” replied Bessie, ‘‘ I am tired, and I do not in- 
tend to water my garden any longer.” 

Days passed by, and though Alice found that she could 
not work all alone, she was yet too proud to ask aid. 
Fannie, however, still toiled on, and though often a weed 
| would be left growing and a stone be found in the bed, 
still she did not give up, but went to her father and asked 
him to help her, and read the book he had given her every 
day. At last, one morning she discovered a tiny green 
leaf peeping up from the ground, and when many days 
had gone by a little bed of mignonette shed its sweet per- 
fume over her garden. 





When Alice and Bessie saw this they determined to 
follow her example—so going to their father they begged 
him to forgive and help them as he did Fannie. It was 
very hard work for Alice and Bessie, so many weeds had 
sprung up among the stones; but they persevered, and 
| before long little green leaves were seen shooting up in 
| their gardens, so that when the summer time came bright 
| flowers grew where before were nothing save stones and 
| weeds. 

One bright summer morning Mr. Harrison heard a 
knock at his study door, and upon opening it he found 
Fannie standing there, her cheeks glowing with excite- 
ment, as she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! papa, Alice and Bessie are 
such naughty girls; they are quarrelling.” 

Entering the next room, Mr. Harrison saw Alice try- 
ing to snatch a book from Bessic’s hand. When the 
children saw their father they both at once commenced to 
make excuses. ‘It is my book,” said Alice, “‘and she 
ought not to take it.” 

‘**T only meant to look at it for a minute,” said Bessie. 

“Qh! my children,” said Mr. Harrison, “in what a 
sad condition your gardens are.” 

“Our gardens, papa!” exclaimed all three. ‘ What 
has happened to them?” 

**T do not mean your flower gardens, but those of your 
hearts,” answered their father. ‘* Nothing in this world 
would give me more pleasure than to have you work as 
diligently in those gardens God has given you as you have 
done in those I gave you in the spring.” 

The children sat thoughtful and silent for some 
time, and then Fannie said, gently, ‘“‘I think I under- 
stand you, dear papa. Our evil passions — are they 
not the stones which we must try to take out of our 
hearts ?” 

‘“* And the book is the Bible?” said Bessie. 

** You are right, my children,” said Mr. Harrison, 

‘** And wheat are the seeds, papa?” asked Alice. 

“They are the words of God which he plants in our 





hearts by his Spirit,” answered Mr. Harrison. “If you 
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would only go to God for assistance as you come to me— 
only read his Book as you do the little one I gave you— 
only work as diligently to root up your evil ions as 
you do to uproot the weeds, before long, in the gardens 
of your hearts, good actions would spring up from the 
seeds of good desires, and your hearts would be gar- 
dens in which God would love to dwell.” 

‘We will try, papa.” 

‘*T am sorry,” said Alice and Bessie. 

“ And so am I,” said Fannie, ‘‘ for I did wrong to tell.” 

“Then remember, my darling ones,” said Mr. Harri- 
son, ‘that God has said, ‘Let us not be weary in 
well-doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.’” 

Will you not work in your heart’s garden, reader? 








Short Arrows. 


PasroraL TracHinc.—The Apostle says, “I taught 
publicly, and from house te house.” We have none too much 
church religion in our day, and too little house or home 
religion; none too much teaching publicly, and too little 
“from house to house.” He is to take not only a general 
oversight, but a particular oversight reaching to every 
member of the flock. Baxter says, “Ifa physician should 
only read a public lecture on physic, their patients would 
not be much the better of them; nor would a lawyer secure 
your estate by reading a lecture on law ’’—and so intimates 
that neither would a pastor accomplish the work of over- 
sight of the flock, who only calls after them publicly once 
aweek. He is to “go preach ;” not merely to set himself 
in the pulpit once a week, and preach to those who come. 
The Saviour’s language still being, “I was sick, and ye 
visited me; in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

Wuat a Litre GIRL HAs DONE.—On the railway 
cars between Dunkirk and Buffalo, in the state of 
New York, may be seen daily a pretty, delicate-looking 
girl, perhaps twelve or fourteen years old, who goes 
from car to car, selling some little books of a religious 
nature, published by the American Tract Society. She first 
distributes through the car a printed indorsement from the 
superintendents of the various railroads which she travels 
on, to the effect that she supports herself and sick mother, 
and is worthy of patronage. After being thus introduced, 
she asks you to purchase one of her little books, price ten 
cents ; and seldom does her request, made in a sweet, modest 
tone, accompanied by a winning smile, meet with a refusal. 
During her leisure hours since the war began, this little girl 
has made 580 pin-cushions, and knit 22 pairs of woollen 
socks, all of which she has distributed herself to Ohio soldiers 
in Western Virginia. 

Gop INFINITE IN PowzER.—Reflect, for a moment, 
what this power is constantly doing in the world. But the 
thought is too vast, and in attempting to grasp too much we 
lose all. Let us divide the great theme, and look at it in 
parts. Take the first warm day in spring; go out into the 
cultivated fields, and walk through the solemn woods, or by 
the streams; what millions upon millions of roots are now 
waking from their wintry slumber; how, in all their veins, 
they tingle with new life; through all their myriad pores 
they suck in the water that lies by their side. How many 
seeds beneath your feet are alive; what gases are in fermen- 
tation within them to swell, and burst, and send forth the 
new germ. The air is populous with insects that perform 
their mystic dances in the sunbeam ; the birds rise in flocks 
to proceed on their daily course and to fulfil the great 
economy of life. Yesterday, the branch of every tree, as it 
stood out against the sun, was naked, and in a few more 
days the light will be obscured by its million leaflets, 
What varied, what amazing, what incalculable life! Who 
fashioned them ? who metes out the span of all their days, 
and upholds the order of their generations? Itis He alone 
who claims the iufinity of power. 





THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST LYNNE,” ETC. 
pS Eh 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE SEARCH. 
“Tom, where is Charles?” 

“He is not in my pocket,” responded Tom Channing, who 
wae buried deep in his studies, as he had been for some 

ours. 

“Thomas, that is not the proper way to answer me,” re- 
sumed Constance, in a tone of seriousness, for it was from 
her the question had proceeded. “It is strange he should 
run suddenly out in the abrupt way you describe, and remain 
so long as this. Itis half-past nine! I am waiting to read.” 

“The boys are up to some trick to-night with Mr. Cal- 
craft, Constance, and he is one of them,” said Tom. “ He 
is sure to be in soon.” 

Constance remained silent; not satisfied. A nameless, 
undefined sort of dread was creeping over her. Engaged 
with Annabel until eight o’clock, when she returned to the 
general sitting-room, she found Charles absent, much to her 
surprise. Expecting him to make his appearance every 
moment, the time may have seemed to her long, and his 
absence all the more unaccountable, It had now gone on to 
halt-penb nine, and still he was not come, and his lessons were 
not done. It was his hour for bed-time. 

Tom had more than usual to do that night, and it was 
nearly ten when he rose from his books. Constance watched 
him put them aside, and stretch himself. Then she spoke :— 

“Tom, you must go and find Charles. I begin to feel 
uneasy, Something must have happened, to keep him out 
like this.” 

The feeling “uneasy” rather amused Tom, Previsions 
of evil are not apt to torment school-boys. “I expect the 
worst that has happened may be a battle royal with old 
Ketch,” said he. ‘“ However, the young monkey had no 
business to cut short his lessons in the midst, and go off in 
this way, so Ill just be after him and march him home.” 

Tom took his trencher and flew towards the cathedral. 
He fully expected the boys would be gathered somewhere 
round it, not a hundred miles from old Ketch’s lodge. But 
he could not come upon them anywhere. The lodge was 
closed, was dark and silent, showing every probability that 
its master had retired for the night to sleep away his dis- 
comfiture ; the cloisters were closed ; and the Boundaries lay 
calm in the moonlight, undisturbed by a single footstep. 
There was no sign of Charles, or of any other college boy. 

Yom halted in indecision. ‘ Where can he have got to, 
I wonder? I’m sure I don’t know where tq look for him ! 
Tl ask at Yorke’s! If there’s any mischief up, Tod’s sure 
to know of it.” 

He crossed the Boundaries, and rang at Lady Augusta’s 
door. Tod himself opened it. Probably he thought it 
might be one of his friends the conspirators: certainly he 
had not expected to find Tom Channing standing there, and 
he looked inclined to run away again. 

“Tod Yorke, do you know anything of Charles ?” 

“Law ! how should I know anything of him?” returned 
Tod, taking courage, and putting a bold face upon it, “Is 
he lost ?” 

“ He is not lost, I suppose; but he has disappeared some- 
where. Were you in the game with old Ketch to-night?” 

“What game?” inquired Tod, innocently. 

But at this moment, Gerald, hearing Tom’s voice, came 
out of the sitting-room. Gerald Yorke had a little cooled 
down from his resentment against Tom. Since the decision 
of the previous day, nearly all Gerald’s wrath had been 
turned upon Mr. Pye, because that gentleman had not ex- 
alted him to the seniorship. So great was it that he had no 
room to think of Tom: besides, Tom was a fellow-sufferer, 
and had been over equally with himself. 

“ What’s the row ?” asked Gerald. 

Tom explained, stating what he had heard from Ketch 
of the trick the boys had played him ; and Charley’s absence, 
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Gerald, who really was not cognisant of it in any way, 
listened with avidity, making his own comments, and en- 
joying beyond everything the account of Ketch’s fast in the 
supper department. Both he and Tom exploded with mirth: 
and Tod, who said nothing, but listened with his hands in 
his pockets, dancing first on one leg, then on the other, 
nearly laughed himself into fits. 

“What did they take out the cloister keys for?” de- 
manded Gerald. 

“ Who’s to know ?” said Tom. 
to be in it.” 

“Don’t 1 wish I had been !” responded that gentleman, 
turning up the whites of his eyes to give earnestness to the 





“T thought Tod was sure 


sh. 

Gerald looked round at Tod, a faint suspicion stealing 
over him that the denial was less genuine than it appeared, 
In point of fact, Mr. Tod’s had been the identical trencher, 
spoken of as having watched the effect of the message upon 
old Ketch. “I say, Tod, you were off somewhere to-night 
for about two hours,” said Gerald. “1’ll declare you were.” 

“T know I was,” said Tod, readily. “I had an appoint- 
ment with Mark Galloway, and I went to keep it. If you 
skinned me alive, Channing, I couldn’t tell where Miss 
Charley is, or where he’s likely to be.” 

True enough, in the abstract. Tom Channing stopped 

talking a short while longer, and then ran home. “Is 
Charley in yet? ” was his first question. 
. No, Charley was not in; and the household now became 
seriously concerned. It was past ten. By his leaving his 
lessons half done, and his pen inside his exercise-book—of 
which exercise he had not left many words to complete; but 
he had other studies to do—it was evident to them that he 
had not gone out intending to stay. Indeed, if he required 
to go out in an evening, he always asked leave, and 
mentioned where he was going to. 

“Haven't you found him?” exclaimed Judith, coming 
forward as Tom entered. “ Where in the world can the 
child be ?” 

* Oh, he’s all safe somewhere,” said Tom. 
your old head, Judy.” 

“It’s fit that somebody should worry their heads,” 
retorted Judith sharply to Tom. “He never stopped out 
like this afore—never! Pray Heaven there’s no harm come 
anigh him !” 

“Well done, Judy!” was Tom’s answer. “Harm! 
What harm is likely to have come to him? Helstonleigh has 
not been shaken by an earthquake to-night, to swallow him 
up; and I don’t suppose any voracious kite has descended 
from the skies and carried him off in her talons. You'll 
make a simpleton of that boy till he’s twenty ! ” 

Judith—who, truth to say, did look very much after 
Charley, love him and indulge him—wasted no more words 
on Tom, but went straight up to Hamish’s room, and 
knocked at the door. Hamish was in it, at his writing table 
as usual, and Judith heard a drawer opened and shut before 
he came to her, 

“Mr. Hamish, it’s very queer about the child!” said 
Judith. “TI don’t half like it.” 

“What! Is he not come in?” 

“No, he’s not. And just to look how he has left his 
books and his lessons about, is enough to prove that some- 
thing or other must have kept him. I declare my heart’s 
allin a quake! Master ‘I’om, he have been out, and can’t 
find no traces of him—though it’s hard to tell whether he 
troubled himself to look much. Boys be as careless one of 
another as so many young animals.” 

“ T will come down directly, Judith.” 

He shut the door, right in front of Judith’s inquisitive 
nose, which was peering in to see what might be seen. 
Judith’s curiosity in reference to her young master’s night 
employment had increased, rather than abated. Every 
night, night after night, as Hamish came home with the 
account books of the office under his arm, and carried them 
straight to his bed-room, Judith watched him go up with 
jealous eyes, Constance also watched him; watched him in 


“Don’t worry 
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@ far more uncasy frame of mind than could be Judith’s. 
The bringing home those books now, in Mr, Channing’s 
absence, was only tvo plain a proof to Constance that his 
night work must be connected with them: and a perfectly 
sick feeling would rush over her heart. Surely there could 
be nothing amiss with the accounts ? 

Hamish shut the door, shutting out Judy. She heard 
him putting things away ; she heard a lock turned, and the 
keys removed, ‘Then he came forih, and went down with 
Judith. 

The difficulty was, where to look for Charles? It was 
possible that he miglt have gone to the houses of any one 
of the school-boys, and be there staying: if not very likely, 
still it was by no means impossible. Tom was dispatched 
to Mr. Pye’s, who had some half-dozen of the king’s scholars 
boarding in his house; and thence to other houses in the 
vicinity. All with the like result; all denied knowledge of 
Charles. The college bell struck eleven, the sound booming 
out in the silence of the night on their listening ears; and 
with that sound, Hamish grew alarmed. 

They went out different ways: Hamish, Arthur, Tom, 
and Judith. Sarah was excessively anxious to make one of 
the searching party, but Judith imperatively ordered her to 
stop at home and mind her own business. Judy ran round 
and about the college, like anybody wild; nothing extra on 
her shoulders, and the border of her mob-cap flying. But 
the old red walls were high, and impenetrable, and silent, 
telling nothing of Charles Channing. She stopped at the 
low wall, extending from the side of the boat-house to some 
of the prebendal residences, and glanced over at the river. 
The water was flowing tranquilly along between its banks, 
giving out no sign that a young child was drowning, or had 
been drowned there not many hours before. “ No,” said 
Judy to herself, rejecting the doubt, which had come over 


her as improbable, “ he can’t have got in there. We should 
have heard of it.” 
She turned, and took a survey around. She did not 


know what to do, or where to look. Still, cold, shadowy, it 
all lay: the cathedral, the old houses, and the elm trees, 
with their birds, at rest now. “Where caw he have got 
to?” exclaimed Judith, with a touch of temper. 

One thing was certain, that it was of no use to wait where 
she was, and Judith betook herself home again. Just past 
the house of Lady Augusta Yorke she encountered the 
head master, who was walking with a quick step towards his 
home. He said “Good night” to Judith, as he passed her; 
but she arrested him. 

“ We are in a fine way, sir! We can’t find Master Charles.” 

“ Not find Master Charles?” repeated the Rev. Mr. Pye. 
“ How do you mean?” 

“Why, it happened in this way, sir,” said Judith. “ He 
was at his lessons, as usual, with Master Tom, and he sud- 
denly gets up and leaves them, and goes out, without saying 
a word to nobody. That was at seven, or a bit later; and 
he has never come in again!” 

“ He must be staying somewhere,” remarked Mr. Pye. 

* So we all thought, sir, till it got late. He’s not likely 
to be staying anywhére now. Who’d keep him till this hour, 
a terrifying of us all into fits? Ketch——” 

“ Halloa, Judy! Any luck?” 

The interruption came from Tom Channing. He had 
discerned Judy’s cap from the other side of the Boundaries, 
and now came running across, unconscious that her com- 
panion was the head master. Judy went on with her com- 
munication. 

“ Ketch, the porter, came to Master Tom an hour or two 
ago, complaining that the college boys had been serving him 
a trick to-nizht. They had pretended to invite him out 
somewhere to supper, and stole his cloister keys while he 
was gone. Now, sir, I'd not like to say too much again 
that surly-tempered brown bear,” went on Judy, “but if he 
has got anything to do with the keeping the child api, he 
ought to be punished.” 

Tom was up now, saw it was the master, and touched his 
trencher, | 
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“ Have you found your brother ?” asked the master. 

“No, sir. It is very strange where he can have got to.” 

“What trick have the boys been playing Ketch to- 
nicht?” resumed Mr. Pye. “Your servant tells me that 
he has been round to you with a complaint of them.” 

Tom went into a white heat. Judy ought to have kept 
her mouth shut. It was not his place to inform against the 
school, privately, to the master. “ Y—es,” he hesitatingly 
said ; for an untruth he would not tell. 

“ What was the complaint ?” continued Mr. Pye. “Could 
this disappearance of your brother’s be connected with it ?” 

“No, sir, I don’t see that it could,” replied Tom, 

“You ‘don’t see!’ Perhaps you'll let me see, and judge. 
‘What had the boys been doing? Channing,” firmly spoke 
the master, perceiving his hesitation, “I insis¢ upon know- 
ing.” 

‘Tom was at his wits’ ends. He might not defy the 
master, on the one hand; on the other, he knew the school 
would send him to Coventry, for ever and a day, if he 
spoke; as he himself would have sent any boy, in it, doing 
the like. He heartily wished Judy had been over in Asia 
before she had spoken of it, and her tongue with her. 

“Were you in the affair yourself, pray?” asked the 
master. 

“No, sir, indeed I was not; and I do not know a single 
boy who was. I have heard nothing of it, except from 
Ketch.” 

“hen what is your objection to tell me?” 

“ Well, sir, you know the rules we hold amongst our- 
selves,” said Tom, blurting out the truth, in his desperation. 
“T scarcely dare tell you.” 

“Yes, you dare, Channing, when I command you to do 
so,” was the significant answer. 

Tom had no resource; and, very unwillingly, Ketch’s 
details were drawn from him bit by bit: the pseudo-inyi- 
tation, the disappointment touching the tripe and onions, 
the missing the cloister keys when he got home, and the 
finding them upon the outside of the west door. 

“Did he enter the cloisters and examine them?” said 
the master, speaking hastily. A phase of probability had 
struck him, which had not struck any of the Channings: 
and it was curious that it had not, 

“T think not, sir,” replied Tom, 

“Then, that’s where Charles is, lecked up in the clois- 
ters!” said the master, the recollection of the former 
locking-up no doubt helping him to the conclusion. “The 
fact of the keys being left hanging outside the cloister door 
might have been sufficient te direct your suspicions.” 

Tom felt the force of the words; and was wondering how 
? was he had not thought of it, when a cry burst from 

udith. 

“Tf he is there, he will never come out alive! Oh, sir, 
what will become of us ?” 

The master was surprised, He knew it was not a desirable 
situation for any young boy ; but “ never come out alive” 
were strong terms. Judy explained them. She poured into 
the master’s ears the unhappy story of Charles’s having 
been frightened in childhood; of his propensity still to 
supernatural fears, 

“Make haste round! we must get the cloisters open 
immediately !” exclaimed the master, as all the full truth 
of the dread, imparted by Judith, became clear to him, 
“Channing, you have light heels; run on and knock up 
Ketch.” 

Tom tore off; never a lighter pair of heels than his 
to-night; and the master and the old servant followed. 
The master’s sympathies, nay, his lively fears, were strongly 
| awakened, and he could not leave the affair in this stage, 

late though the hour was. 

They arrived, to find Tom pummelling at Ketch’s door. 
But, to pummel was one thing; to arouse Mr. Ketch, 
another. Mr. Ketch chose to remain deaf. “Tl try the 
window,” said Tom, “ he must hear; his bed is close at hand,” 

He knocked sharply at the window; and it at length 
elicited an answer from the drowsy gentleman, composed 

- entirely of growls and abusive words, ~ 





“Get up,” called out Tom; “the keys of the cloisters are 
wanted.” 

“Then they may be wanted!” responded old Ketvh, in 
a muffled tone, as if he were speaking from the bed-clothes, 
“T’ll see you all furder afore you gets the keys from me.” 

“ Ketch, produce the keys this instant! ” interposed the 
master. ‘“ You know my voice; the Rev. Mr. Pye’s. How 
dare you?” 

“T'll ‘dare’ you all, if you don’t go away!” raved old 
Ketch, mistaking, or pretending to mistake, the disturbers 
for his enemies the college boys. “It’s a second edition of 
the trick you played me this evening, is it? I hope the 
days ’ll come when your stomachs ’Il be a starving for tripe 
and onions, I do; I'll go to the dean with the first blessed 
glimmer o’ ge ie gyre 

“Ketch! I am the head master. I am come for the 
cloister keys. There’s a poor boy locked in the cloisters !” 

“Ts there? That’s a good thing. I wouldn’t unlock 
him for a mint o’ diaments. If you don’t be off, I'll call 
the perlice.” 

“Fire! fire!” shouted Judy, in a shrill tone, putting her 
mouth to the keyhole, for she despaired of gaining over 
Ketch by any other means, “What a idiot you be, old 
Ketch! Do you want to be burnt up alive ?” 

“Fire!” shouted Tom, in stentorian tones. “Fire! 
fire!” And Ketch, whether he was really alarmed, or 
whether he recognised the head master’s voice and deemed 
it imprudent to hold out longer, bundled out of bed, opened 
the door, and appeared before them in his night attire, 
which was more airy than elegant. Another minute, and 
impetuons Tom would have burst the window in. 

Beg pardon,” said Ketch, ungraciously, to the master, 
“Them boys plays me up such tricks, that I’m always a 
thinking of ’em. Where’s the fire?” 

“TJ don’t think it’s anywhere,” said the master. “The 
cloister keys, Ketch: and make haste, Which of the boys 
played the trick to-night ?” 

Ketch gave a yell, for the point was asoreone. “I never 
set eyes on one of ’em! They be too cunning for me.” 

“ ‘Was my brother Charles one?” asked Tom, while Mr, 
Pye hastened away with the cloister keys, 

“T tell ye I never see’d one! Can’t you believe?” Tom 
did believe, and went after the master and Judy, 

They entered the cloisters, and shouted out for Charles, 
Nothing answered them but the echoes, .To see whether 
he was there, was impossible. Judy thought he might be 
lying somewhere, insensible from fright, and she ran up and 
down, feeling into niches, like one demented, Mr. Pye sent 
Tom back to old Ketch’s to get a light, which was not sup- 
plied him without difficulty. 

He was turning away with it, when Hamish came up. 
Hamish had been with all speed to Mr. Huntley’s, to ques- 
tion Harry, as senior of the school, whether he knew what 
the trick of the night had been, and what boys were in it, 
Harry, however, who was in bed, assured Hamish of his 
entire ignorance. But for Mr. Huntley’s veto, he would 
have got cs and gone out to join in the search, and enjoyed 
it amazingly. 

They carried the candle to every nook and corner of the 


cloisters, no result arising from it. Hamish and Tom got | 


over and searched the burial-ground. He was not there, 
No signs, for their keen eyes, or for any others, remained of 
the night’s work: the college boys were cautious, A couple 
of matches, half burnt, lay on the ground, in the north 
quadrangle, but they told nothing, The boys were often 
lighting matches, as the master knew, 

“TI really think you must be mistaken in supposing 
Charles’s absence has to do with this trick played to old 
Ketch—whatever it may have been,” he observed, “It does 
not appear that the boys have been in the clojsters. Had 
any of them been locked in here, here they would be still.” 

There was no denying it, and they quitted the cloisters 
and closed them, The keys were penregee to Ketch, who 
had to get out of bed again to receive them, which he did 
with a great amount of wrath. Mr. Pye thought it would 
prove that Charles must be at the house of one of the boys, 
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carelessness or accident having detained him in it. And 
then he wished them good night and went home. 

Completely at a nonplus were they. Hamish, ever 
hopeful, thought Charles had perhaps returned home: and 
they bent their steps thither. No, no: Constance, Arthur, 
and curious Sarah, were all outside the street-door, looking 
every way. Constance was too agitated to remain still 
in-doors. Arthur had just returned home. He had been to 
the houses of some of the college boys, those with whom 
Charles was most intimate, but could obtain no tidings of 
him. 

Constance burst into tears. She grew excessively alarmed, 
when Judy mentioned the doubt lest he had been shut in 
the cloisters. “But that fear is done away with,” said 
Hamish. “We have searched them thoroughly. Do not 
distress yourself, Constance.” 

“There goes midnight ! ” exclaimed Judy. 

“Ugh!” shivered Sarah. “I feel just as if somebody was 
walking over my grave, Miss Constance.” 

“Tf they were walking over you, it mightn’t be amiss,” 
reprimanded Judith. “ Don’t talk such stuff as that, girl, in 
the young mistress’s ears,” 

The words died away into silence, and they stood listening 
to the strokes of the deep-toned cathedral bell. With the 
last, twelve, another day had dawned upon the world. 
What would it bring forth for them ? 

“T shall vo to the police-station,” said Hamish. “Con- 
stance, my dear, you had better not remain outside. Go in- 
doors.” 

It was well to say “Go in-doors,” but in the agitation 
and suspense at that moment overwhelming Constance, 
“ in-doors ” was not so easy to bear. Hamish strode off, Tom 
following him, Arthur remained with his sister, waiting and 
watching still. 

And so they waited and watched through the live-long 
night. Hamish was at work; the police were at work; 
Tom was at work : but neither sign nor trace could be found 
of Charles Channing. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
AN OFFICIAL CEREMONY INTERRUPTED. 


A GREY dusky morning, enveloped in fog, succeeded to the 
fine night. efore seven o’clock—so watchful and alert are 
boys when mischief is agate—most of those who had been 
in the conspiracy were assembled and waiting round the 
school-room doors; generally, they could tear up at the 
twelfth moment. They would not have missed the sight 
of Charles Channing’s arrival for half-a-crown a-piece, 
so curious were they to see how he looked, after his fright. 
As it happened, it was not at any of their homes that 
inquiries had been made the previous night; not one of 
them was, to say, intimate with Charley: they were 
mostly older than he. Consequently, they knew nothing of 
the search. Tod Yorke, who did know of it, had not yet 
arrived: of all the king’s scholars, none were marked late 
more frequently than Master Tod. 

The senior boy had gone to the head master’s for the keys 
as usual, and now came down the cloisters clanking them 
in his hand. “Has Charles Channing turned up?” he 
called out, before he was well abreast of them, ' 
| Pierce senior choked away his inclination to laughier, 

which the sound of the name excited, and saucy Bywater 
| answered: “ Where should he turn up from, Huntley? 
| Has he been swallowed ?” 

“Hamish Channing came to our house last night, ages 
after I was in bed, saying they couldn’t find him,” replied 
Huntley. “ What was in the wind last night with old 
Caleraft?” 

The boys looked at him demurely; and Huntley, 
getting no reply, unlocked the school-room and eniered 
it. They remained behind, winking to each other, and 
waiting still for Charles. It wanted yet a few minutes 
to seven. 

“T say, what d’ye think ?” whispered Bywater. “ After 
T had got our sheet smuggled in, all right, and was putting 
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it on the bed, I found two big holes burnt in it. Won't 
there be a commotion when my old aunt finds it out! 
She'll vow I have been reading in bed. Thai was you, 
Pierce senior !”* 

“I’m sure I hever burnt it,’ retorted Pierce. “It was 
the flame did it,if anything.” 

“Here comes Bill Simms!” exclaimed Bywater, when 
their smothered laugh was over. “ What has he been doing 
to himself? He’s as white as the ghost! ” 

Mr. Bill Simms assuredly did look white. He had a pale 
face at the hest of times, and it was embellished with straw- 
coloured hair. But at the present moment it had turned 
ghastly, and his frame seemed all of a shake as he came 
along. 

“What on earth has taken you, Simms?” demanded 
Hurst. 

“Oh goodness! ” uttered Simms, “I wish I was well out 
of this! They are saying there’s a college boy drowned ! ” 

“ What ?” cried the boys, gathering round him. 

“There was a crowd down by the boat-house as I came 
along,” responded Simms, as well as he could speak for his 
chattering teeth. “I asked a fellow what it was, and he said 
he didn’t rightly know, but he thought one of the college 
boys had been found drowned in the water.” 

Some of the gentlemen-listeners’ faces turned as pale as 
Mr. Bill Simms’s; as pale as each conscience. Bywater was 
the first to gather courage. 

“Tt’s not obliged to be Charley Channing, if there is any 
one drowned.” 

“ But it’s sure to be him,” chattered Simms, his teeth as 
crazy as his grammar. “Griffin junior says Arthur 
Channing went to their house last night at twelve, and said 
they couldn’t find Charley.” 

The consternation into which this episode of news plunged 
the guilty ones, it is not easy to describe. A conviction 
that it was Charles Channing who was drowned overtook 
them all. School-boys are not quite without hearts, and they 
would have given all they possessed in that moment, to see 
Charles come flying amongst them, as usual. Some of them 
began to wish they were without necks; for if Charles had 
come to an untimely end through their work, they might 
stand a chance of furnishing employment to the veritable 
Mr. Calcraft, on their ewn score. Tod Yorke came leaping 
up in delight. 

“Oh, wasn’t it good! The young one——” 

“ Hold your noise, Tod! They are saying he’s dead.” 

* Who’s dead ?” wondered Tod. 

“Charley Channing. A college boy is found in the river, 
drowned.” 

“Oh, that be hanged!” exclaimed Tod, half in mocking 
disbelief, half in awful fear. “It can’t be, you know. Who 
says it?” 

“Tbere’s seven! We must go in, or Huntley will be on 
to us. Mind!” added Pierce senior,for he was the speaker, 
“ we must all keep each other’s counsel, and be in one tale 
—that we know nothing at all about it.” 

They slunk into school. But that the senior boy was 
occupied with his new duty—the calling over of the roll—he 
might have observed something was wrong. To play up a 
bit of mischie’ is the legitimate privilege of college boys; 
but to have led to a companion’s death, is a terror- 
striking affair: and their countenances betrayed that it was, 

Before the roll was finished, the head master was in 
school, Tom Channing—it ‘vas late for him—entered 
afterwards. The master beckoned to him, 

“Ts Charles found ?” 

“No, sir. We cannot get any tidings of himatall. We 
have not been-to bed, any of us; and the police are search- 
ingalso.” Had Tom Channing come from the other side of 
the Boundaries, near the boat-house, perhaps he might have 
been able to give a different account. 

The master made no comment then. He motioned Tom 
to his desk, and gave the » rd for prayers. As the boys 
were rising from their kn2es, Hamish Channing entered the 
school, attended by Mr. Ketch. 

Hamish approached the master, who shook hands with 
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him. Ketch remained snarling and grinning defiance at 
the door, shaking his fist and his old teeth covertly at the 
boys. If looks could blow up a room, the college school 
had certainly gone aloft then. e 

“T hear you have not found the boy ?” said the master to 
Hamish. “ It is very singular.” 

“We have not found him. Mr. Pye,” continued Hamish, 
gravely, “I come to demand of your courtesy an immediate 
investigation into the doings of the college boys last 
evening. That the disappearance of Charles is in some 
measure connected with it, we cannot do otherwise than 
think. I have brought Ketch with me that he may tell his 
tale.” 

Ketch was marshalled forward and ordered to tell his 
tale, and the business of the school was suspended. Keich 
told it in a distinct way enough; but he could not forbear 
enlarging upon hig cruel disappointment over the tripe and 
onions, and it sent the school into convulsions, In the 
midst of it Tom Channing breathed freely ; Ketch’s prefer- 
ring the complaint did away with the unpleasantness he had 
feared might arise, through having been forced to disclose it 
to the master. 

“T should be sorry to get displeasure visited upon any of 
the boys,” resumed Hamish; “indeed, I should esteem it a 
favour, sir, if you will not punish them for any disclosure 
that may arise through this step which I have taken. 
dare say,” he added, turning his laughing gaze upon the lot, 
“that I should have been one of the ringleaders myself, in 
my school days, therefore it would not be fair for me to bring 
punishment upon them, I only wish to know which of the 
school were in it, that I may make inquiries of them whether 
Charles was one, and, if he was, what they know of his 
movements afterwards.” 

The address was fair and candid; so was Hamish’s face ; 
and some of the conspirators, in their good feeling, might 
have freely confessed, but for something just whispered 
to them by Simms. That closed their lips. 

“ Do you hear ?” said the master, speaking sharply, for he 
had rather, ten times over, that the school frankly avowed 
mischief when brought to book: he was never half so severe. 
“Why are you silent ?” 

Bill Simms, who hac the bump of conscientiousness very 
large, with a wholesome dread of consequences, besides being 
very timic, felt that he could not hold out long, “Oh, 
murder!” he groaned to Mark Galloway, next to whom he 
sat, “ let’s tell, and have done with it.” 

Mark turned cold with fear. “ You’re a preity fellow!” 
he uttered, giving him a tremendous kick on the shins, 
“would you like us all to be tried for our lives ?” which 
suggestion made matters worse ; and Bill Simms’s hair begun 
to stand on end. 

“ Huntley, have you any cognisance of this ? ” demanded 
Mr. Pye. ' 

“ None, sir”? And so said the three seniors under him, 

“Boys !” said the master, bringing his cane down upon 
the desk in a manner he was accustomed to do when 
provoked, “I wild come to the bottom of this business. That 
several of you were in it, I feel sure, Is there not one of 
you sufficiently honest to speak, when required so to do?” 

Certain of the boys drooped their conscious faces and 
their eyelids. As to Bill Simms, he felt fit to faint. 

“What have you done with Charles Channing?” 
thundered the master. “ Where have you put him ? 
Where is he gone? I command you to speak! Let the 
senior of those who were in it speak ! or the consequences be 
upon your own heads.” 

The threat sounded ominous in the ears of Bill Simms: 
he saw himself, in prospective, exposed to all the 
horrors of a dungeon, and to something worse. With a 
curious noise, something between a bark and a groan, he 
flung himself with his face on the floor, and lay there 
howling. 

“Mr. Simms,” said the master, “what has taken you ? 
Were you the chief actor in this ?” 

All considerations had disappeared from Mr. Simms’s 
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his own position in the school, if he told, or—as they would 
have expressed it—turned sneak. Impelled by fear, he was 
hardly conscious of his words; hardly responsible for them. 

“Tt wasn’t me,” he howled. “They all know I didu’t 
want the trick played upon him. I told them that it had 
killed a boy down by our farm, and it might kill Channing, 
They know it, they do.”? 

The master paused ‘ Walk here, Simms.” 

Simms picked himself up from the ground and walked 
there. A miserable object he looked ; his eyes red, his teeth 
shaking, his face white, and his straw hair standing on end, 

The master leaned his arms upon his desk, and brought 
his face nearly into contact with the frightened one. 
“ What trick did you play upon Charles Channing ? ” 

“Pwasn’t me, sir,” sobbed Simms. “I didn’t want it 
done, I say. O-o-0-0-0-0-h! Ididn’t! I didn’t!” 

“ What trick was played upon him ? ” 

“It was a ghost dressed up to frighten him, and he passed 
through the cloisters and saw it. It wasn’t me! [ll never 
speak again if it was me!” 

“A ghost!” repeated the master in astonishment, while 
Ketch stretched his old neck forward, and the most intense 
interest was displayed by the school. 

“They did it with a sheet and a blue flame,” went on 
Simms; who, now that the ice was broken, tried to make a 
clean breast of it, and grew more alarmed every moment, 
“Tt wasn’t me! I didn’t want it done, and I never lent a 
hand to the dressing up. If little Channing is dead, it 
won’t be fair to hang me.” 

“Who was in the plot?” was the next question of the 
master. And Simms enumerated them. The master, stern 
and grim, beckoned to the several gentlemen to walk up, 
aud to range themselves before him. “The lad has run some 
distance in his terror,” observed the master aside to Hamish, 
as he remembered what Judith had told him the previous 
night. “ You will see him home in the course of the day.” 

“I trust we may!” replied Hamish, with marked 
emphasis, 

Bit by bit, word by word, the master drew the whole 
truth from the downcast lads, Pierce senior looked dogged 
and obstinate: he was inwardly vowing unheard-of revenge 
against Mr. Simms, Probably most of them were doing the 
same, 

“TI knowed it was them! I knowed it couldn’t be no- 
body but them!” broke forth old Ketch, summarily inter- 
rupting the proceedings, “You sees now, sir, what a 
incorrigible Ai 

“ Silence!” said the master, raising hishand. “TI can deal 
with-this without your assistance, Ketch. Hurst, who con- 
cocted this infamous plot?” ; 

Hurst—who was the senior of the conspirators, with regard 
to his position in the school, though not.so old as Pierce 
senior—could not answer it definitively. It was concocted 
between them, he said; not by une more than by another, 

“Did you not know that a trick, such as this, has 
deprived men of reason?” continued the master. “And 
you play it upon a young and defenceless boy! Iam ata 
loss how to express my sense of your conduct. If any ill 
shall have happened to him through it, you will carry it on 
your consciences for ever.” 

Remembering what they had just heard, the boys’ con. 
sciences had begun to twitch already. “ Who personated 
the ghost?” continued the master. 

“ Pierce senior.” ‘The answer came from Simms, The 
others would not have given it. 

“1! might have guessed that,” was the remark of the 
master, who had no great love for the gentleman named. 
“T might have known that if there was a boy in the college 
school who would delight to put himself forward to trample 
on one younger and more sensitive than himself, it would 'e 
Pierce senior. Til give you something to remember Ui 
work, Mr. Pierce. Yorke!” 

Gerald Yorke knew what he was called for. He was the 
tallest and strongest of all. ‘The school knew; and a mur- 
mur of excitement went round. Pierce senior was going to 
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Oniy in very fiagrant cases was the extreme punishment 
of flogging resorted to by the present master. It had been 
more common with his predecessor. Of course its rarity 
made it all the more impressive when it did come. 

“ Make ready,” said tie master to Pierce senior, unlocking 
his desk and taking out a birch as big as a whole besom. 

Pierce turned green and white, without help from any 
blue flame, and slowly began to obey. There might be no 
resistance. The school hushed itself into suspense, and Mr, 
Ketch’s legs were on the point of taking a dance of ecstacy. 
A minute or two, and the group formed the centre of the 
upper part of the room; Yorke supporting the great boy 
whose back was bared, while the daunted faces and eager eyes 
were strained eagerly from around. The head master took his 
place, and his birch was raised in the air to come down with 
a heavy stroke, when a commotion was heard at one of the 
desks, and Stephen Bywater rushed forward. 

“Stop, sir!” he said to the master. “If you will let 
Pierce go, I will take the punishment.” 

The master’s arm with its weapon of war dropped power- 
less by his side, and he turned his astonished gaze upou 
Bywater. 

“T had more to do with planning the trick than Pierce 
had, sir, so it’s only just that I should be the scapegoat. 
We fixed upon Pierce to personate the ghost because he was 
tall and lanky. And a flogging is not much to my skin,” 
added honest, impudent Bywater. 

* So te were the planner of it, were you, Mr. Bywater?” 

demanded the angry master. 
_. “In a great measure I was, sir. If I do go in for mischief, 
it shall not be said Ilet others suffer for it. Little Channing 
had offended me, and I wished to serve him out. But I 
never thought to do him harm.” 

In the perplexity of deciding what he ought to do, when 
official proceedings were interrupted in this unprecedented 
way, the master hesitated. What he would have done is 
uncertain—flogged Pierce first and Bywater afterwards, 
perhaps—but at that moment there occurred another inter- 
ruption, and a more serious one. 

igge, the man who lived at the boat-house, had entered 
the school, and was asking to speak to the head master. 
Catching sight of the signs of the ceremony about to be 
performed, he waited for no permission, but went forward at 
once, a college cap in his hand, and his voice trembling with 
excitement. Its excitement was not lessened when he 
recognised Hamish Channing. 

“I am the bearer of bad news, gentlemen,” he said, 
addressing them both. “I fear one of the young college 
lads was drowned last night by my boat-house. We have 
picked up his cap this morning. It was poor little Master 
Channing.” 

Hamish controlled his emotion better than did the 
Rev. Mr. Pye, The latter turned his eyes on the 
horrified school, himself equally horrified, and then signified 
to Pierce senior to dress himself—to Bywater to retire to 
his place. “The affair has become serious,” he observed, 
“and must be dealt with differently. Poor child! Poor 
little Channing ! ” 

And the boys, in their emotion, broke into an echoing 
wail—* Poor little Channing! poor little Channing !” 


(To be continued.) 








Witerary Rotices. 
—_—>— 
The Exiled Family, and their Restorer, An Allegory for 
Young Christians, By J. B. J. Edinburgh: Oliphant 
and Co, London: Hamilton and Co. 


Tas book is one the aim of which is very important—it 
seeks to elucidate the position in which a Christian stands 
with respect to the moral law. ‘The author says, “ Among 
the many books for children and youths with which, in our 
day, the religious press teoms, I have never met one clearly 
pointing out the way in which ‘the law of the Spirit of life 








in Christ Jesus’ delivers from the law of sin and death, or 
simplifying the precious truths of Scripture bearing upon 
the two states, or conditions, which comprise the whole 
human family under two representative or sponsorial heads, 
as being either ‘in Adam,’ or ‘in Christ” under law or 
under grace.” Hence the allegory, which is intended to 
exhibit the way of salvation, in the hope that the Lord the 
Spirit will make it the means of persuading some to ask the 
way to Zion with their faces thitherward. The object of 
the work is, therefore, more than instruction ; itis eminently 
practical. To attain these objects, a simple and beautiful 
allegory is presented to the reader, who may, if he will, 
know what it is meant to teach by consulting the Scripture 
passages alluded to in the margin. We strongly recom- 
mend this little work. Let it be read through, first as a 
story, and then let it be read by the light of the Word of 
God. Some of the ideas are touching and beautiful, and 
we hope children of larger growth will be tempted by the 
elezance of the book, and its pleasant manner, to see if they 
too cannot find wisdom and profit in it. 





Pioneers ; or, Biographical Sketches of Leaders in various 
Paths. By the Rev. A. L. Suapson. London: T. 
Nelson and Sons. 

Tris volume is a collection of notices of men whose re- 

searches or discoveries have contributed to the advancement 

of modern knowledge and science. It claims not so much 
to be original, as to exhibit in a popular and interesting 
form what is already contained in other works. The names 
which have been selected may be regarded as those of 
representative men, leaders and pioneers, as Mr. Simpson 
calls them. Maritime discovery is illustrated by the life of 

Christopher Columbus, and that of Vasco de Gama, the 

celebrated navigators. The art of printing is represented by 

the lives and labours of Gutenberg and Caxton. Under 
the head of “ Pioneers of Religious Freedem,” we have 

Wycliffe, Savonarola, John of Wesel, and Luther. Several 

names illustrate the reaction against what is called the 

scholastic philosophy, and Lord Bacon is proposed as the 
harbinger of modern philosophy. Roger Bacon, Coper- 
nicus, and Galileo are the pioneers of science in general; 

Adam Smith is the pioneer of economical science; and 

practical science is represented by George Stephenson. The 

style of the book is intelligible, and its contents appear to 
have been compiled with a regard to accuracy. It seems 
well adapted to supply instructive and agreeable reading, 

and to render it the more attractive it has been got up in a 

superior manner. It will form an appropriate addition to 

the school or family library, or a suitable present for young 
persons, who are sure to be delighted with it. 





A Sermon occasioned by the Death of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. By W. UL. ALEXANDER, D.D. Edin- 
burgh : Adam and Charles Black. 

Ir was to be expected that Dr. Alexander had spoken well 

and wisely on the mournful occasion to which we owe this 

discourse. He has spoken well and wisely. ‘Fhe sermon is 
one of permanent interest, and calculated to excite profit- 
able reflections in all who read it. 





The Wreck of the Homeward Bound; or, the Boat of 

Mercy. By N. Micuet, London: W. Tegg. 
A SHIPWRECK is an awful calamity, and here we have a 
poetical description of one. The object is to awaken our 
sympathy in the interests of our mariners, and to provoke 
our benevolence in favour of the National Life Boat Insti- 
tution. We cordially approve of the spirit and object of 
this little book. 





Winter Flowers, and other Poems. By 8. 8, CARPENTER. 
Exeter: W. Roberts. 

A VERY small book, containing but a few poems, and yet 

some of them are so sweet and beautiful that our only 

regret is that there are no more, 
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Progress of the Gruth. 


ITALY. 

THE Italian movement is quictly advancing, and cases 
continually occur which show that the blessing of God 
follows the proclamation of his truth, A correspondent of 
the Evangeliste reports the conversion of a capuchin monk, 
of Reggio. His first step was to remove from his convent 
and proceed to ‘Turin, where he put off his monastic dress, 
A few days after this he was sent to Florence by Pastor 
Meille. The writer of the communication says: “I myself 
saw him on the day of his arrival at Turin; he is a grave 
man, of from forty-five to fifty years of age. He brought 
very favourable news respecting the disposition of other 
monks who are quite ready toabandon their convents.” It 
may be well to remind some of our readers, that the city of 
Reggio, where this convert comes from, is the same place as 
Rhegium mentioned in Acts xxviii, 18, as the first pe in 
Italy touched at by the ship which conveyed St. Paul on 
his way to Rome. 





SWITZERLAND. 

A NEW missionary magazine, published at Neuchitel, is 
referred to, by the continental papers, as an important and 
gratifying event. ‘The title is, “ Evangelical Missions in 
the Nineteenth Century, a monthly journal, giving accounts 
of all actual missionary undertakings; published by the 
Basel Missionary Society, and edited, at its request, by 
L. Nagel, minister of the Holy Gospel.” A periodical of 
this description is of great interest and value, especially as 
there are so few in the French language which give a full 
account of missionary work.- The demand for it may be 
viewed as another evidence of the growing desire for the 
spread of the Gospel in all lands. 

Baset.—Some time since we announced the establish- 
ment of “Sunday Halls” in this city. The Semaine 
Religieuse of Geneva puts us in possession of further 
details, enabling us to judge of the true character of the 
movement. The werk is increasing in magnitude, and 
seven or eight halls, more or less spacious, are open on 
Sunday afternoons and evenings: some for young females 
of various ages, others for boys from ten to fifteen years of 
age, apprentices from fifteen to eighteen, and adults of the 
working classes. For the last, a new and large room has 
been opened this winter, able to contain 500 working men, 
who sit round tables, where they can read and write, and, 
on certain evenings in the week, can hear historical or 
Gospel lectures. The whole is conducted by about a hun- 
dred volunteers of both sexes, who are greatly encouraged. 
Formerly there -was no Sunday service in the afternoon, 
except the Moravian; but now there are the Sunday 
halls, where about 1,000 persons assemble, a chapel 
where some 500 meet, and a church, with about 1,500. 
These evening services are made as popular as possible, and, 
in the last-named, the singing of hymns and reading the 
Seriptures occupy a prominent position. Besides those 
named, there is an audience of 300 gathered at the Methodist 
chapel, and there may be a few others. It appears that, 
altogether, some 3,000 persons now meet for religious pur- 
poses in Basel alone, in addition to those who formerly 
assembled. The multitude thus brought under the sound 
of the Gospel would have been mainly engaged in worldly 
amusements and occupations. Some of the places alluded 
to are evidently open on week-day as well as on Lord’s-day 


evenings. 
BRAZIL. 

RELIGIous ConDITION oF THE CouNTRY.— Although 
nominally Popish, the most remarkable feature in the re- 
ligious condition of Brazil is the almost total absence of all 
religion. Brazil is in this respect an exception, even among 
nations most completely Romanised. Not only has religion 
degenerated till it has become nothing but a simple habit, 
instead of a matter of conscientious conviction, but it has 
grown generally customary not to pay any attention even to 





churches is very small. Confession is abandoned, The 
priests are dissolute, and many of them are scoffers. Pure 
indifference seems to reign universally. Even though the 
Pope has been reduced to so great an extremity, public 
prayers have not been presented on his behalf. It is said 
that no people can be wholly without religion, and it may 
be so, but few nations can have less than the Brazilians, 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which they become religious, 
or rather superstitious, One of these occasions is the hour 
of death. The priest has then something to do, and is paid 
for it. Confession, absolution, the sacrament, and extreme 
unetion are grounds of confidence in that solemn moment, 
when all men would be religious if they could. Such is the 
melancholy condition of the Papal population: “ without 
God and without hope in the world.” It is admitted that 
considerable toleration is shown to Protestants. The people 
are disposed to respect the habits and opinions of strangers. 
The constitution of the empire tolerates expressly other 
forms of religion than that of the State, on the sole condition 
that Divine worship shall not be celebrated in a building 
which is externally in the form of a church, This implies 
that the Roman Catholic churches alone can have towers 
and bells. It is not known whether the Government would 





oppose the free preaching of the Gospel, because the attempt 
has not been made. We understand, however, that an 
effort will soon be made to proclaim the truth as it is in 


| Jesus, and we trust it may succeed ; everything encourages 


our hopes. For some years past the circulation of the 
Scriptures has been carried on without difficulty. Strange 
to say, the travelling hawkers have almost all of them copies 


| of the Bible among their images and lives of the saints, 


| 





| 


| 





its external forms, The number of those who attend the 





MADAGASCAR. 

THs country was the scene of a prosperous evangelical 
mission, and many, indeed, were the faithful converts; but 
in 1835 an edict went forth for the suppression of Chris- 
tianity, and the native believers suffered greatly. The 
missionaries were compelled to leave; but one of them, the 
Rev. D. Griffiths, returned in 1838, and remained till 1840, 
Since then all public preaching has been prohibited, and 
Christianity is rendered a capital offenve. Nevertheless the 
Church has been faithful in its scattered members; and, 
though death has removed some, some yet remain of the 
original family, and fresh converts have been added. The 
death of the persecuting queen Ranavalona, has been fol- 
lowed by the accession of Radama II., who promises full 
toleration to the Christians, A letter to the Rev. W. Hllis, 
a former missionary in Madagascar, written by those who, 
after so many years’ oppression, are once more free, gladdens 
and affects us. * The writers say :—“‘ On Thursday, the 29th 
August, 1861, we that were in concealment appeared; then 
all the people were astonished when they saw us that we 
were alive,and not yet buried or eaten by the dogs; and 
there were a great many of the people desiring to see us, for 
they considered us as dead, and this is what astonished them, 
On the 9th of September, those that were in fetters came to 
Antananarivo, but they could not walk on account of the 
weight of their heavy fetters, and their weak and feeble 
bodies. And this we tell you, our beloved friend, that who- 
soever of our brethren or sisters that wish to come up to 
Antananarivo, there is no obstacle in the way,—all is free ; 
for Radama II. said to us—‘ Write to our friends in London, 
and say that Radama II. reigns, and say that whosoever 
wishes to come up can come; and bring all the Bibles and 
tracts with you, for we long to see your face, if it be the 
will of God’” This is the work of God. The Rev. J. J. 
Le Brun, of the Mauritius, hastened to the island on hear- 
ing of the death of the queen, and the change in favour of 
liberty. The Rev. W. Ellis also, although he might have 
pleaded his threescore years and ten, is gone thither. Two 
missionaries have offered themselves for the work, and more 
are asked for. It is a fine opportunity. No time must be 
lost. The French priests of the Propaganda are on the 
alert, and will do all they can to pervert the mind of the 
king and people. Prayer has been so far heard, A door is 
open; may it not be shut! 
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Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
sea t 
JANUARY 19. 
Laynez.—In 1565, died James Laynez, the intimate 
associate of Loyola, and his successor, as the second general 
of the society of the Jesuits, 


JANUARY 20 

WircHcraFtT.—ln 1662, three women were condemned 
at Hartford, in New. England, as witches, and one of them 
was hanged. The belief that certain persons were endowed 
with supernatural power, and that they were assisted by 
invisible spirits, is very ancient. Witchcraft was universally 
believed in Europe, until the sixteenth century, Vast 
numbers of reputed witches were condemned and burnt 
every year. One method of discovery was to weigh the 
reputed witch against the Church Bible, which, if she were 
guilty, would oy pee ap uk another, by making her 
attempt to say the Lord’s Prayer. It was supposed that a 
witch could not sink when thrown in a pond, for having by 
her supposed compact with the devil renounced the benefit 
of the water of baptism, that element in return renounced 
her. It would be painful to specify in detail more of these 
absurdities. The first writers against witchcraft were stig- 
matised as atheists, though they only endeavoured to prove 
the imbecility of the persons accused, and the infatuation or 
the knavery of their accusers. In this country, while 
the belief in witchcraft was supported by royal authority 
(for James I. wrote in support of demonology), coun- 
tenanced by Bacon, and generally adopted among the 
people, only one writer was hardy enough to take the rational 
and common sense view of the matter : this was Reginald Scot. 
But James ordered the book to be burnt by the common 
hangman, and judges, from the bench, continued to burn 
witches, as usual. During the civil wars, upwards of eighty 
were hanged in Suffolk. The latest witchcraft frenzy was 
in New England, about 1692, when the execution of sup- 

witches became a calamity more dreadful than the 
sword or the pestilence. The accusers became so daring, 
that neither civil nor religious authority would have proved 
a security against their attacks, if all the prosecutions had 
not been suddenly dropped, and the prisoners set at liberty. 
So far did these fanatical wretches proceed in absurdity, 
that a dog was accused of throwing persons into convulsions, 
by looking at them. When the prosecutions were dropped, 
all reports of witchcraft ceased. The facts which have been 
brought forward by the advocates for witchcraft bear in 
their front the evident marks of trick and imposture; and 
this has been constantly detected, whenever these facts have 
been properly examined; the witnesses by whose evidence 
poor creatures have been condemned being either weak en- 
thusiasts or unprincipled men, and the confessions ‘ascribed 
to the supposed witches themselves were the effects only 
of a disordered imagination, often produced by cruel 
treatment. 

HowakD THE PHILANTHROPIST.—In 1790 died Joan 
Howard, at Cherson, in Russia, aged 63. He had taken up 
his residence at this settlement, having in his work on 
“ Lazarettos ” announced his intention of re-visiting Russia, 
Turkey, and other countries, and extending his tour through 
the East. “Iam not insensible,” says he, “of the dangers 
that must attend such a journey. Should it please God to 
cut off my life in the prosecution of this design, let not my 
conduct be uncandidly imputed to rashness or to enthu- 
siasm, but to a serious, deliberate conviction that I am pur- 
suing the path of duty, with a sincere desire of being made an 
instrument of more extensive usefulness to my fellow- 
creatures.” He did fall a sacrifice in visiting a patient who 
had a malignant epidemic. Cherson, or Kherson, is a town 
in the southern part of the Russian empire, on the banks of 
the Dnieper. The place is notable only for the grave of 
Howard, marked by an obelisk, without any inscription. 





But an unusual honour was paid to him by his own country. | 
His death was announced in the London Gazette, and | 


subsequently @ monument to his memory was erected | 


in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The epitaph contains a sketch ot 
his life, and concludes in these words, “ He trod an open but 
unfrequented path to immortality in the ardent and unre- 
mitted exercise of Christian charity. May this tribute to 
his fame excite an emulation of his truly glorious achieve- 
ments!” Burke, speaking of him in 1780, said he “ had 
visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces, or to note the remains of ancient grandeur, but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the infec- 
tion of hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain, 
to gauge the dimensions of misery, to remember the for- 
gotten, to visit the forsaken.” The eloquence of Burke is 
mute, and the labours of Howard have ceased. While the 
name of Howard is deservedly associated with that of a phi- 
lanthropist, the possessors of the honoured names of Grace 
Darling, Elizabeth Fry, and Florence Nightingale, have 
proved themselves, by their deeds of mercy, to be entitled to 
participate in the praises due from a grateful nation to the 
philanthropist for benevolent labours; and animated by 
their example of zeal, benevolence, and self-denial, we trust 
that men of piety, humanity, and of loving hearts, will also 
rise up endowed with the spirit of Howard, to alleviate the 
sorrows of their afflicted fellow-creatures. 


JANUARY 21. 

Vick anD ProraneNness.—In 1692 King William and 
his court issued a proclamation against vice and profaneness. 
On the same day, in 1793, Louis XVI. perished on the 
scaffold a victim to the revolutionary infidels of France. 


JANUARY 22. 

ARTICLES.—On this day, in 1562, the two Houses of Con- 
vocation subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles of the English 
Church. 

JANUARY 23. 

FERDINAND V.—In 1516, on this day, died Ferdinand V. 
of Spain, by some persons denominated the founder of that 
fearful tribunal—the Inquisition. In this year the holy office 
received an unintentional but deadly blow from the publica- 
tion, by the Catholic Erasmus, of the first Greek New 
Testament ever printed. Erasmus has the distinguished 
honour of giving to the world the first edition of the entire 
New Testament. Separate portions had been previously 
printed at Venice. The work of Erasmus was reprinted in 
1519, 1522, 1527, and 1535. ‘The first edition of 1516 is of 
considerable rarity, but copies of that of 1519 are often met 
with. For the first edition Erasmus had only one mutilated 
manuscript of the Apocalypse, and he filled up the chasms 
with his own Greek translations from the Latin Vulgate. 
He also made use of readings found in the Greek fathers. 
In the first editién he omitted the controverted passage 
(1 John v. 7), but finding itin the “ Codex Britannicus,” or 
* Montfortianus,” he felt bound to insert it in his third edi- 
tion. The work of Erasmus forms—with the “Compluten- 
sian,” first sold in 1522,“ Robert Stephens, 1546,” and the 
“Elzevir, 1624”—one of the four principal standard text 
editions of the New Testament. Frobenius, then a cele- 
brated printer and publisher at Basle, knowing that Bras- 
mus had paid attention to Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament, applied to that eminent scholar to undertake an 
edition. The proposal was sent to him, April 17, 1515; in 
September, the printing was not commenced, for it was still 
undetermined whether the Latin translation should be 
joined to the Greek in parallel columns, or form a separate 
book. But in March, 1516, the whole work, with the an- 
notations, was complete. And now, for the first time, could 
those who were reaping the fruits of the recent invention of 
printing find its advantage as to the text of the inspired 
Scripture of the New Testament in its original tongue. The 
appearance of this version seems to be coincident with the 
great fact of the Reformation, and a learned Catholic was 
the editor. ‘There must have been a considerable demand 
for the work, for the first two editions of 3,300 copies were 
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all sold in less than six years. Soon after the appearance 
of the third edition, in 1522, the “ Complutensian Polyglott” 
was rescued from the obscurity to which it had been some 
years consigned, and Erasmus found it useful in the further 
revision of his own text. The fourth edition, of 1527, has 
the Latin Vulgate by the side of his own version, which 
accompanies the Greek text. The fifth and last edition, of 
1535, is almost identical with the fourth. While the light 
of the Reformation was rising in Germany, Satanic agency 
was unceasingly at work to oppose its progress. We 
may here observe that the Inquisition was 4 criminal 
tribunal charged by the Romish Church with the detec- 
tion, prosecution, and punishment of heresy and apostasy, 
and erected for the express purpose of repressing free 
inquiry in matters of-religion. ‘Though it were wrong 
to say it was founded by Ferdinand and Isabella, un- 
doubtedly they gave it increased activity. ‘The In- 
quisition was first instituted about the beginning of 
the 13th century, when Innocent III. appointed a com- 
mission to punish the heretics at Narbonne. It is not 
easy to compute the number of the unfortunate Albi- 
genses who perished in the flames after 1208, the year 
in which the “ Holy Office” commenced in France. Inno- 
cent died in 1216. In 1224 the Inquisition had established 
itself in Italy, under the direction of the Dominicans. 
Gregory IX. introduced it into Spain about the middle of 
the 13th century. There it took root at once, as in con- 
genial soil, and in time attained in that country a magni- 
tude more fearful than in any other. Spain had constituted 
four Christian kingdoms—Castille, Navarre, Aragon, and 
Portugal, beside the Mohammedan states ; as to the Inquisi- 
tion, it formed only two—Castille and Aragon. But it was 
not until the close of the 15th century—when Isabella, wife 
of Ferdinand of Aragon, had ascended the throne of Castille, 
and when the different kingdoms of Spain were united 
under these sovereigns—that the Inquisition became general, 
assuming the form which it retained until its extinction in 
our own day. We find that the first auto-da-fé in Seville 
took place in 1484, and that the immediate result was, that 
17,000 persons of both sexes were cited for heresy. Of 
these, 2,000 suffered at the stake, thousands were imprisoned, 
and the rest deprived of their property and their civil 
rights. The instructions from Rome were published in 
November of that year ; new articles were added in 1488 and 
1498; and lastly, a revised series of ordinances were com- 
piled by the inqguisitor-general in 1561. Its steps have ever 
been marked in blood, from the day of its rise until the 
date of its suppression. ‘Taking its rise in an intolerant 
age, when mistaken religious zeal was envenomed by 
bigotry, so it has‘ fallen before the humanising influence 
of that civilisation which is identical with EDUCATION, a 
FREE PRESS, and an OPEN BIBLE. 


JANUARY 24, 

Haprran.—The birthday, in the yeat’76; of the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian, who, on a visit to Britain, built the great 
wall or rampart, extending 80 miles, from Carlisle to New- 
castle. His relation to any historic incident connected with 
the Church of Christ is interesting, though not immediate. 
There are few who are not familiar with Pope’s well- 
known ode, “The Dying Christian to his Soul.” 

“ Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh! quit this mortal frame. 
Trembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying, 
Oh! the pain, the bliss of dying.” 
It may not be generally understood that this ode was sug- 
gested, as Pope has informed us, by a composition in which 
the dying heathen emperor thus apostrophised his own 
passing spirit :— 
* Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis. 
Que nunc abibis in loca, 


Pallidula, rigida, nudula? 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos.” 


Thus translated or imitated by Prior :— 
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“ Poor little pretty flutt’ring thing, 
Must we no longer live together ? 
Aud dost thou plume thy trembling wing, 
To take thy fligt.t, thou know’st not whither? 
Thy hun'rous vein, thy pleasing folly 
Lies all neglected, all forgot ; 
And pensive, wav’ring, melancholy, 
Thou dread'st and hop'st thou know’st not what.” 


A stricter version, also written by Pope, runs thus :— 


“Ah! fleeting spirit, wandering fire, 
That long hast waum'd my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this frame inspire— 
No more a pleasing, cheerful guest ? 
Whither, ah! whither art thou tlying ? 
To what dark undiscovered shore ? 
Thou seem'st all trembling, shiv'ring, dying, 
And wit and humour are no more!” 
Thankful ought we to feel that what a Socrates hoped and a 
Hadrian was content without apprehension to leave as uncer- 
tain, is now a truth associated, by the voice of Heaven itself, 
with the. plan of mercy to secure to rational and account- 
able moral agents an eternity of happiness. It is not 
devoid of interest to mention that during his stay in 
Athens, Hadrian established a colony of Roman soldiers on 
the site of the ruined Jerusalem ; and on the spot where the 
temple of Solomon had stood he erected another to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, Upon this a dreadful insurrection broke out 
among the Jews, which lasted two years anda half. It is 
recorded of him that among other enactments he prohibited 
the cruelties of the slave trade. ‘The persecution against 
the Christians was very violent under his reign, though it 
was at length suspended, in consequence of the remonstrances 
of Quadratus, Bishop of Athens, and Aristides, two Christian 
philosophers, who presented the empercr with some books in 
favour of Christianity. He was very severe against both 
Jews and Christians, for not only did he erect the temple to 
Jupiter upon Mount Calvary, but, placing a statue of Adonis 
on the site of the manger at Bethlehem, he insultingly caused 
the images of swine to be engraved on the gates of Jerusalem. 
He died at Baia, a.p. 138. 

Merpuurst.—In 1857 died Dr. Medhurst, an English 
missionary to China, aged 71. He was a noted linguist, and 
the author of a work on China, a Chinese dictionary, and a 
Japanese and English vocabulary. 

Frepertc.—On the same day, in 1712, was born 
Frederic II., surnamed the Great, 2 man whose opportuni- 
ties and influence for evil were not without importance in 
an eminently infidel age. In his lighter writings, Frederic 
was an imitator of Voltaire, whose friendship he long cul- 
tivated, and whose irreligious opinions, unhappily for himself 
and for the country over which he reigned, the king had 
adopted. Had not Frederic been a king, he would, in any 
situation, have been a very distinguished man. His works 
display great ability ; they are chiefly on history and the art 
of war, and compose altogether ninetcen volumes. But his 
errors, both in opinion and practice, werg of the worst kind ; 
and as the kingly advocate of infidelity, the fact that he sought 
and obtained the attachment of his subjects by exemplary 
beneficence, will never rescue his name from its bad asso- 
ciation with that of the author of the “ Philosophical 
Dictionary ;” the man who in life and death presented a 
“terrifying example of the prostitution of the finest 
talents to the worst of purposes.’ ‘The perverted mind of 
the king led him to rejoice in the friendsltip of Voltaire, 
an author who, by his writings, largely contributed to the 
misery eventually inflicted upon his country, and to the 
overthrow of all legitimate authority—to the direful deeds of 
the “ reign of terror,” to the execution of the monarch, and 
to the atrocities of the revolutionary mob, who, in their 
impiety, closed the churches of God, and when themselves 
devoid of reason — in mockery, as it would seem, of their 
own madness—dcified “ Reason” as their goddess, 


JANUARY 25, 





Prayers For THE KinG.—In 1717, some of the epis- 
|copal clerzy of Scotland, who had previously been fined for 
/not praying for King George by name, wera forced to 
‘abscond, or fly the country. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY with the February Part, price 5d., of 


CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER, 


the Engraving of ‘SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY,” after the 
celebrated chef-d'ceuvre of Leslie. 


To prevent disappointment, early application should be made to the 
Booksellers and Newsagents; but if in any case the difficulty of obtaining 
a copy of the Part and Engraving proves to be insuperable, they will be 
sent hy post from the Publishing Office direct, during the month of sale, 
provided six stamps be sent for price and postage, with an explunation of 
the circumstances under which the difficulty has been experienced. 








No. 218, now ready, tains the t of the 


“PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND,” Part I. 


By Mrs. H. B. STOWE, Authoress of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c. 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London and New York. 


“RHEUMATISM.” 


HEUMATISM, Rheumatic Gout, and Rheumatic 
Fever CURED by GARDINER’S RHEUMATIC COMPOUND, 
which mav be taken with perfect safety, containing no colchicum or any 
other ingredient detrimental to health. This medicine is dispensed gra- 
tuitously to the poor by the London Bible Mission, Sold by the most 
resp ble draggisis. holesale and retail depot, No. 70, Mark Lane, 
E.C. Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 14d. per bottle. 
* Custom House Terrace, Victoria Docks, E., March 25, 1861. 
“Gentlemen,—I have much pieasure in stating that your Rheumatic 
Compound has done much good among my poor. Many often assure me 
that it has entirely cured them of severe rheumatism, and they are most 
anxious to recommend it to other sufferers. 
“TI have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“HerMAN Dougtas, M.A, 
“* Clergyman of the District.” 


**116, Fenchurch Street, London, 22nd March, 1861. 
“Dear Sir,—It is with the most grateful and pleasurable feelings that 
I write these few lines to bear my humble testimony to the exceilence of 
Gardiner’s Rheumatic Compound, which has most effectually cured me of 
that wretched complaint, the Rheumatics, after many years of suffering. 
You cannot do the general public a greater service than by making 
known this most invaluable medicine. You may depend on my recom- 








GIFT-BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
OVE EXEMPLARS, POOR AND RICH. A 


Series of Biograyhical Sketches; including a most interesting Sketch 
of the late lamented King of Portugal. Edited by MatrHew Davenport 
Hutt, Recorder of Birmingham; with a Preface by Lorp Brovenam. In 
ene volume, post 8vo, 340 pp., cloth, 5s. 


oye PICTURE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A 

Series of Eighty full-page Illustrations, with Descriptive Letter- 
press, representing the Principal Events of English History. Crown 4to, 
embellished wrapper, 6s. ; cloth, extra gilt, 7s, 6d. 


‘paame OF SHAKSPEARE. A Collection of 
the most brilliant Passages found in his Plays. Tlustrated with 
48 Engravings from Designs by Kenny Meapows. 12mo, elegantly 
bound in bevelled boards, cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 
ASTERPIECES OF CELEBRATED PAJNT- 
ERS; or, ART TREASURES EXHIBITION.—Illustrated with 
upwards of 260 splendid Engravings. Complete in one hand volume, 
in imperial 8vo, richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 








CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London and New York. 


ding the same to all my circle of friends; and if of any service to 
you, you are at perfect liberty to add my humble tribute of its excellence 
to any other testimonials already given you. 
“I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“ Gardiner and Co.” “ CHARLES BECKMAN. 


There are several hundred testimonials which can be seen by calling at 
the depdt, 70, Mark Lane, E.C. 2 
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A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 
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THE BOOK FOR 


EVERY FAMILY. 


RE-ISSUE OF CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, PRICE THREE HALFPENCE, AND IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 7d. &84d.EACH. Parts 1 and 2, now ready. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR EDUCATOR” is the most prehensive and 


Ai 





educational work ever issued from the press, forming an Ency- 


clopzedia of Instruction, popular and easy of acquirement, commencing with simple rules immediately interesting the pupil, and urging him rapidly 


on from one stage to another, until perfection is attained. 

The following extract from the Dublin University Magazine is quoted as 
one amongst a host of notices testifying to the excellence of the 
“POPULAR EDUCATOR: "— 

“ The sensation excited amongst the working classes by the publication 
of the ‘Popunar Epvucator’ was immense. We have gone over the pages 
of this great work with sentiments of real wonder. The execution of 
every portion of it is masterly. The lessons by Dr. Beard, of Manchester, 


are admirable; and of all the systems of geology that we have seen, there 
is none that can bear any comparison with that of Dr. Jenkyn in the 
*Popu.ar Epvucaror,’ in point of fascination for the student. We know 
no work like it. We confidently assert that there never was one like it in 
importance to the working man. The success has been enormous; it has 
occupied and filled up a field of education, vast and most important to the 
community.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, anp GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 





ILLUSTRATED BIBLE FOR EVERY FAMILY. 


AN 
CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
Im Numbers. 4. 00. cco coe ceo cre ove ove woe price Id. | 


Tin ‘Parts cc: cee: cen’ 'eco ete 000 eve sco coe. cee Oth OF CM 


1s. 3d. 
2s. 6d. 


De en ener ee 
In Divisions ... ... . 


This Edition of the Brstz is made P into bound volumes annually in May. Volume I., comprising the historical books from GENESIS to 


I. SamvEx inclusive, and Vol. IL, from II. 


Neatly bound in cloth boards, gilt bac ooo coe cee 78, 6d. | 


k 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt back and sides 8s. 0d. 


“In every bye-street, in towns and cities, and in almost every village 
throughout the country, the passer-by may see exposed in the windows of 
the booksellers and newsmen copies of Cassell’s [Uustrated Family Bible. 
This beautiful work is issued in weekly penny numbers, and in monthly 
parts. It is in all respects remarkable, for almost every other page 
contains an engraving, executed in bold style, besides vignettes, tail- 

, and initial letters. The large pictures—for so they may be fairly 
called—are all illustrative of events in sacred history, or landscapes, 
natural ons, &c., explanatory of the manners, customs, or peculi- 
arities of the East. Whether they be original—as in most instances in 
the two volumes before us—or taken from the works of the old painters, 
these pictures are valuable aids to the unlearned, often explaining the 
text in the most satisfactory manner, and always possessing a value 
beyond their mere pictorial merits. Our pages will not allow usto present 
a specimen of the larger illustrations, some of which measure 10 inches 
by 7}, but the oblong woodcut at the head of this article will convey 
some faint idea of the manner in which the pages of Cassell’s Family Bible 
are adorned by the artist. Besides this, the text—so far as we can 





AMUEL to the Psams inclusive, may be had at the following prices for each voluame:— 


Elegantly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, red ed; 
gilt back and sides ... 20 coc cee coe coe coe coe (98. OG. 


discover after a pretty diligent search—is free from those typographical 
errors, common in most Bibles printed in England by any but the 
patentees. Valuable notes and marginal references form part of every 
page, and to each volume there is appended a well-written introduction 
and chronology. In fact, the work is to the poor and humble what 
Clarke's folio was to a more wealthy class of purchasers, at the beginning 
of the present centuty—a Bible large enough—we forgot to say that it is 
printed in large quarto—and handsome enough to preserve with care, and 
to transmit from generation to generation as an heirloom. Two volumes— 
Genesis to Psalms—are already published. As week succeeds week, each 
following number seems to be fuller of illustrations; and, so far from 
their purchasers becoming tired, we understand that the regular weekly 
sale is now several thousands more than it was this time last year. Apart 
from the main object of the book, there is in this work a perfect gallery of 
pictures, pleasing alike to the instructed and the ignorant, the rich and 
the poor, the young and the old—worthy in every respect of the reputation 
Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have made for themselves as purveyors 
of cheap and wholesome literature.”—7he Bookseller. 


CASSELL, PETTER, anp GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK, 
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CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S PUBLICATIONS. « 





ASSELL’S ENGLISH SPELLING and 
READING BOOK, with upwards of 150 Engravings 


on Wood. 8vo, cloth, is. 
ASSELL'S LESSONS in ENGLISH; 
adapted for the use of the Self-Educating Student. By 
J. R. BEARD, D.D. 12mo. In paper covers, 3s.; cloth 


boards, 3s. 6d. 


put ENGLISH LANGUAGE in its ELE- 
MENTS and FORMS, with a History of its Origin 
and Developments. By W. C. FOWLER. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By NOAH WEBSTER, 

LL.D. ; with Numerous Synonyms, by CHAUNCEY A. GOOD- 
RICH, D.D., Professor in Yale College. Price 7s. 6d. 


ASSELL’S SIXPENNY LESSONS in 
FRENCH, with Rules for Pronunciation, on an entirely 
Novel and Simple Plan. Crown §vo, paper covers, 


ASSELL’S LESSONS in FRENCH; con- 
taining a Complete View of the Idioms of the French 
Language. New Edition. Revised by Professor DE LOLME. 
12mo, Parts I. and IL., in paper covers, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
each ; complete in one volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


EY to the EXERCISES in CASSELL’S 
LESSONS in FRENCH. 12mo, paper covers, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 
ASSELL’S FRENCH MANUAL; a Com- 
plete Practical Guide to a thorough Knowledge of Speak- 
ing the French Language. By Professor DE LOLME. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 
ASSELL’S FRENCH READER. Select 
Extracts from the best French Authors. By Professor 
DE LOLME. 12mo, paper covers, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ASSELL’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY, compiled from the best Dictionaries of 

both Languages. By Professors DE LOLME and WALLACE, 

and HENRY BRIDGEMAN. IL. French-English. IL. English- 
French. Small 8vo, in 1 vol., cloth, 7s. 6d.; or in leather, 9s. 


ASSELL’S LESSONS in GERMAN ; con- 
taining a Complete View of the Idioms of the German 
Language. By W. H. WOODBURY. New Edition, revised. 
12mo. Parts I. and IL, paper covers, 28,; cloth, 2s, 6d. each ; 
complete in 1 vol., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


KY to CASSELL’S LESSONS in GER- 
MAN. 12mo, paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ASSELL’S PRONOUNCING GERMAN 
READER. Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Vocabu- 
lary. 12mo, paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ASSELL’S GERMAN READER. Choice 

Selections from the best German Authors, in Prose and 

Verse, and a complete Vocabulary to the Work. By W. H. 
WOODBURY. 12mo, paper covers, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ASSELL’S GERMAN PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY. Small 8vo. I. German-English. I. 
English-German. Complete in 1 vol., cloth, 7s. 6d.; leather, 9s. 


ATECHISM of the LATIN GRAMMAR; 
adapted for Schools and Families. Part I., Etymology. 
Part IL, Syntax. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


ASSELL’S FIRST LESSONS in LATIN; 

an Easy Introduction to the Latin Language, with Vo- 

cabulary. By Professrs ANDREWS and STODDARD. 
12mo, paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ASSELL’S LESSONS in LATIN : intended 

especially for those who are desirous of learning Latin 

without a Master. By the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 12mo, 
paper covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 


EY to CASSELI’S LESSONS in LATIN; 


containing Translations of all the Exercises, 12mo, 
paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


i (ASSELL’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools 


and Colleges. By Professors ANDREWS and STOD- 
DARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’ LATIN READER: consisting 


of Fables, Anecdotes of Eminent Men, Roman History, 
with an appropriate Dictionary. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ASSELL’S LATIN EXERCISES, adapted 
to ANDREWS and STODDARD'S Latin Grammar. 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 
ASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. By 
J. R. BEARD, D.D., and C. BEARD, B.A. Small 8vo. 


L. Latin-English, IL lish-Latin. Complete in 1 vol, 7s, 6d. 
cloth ; in leather, 98. Bag . ga 


BIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





bereaved Queen and her Family, Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, andGALPIN have 4 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New York. 


yielded to the wishes of numerous Subscribers, and have arranged to re-issue the Engraving at the price of 2d., at which charge it is now ready for delivery. 


THE lamented death of hislate Royal Highness the Prince Consort having awakened a fiesh interest in the beautiful ENGRAVING OF THE ROYAL FAMILY (issued with No. 117 of ‘CASSELL’'S 
FAMILY PAPER"), in which the Prince is represented in a life-like, full-length portrait, surrounded by the beloved but now 





ASSELL’S LESSONS in ITALIAN; an 
Elementary Grammar of the Language; with num 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, &c. &. By CHARLES TAU- 
SENAU M.D., of the University of Pavia, 12mo. In stiff 

Covers, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ASSELL’S LESSONS in GREEK, including 
a Grammar of the Language; with numerous Exe: 
for Translating, &c. &c. By the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D, 
12mo. In stiff covers, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 


T HE ACTS of the APOSTLES, in the Original 

Greek, acco-ding to the Text of Augustus Hahn, with 
Notes, and a Lexicon. For Schools and Colleges. By JOHN 
J. OWEN, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ASSELL’S ARITHMETIC for the YOUNG, 


inculcating the Science of Numbers by means of Familiar 
Objects, with copious Directions for Teachers. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 


ASSELL’S ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. 
By Prof. WALLACE. Cr. 8vo, stiff covera, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EY to CASSELL’S ARITHMETIC: con- 
taining Answers to all Questions in the above Work. 
32mo, paper covers, 4d. 
ASSELL’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
intended for the Use of Schools, Universities, and Self- 
taught Students. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


ASSELL’S EUCLID: being the First Six 
Books. with the Eleventh and Twelfth of Euclid. Edited 
by Professor WALLACE, A.M. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s, 6d, 
EY to CASSELL’S EUCLID: containing 
the Enunciations of all the Propositions and Corollaries. 
32mo, paper covers, 4d, 
ATHEMATICAL SCIENCE ; its Logic 
and Utility: with Explanations and Illustrations. By 
CHARLES DAVIES, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
EOGRAPHY and ATLAS. By PETER 
PARLEY. A New Edition, Adapted to the use of 
a. Schools and Families. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, 6d.; in stiff 
covers, Is. 
A STRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY, with the 
Use of the Globes, Arranged either for Simultaneous 
Reading and Study in Classes, or for Study in the Common 
Method. By E. WILLARD. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
GCIENCE POPULARLY EXPLAINED: 
containing 4,000 Questions and Answers on General 
Science, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ¢ 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the STEAM 
ENGINE. By Professor WALLACE. New Edition, 
Illustrated. 12mo, boards, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. é 
HE WONDERS of the HEAVENS. By 
F. 8. WILLIAMS. With Diagrams. New Edition, 
12mo, boards, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
UTLINES of BOTANY; including a De- 
scription of Mosses, Lichens, Fungi, Ferns, and Seaweeds. 
By Dr. J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
i ee ELEMENTS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By F. WAYLAND, D:D. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of MAN; or, 
Popular Chapters on Ethnography. Wyth Index. By J. 
KENNEDY, A.M. 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
[HE HISTORY and SOURCES of the 
GREATNESS of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By BEN- 
JAMIN PARSONS. 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
BlOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. By the 
Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 3s.; strongly 
bound in leather, 4s. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
ROBERT FERGUSON, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 3s.; in 
leather, 4s.; fine paper, 3s. 6d., cloth; gilt edges, 4s. 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 
ROBERT FERGUSON, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
in leather, 2s. 6d. 
FPHE HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the Year 1852, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 3d.; in 
leather, 3s. 
[HE HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 
Earliest Period ; with numerous Portraits. 12mo, cloth, 
28. 3d. ; in leather, 3s. 
HE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: insuring a 
Good, Fluent, and Rapid Handwriting, in a’ Course of 
Eight Progressive Books. Foolscap Edition, price 3d. 
each, or 2s. per Set; Post Quarto, 
Pencils for the Model Copy-Books, 2d. each. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, and Park Buildings, New York. 
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